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CHAPTER I. 




THE OLD HOUSE. 

HE Eastwoods lived in an old house in one of the south- 
western suburbs of London. It was one of those 
houses which, dating only from the prosaic age of 
Queen Anne, have come to be picturesque in their 
way — ^which they were never intended to be — and are 
comfortable, which they were intended to be, to a degree rarely 
attained by all our modern efforts. What advances we have made 
since then in every way ! And yet all Belgravia did not hold a house 
so thoroughly good for living in, so pleasant, so modest, so digni- 
fied, and so refined, as the big brick house, partly whitewashed, 
partly retaining its native red, lichened all over with brown and 
yellow mosses, in which, at the outset of this history, Mrs. Eastwood 
lived with her children. It had been built by the Eastwoods of the 
time, more than a century and a half ago. It had given shelter to 
various generations since then — their mortal inn and lodging, the 
everlasting dwelling-place of their memory. They had left layers, so 
to speak, of old furniture, from the japanned screens and cabinets of 
the founder, to the hideous haircloth and mahogany of George IV.; 
and pictures and knick-knacks, and precious old china for wljich 
collectors would have given its weight in gold. All these riches 
were not shown off to advantage, as they might have been. You 
stumbled on them in comers; you found them in out-of-the-way 
cupboards, in rooms that were rarely used. In sYiotl, ^o\sl cQ>>a^^x^^\. 



2 INNOCENT. 

take a walk on a wet day about this delightful house without finding 
something out that you had not seen before. For my own part I 
.prefer this to the modern device of making a museum or china-shop 
of one's drawing-room. The drawing-room was a place to live in at 
The Elms. It had a hundred prettinesses about, none of which had 
been bought within the memory of any of the young people, except, 
indeed, a few foolish knick-knacks belonging to Ellinor — ^for what 
girl worth calling such was ever without knick-knacks? But its 
supreme use was to be lived in, and for this it was infinitely well 
adapted. Its only drawback that I know — and that many people 
thought a great advantage — ^was that, being close to London, you 
saw nothing from the windows that you might not have seen a hun- 
dred miles deep in the country. The drawing-room windows looked 
out upon a great green lawn, set in old trees. In winter, when the 
trees had lost their leaves, bits of other old houses, red and mossy, 
looked in through the bare branches ; but in spring the farther end 
of the lawn was carpeted with primroses, and canopied with foliage, 
and the long avenue of elms at one side, and the narrower path on 
the other under the lime-trees, which was called the Lady's Walk, 
might have graced a squire's house anywhere. Both of these ended 
in a high paling; but I defy you to have found that out when elms 
and limes alike were in their glory of summer array. 

After having said so much about the house, I may introduce you 
to its inhabitants. Mrs. Eastwood was a widow, and had four 
children, all as yet at home under the maternal roof. The eldest 
son was in a public office ; the second, Richard, commonly called 
Dick, was at home " reading " for one of those examinations which 
occupy all our youth now-a-days. The third boy, who bore the mag- 
nificent name of Plantagenet, usually, I am grieved to say, shortened 
into Jenny, was still at Eton. One only remains to be accounted 
for, and that was Ellinor. She was but one, counted according to 
ordinary arithmetic; but she was as good as three additional at 
least, reckoning by her importance in the household. " If you count 
girls, there are seven of us ; but some people don't <:ount girls. I'm 
one," said one of Mr, Punches delightful little boys in the old days 
of Leech. Ellinor Eastwood might have adapted this saying with 
perfect propriety to her own circumstances. The boys might or 
might not be counted; but to enter once into the house without 
hearing, seeing, divining the girl in it was impossible. Not that she 
was a remarkable young woman in any way. I don't know if she 
could justly be called clever ; and she certainly was not more per- 
fectly educated than usual — ^and does not everybody say that all 
women are badly educated? Her brothers knew twenty times as 
much as she did. They had all been at Eton ; and Frederick, the 
eldest, was a University man, and had taken a very good class, 
though not the highest ; and Dick was costing his mother a fortune 
in " coaches/' and was required by the conditions of his examination 
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to be a perfect mine of knowledge ; they ought by all rules to have 
been as superior to their sister intellectually and mentally as day- 
light is to darkness. But they were not. I don't venture to explain 
how it was ; perhaps the reader may in his or her experience have 
met with similar cases, though I allow that they go against a good 
many theories. The household was a young household altogether. 
Mrs. Eastwood herself was under fifty, which, for a woman who has 
had neither bad health nor trouble in her life, is quite a youthful age. 
Her eldest son was six-and-twenty. There had never appeared a 
very great difference between them; for Frederick had always been 
the most serious member of the family. His name of itself was a 
proof of this. While all the others were addressed by a perpetually 
varying host of diminutives and pet names, Frederick had always 
remained Frederick. I need not point out how different this is from 
*' Fred." He was the only member of the household who had as yet 
brought any trouble or anxiety to it, but he was by far the most 
proper and dignified person, in the house. The rest were very 
youthful indeed, varying, as we have said, from the light-hearted 
though sober- visaged youthfulness of seven-and-fortytothe tricksey 
boyhood of sixteen. It was a house, accordingly, in which there was 
always something going on. The family were well off, and they were 
popular ; they were rich enough to give frequent and pleasant little 
entertainments, and they had never acquired that pamful habit of 
asking, "Can we afford it?" which is so dreadful a drawback to 
social pleasures. I do not intend to imply by this that there was 
any recklessness or extravagance in this well-ordered house. On 
the contrary, Mrs. Eastwood's JmUs were paid as by clockwork, with 
a regularity which was vexatious to all the tradesmen she employed ; 
but neither she nor her children-^blessed privilege ! — knew what it 
was to be poor, and they had none of the habits of that struggling 
condition. That ghost which haunts the doors of the less comfort- 
ably endowed, which hovers by them in the very streets, and is 
always waiting round some comer — that black spectre of indebted- 
ness or scarcity had never been seen at The Elms. There was a 
cheerful security of enough, about the house, which is more delight- 
ful than wealth. To be sure, there are great moral qualities in- 
volved in the material comfort of having enough, into which we need 
not enter. The comfort of the Eastwoods was a matter of habit. 
They lived as they had always lived. It never occurred to them to 
start on a different ^^V^, or struggle to a higher level. What higher 
level could they want ? They were gentlefolks, and well connected; 
no sort of parvenu glitter could have done anjrthing for them, even 
had they thought of it; therefore it was no particular credit to them 
to be content and satisfied. The morality of the matter was passive 
in their case — it was habitual, it was natural, not a matter of resolu- 
' tion or thought. 

And yet there had been one break in this simple and uncompli* 

B 2 
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cated state of affairs. Four years before the date at which this his- 
tory begins, an event had occurred to which the family still looked 
back with a sort of superstition, — a mingled feeling of awe, regret, 
and pride, such as might move the descendants of some hero who 
had abdicated a throne at the call of duty. The year in which 
Frederick took his degree, and left Oxford, Mrs. Eastwood had put 
down her carrias^e, I dare not print such words in ordinary type. 
She said very littie about the reasons for this very serious proceed- 
ing ; but it cannot be denied that there was a grandeur and pathos 
in the incident, which gave it a place in what may be called the 
mythology of the family. Nobody attempted to explain how it was, 
or why it was. It gave a touch of elevating tragedy and mystery 
to the comfortable home-life, which was so pleasant and free from 
care. When now and then a sympathizing friend would say, " You 
must miss your carriage," Mrs, Eastwood was always prompt to 
disclaim any need for pity, "I have always been an excellent 
walker," she said cheerily. She would not receive any condolences, 
and yet even she got a certain subtle pleasure, without knowing it, 
out of the renunciation. It was the hardest thing she had ever been 
called upon to do in her life, and how could she help being a little, 
a very little, proud of it ? But, to be sure, this sentiment was quite 
unconscious. It was the only unexplained event in her innocent 
Kfe. Ellinor, of course, half by instinct, half by reason of that in- 
effable communion between a mother and an only daughter, which 
makes the one conscious of all that passes within and without the 
other almost without words, knew exactly how this great family 
event had come about ; but no one else laiew, not even the most 
intimate friends of the house. 

The cause, however, was nothing much out of the course of na- 
ture. Frederick, the eldest son and hope, he of whom everybody 
declared that he was his mother's stay and support, as good as the 
head of the family, had suddenly burst into her room one morning 
before she was up, like a sudden avalanche. He came to tell her, 
in the first place, that he had made up his mind not to go into the 
Church, for which he had been educated, and in which he had the 
best of prospects ; and in the second place, that he was deeply in 
debt, and was going out to Australia by the next ship to repent and 
make up his deficiencies. Fancy having all this poured into your 
ears of a cold spring morning in your peaceful bed, when you woke 
up with the consciousness that to-day would be as yesterday, and, 
perhaps, still more tranquil and pleasant. Mrs, Eastwood was 
stricken dumb with consternation. It was the first time that trouble 
in this shape had ever visited her. Grief she had known — ^but that 
curtain of gentle goodness and well-seeming which covers the sur- 
face of life had never before been rudely rent before her eyes, re- 
vealing the abyss below. And the shock was all the greater that it 
was Frederick who gave it ; he who had been her innocent child 
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just the other day, and who was still her serious boy, never the one 
to get into mischief. The surprise was so overwhelming that it 
almost deadened her sense of pain ; and then, before she could 
fully realize what had happened, the real importance of the event 
was still further confused by the fact, that instead of judging the 
culprit on his real demerits, she had to pray and plead with him to 
give up his mad resolution, to beg him not to throw his life away 
after his money. So urgent did this become that she gradually for- 
got all about the blame attaching to him, and could think of nothing 
but those terrible threats about Australia, which gradually became 
the central fact of the catastrophe. To do him justice, Frederick 
was perfectly sincere, and had no thought of the admirable effect to 
be produced by his obstinate determination. Where is the family 
that does not know such scenes ? The result was that the carriage 
was "put down,'' the debts paid, Australia averted; and after a 
short time Mr. Frederick Eastwood gained, after a severe examina- 
tion, his present appointment, and all again went merry as mar- 
riage-bells. I don't know whether the examination was in reality 
severe ; but at least Mrs. Eastwood thought so, which pleased her, 
and did nobody any harm ; and as time went on she found to her 
entire satisfaction that every thing had been for the best, and that 
Providence had brought good out of evil. In the first place, it was 
" noble" of Frederick, when he found he could not conscientiously 
enter the Church, to scorn all mercenary motives, and not to be 
tempted by the excellent living which he knew awaited him. And 
then what a comfort and blessing it was to have him at home, in- 
stead of away down in Somersetshire, and only paying his family a 
visit two or three times in a year ! Thus the fault faded out of 
sight altogether by the crowding of the circumstances round it ; 
and Frederick himself, in contemplating (for he was always serious) 
the providential way in which his life had been arranged for him 
in a new groove, forgot that the first step in this arrangement had 
been a very' reprehensible one on his own part, and came to regard 
the " putting down " of the carriage as the rest did — as a tremen- 
dous and mysterious family event, calling forth an intense pride and 
melancholy, but no individual sense of guilt or responsibility so far 
as he was personally concerned. " I don't like to take you out in a 
fly, Nelly," Mrs. Eastwood would sometimes say, as she gave a last 
touch to Ellinor's ribbons, and breathed a soft little sigh. " As if I 
cared J " cried the girl : " and besides, you can say, like Lady Dob- 
son, that you never take your horses out at night." Now Lady 
Dobson was very rich, and in trade, and a standing joke in the 
Eastwood circle ; and the party went off very merry in the fly, with 
never another thought of the carriage which had been "put 
down." 

Light-hearted folk ! That sudden tempest of trouble and terror 
which had driven Frederick into the Sealing- Wax OC^c^, ^tv^ xYi^ 
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ladies into Mr. Sutton's neat flys, gave, I think, on the whole, a zest 
to their happiness. 

The drawing-room at The Elms was a large room, with a rounded 
end occupied by a great bow window, which opened like a door into 
a pretty conservatory, always gay with flowers. Opposite the fire- 
place were three other long and large windows, cut to the floor, from 
which you looked out over the long stretch of greensward em- 
bosomed in great trees which has been already described. In sum- 
mer, the flower beds which were cut in the grass close under the 
windows were ablaze witTi brilliant colour ; but in the meantime, on 
the afternoon when this story opens, nothing was visible but an 
interrupted golden line of crocus, defining each bed, and depending 
upon the sun to make the definition successful. When the day was 
bright the border bristled all round in close array with spikes of 
gold ; but on this particular day it was gloomy, and the line was 
straggling and broken. On a damp February afternoon the strongest 
attraction is generally indoors ; and the room was bright enough to 
satisfy the most difficult critic, ^frs. Eastwood had, as every 
mother of a family ought to have, her particular chair, with her par- 
ticular little table and footstool, a detached and commanding position, 
a genial domestic throne, with the supremacy of which no one ever 
interfered. There was room for any one who wanted counsel to 
draw a chair by its side, and plenty of room for a big boy to stretch 
out his lazy length on the rug at its feet, resting a curly head, it 
might be, on the mother's footstool. Mrs. Eastwood was seated 
here in her black gown with violet ribbons, which was her compro- 
mise between the world and her widowhood. Sometimes she went 
the length of grey and red. I don't know what innocent prejudice 
she had to the effect that grey and red betokened still some recon- 
dite style of mourning ; but such was her prejudice. She would 
have felt a blue ribbon to be profane. Need I say that she was 
plump, and had perhaps a little more colour than when she was 
twenty ? But there were few wrinkles upon her pleasant face, and 
no clouds upon her forehead. She had known grief, innocent and 
holy, but no trouble of that wearing kind wTiich saps the strength 
and steals the courage out of life, except that one of which the 
reader has been told ; and that, as he has also been informed, had 
turned out for the best. 

Ellinor was the only other member of the family present, except, 
indeed, a certaiif small Skye terrier, known by the name of Winks, 
who was a very important member of the family. As Winks, how- 
ever, for the present is asleep coiled up in an easy chair, and 
happily unobservant of what is going on, we may leave him for an 
after occasion, and pass on to the young lady of the house. What 
can we say about her ? Dear and gentle reader, you know half-a- 
hundred just like Nelly. She had brown hair, bright, dancing, 
brown eyes, and a nose which, thanks to Mr. Tennyson, we do not 
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require to describe as retroussi. It was " tip-tilted, like the petal of 
a flower." As there was not a straight line about her anywhere, this 
delicate little turn was appropriate. Although, however, it is true 
that there was no one straight line about the girl, the combination 
of a hundred soft curves produced a perfect pose of figure, light, 
firm, and elastic, like — well, like most girls of twenty. What can 
one say more ? Nelly had no settled place like her mother. She 
was not restless, nor fidgetty, but she was everywhere at once. I 
don't know why it was necessary that she should be always in 
motion— for she never crossed the room or went from one table to 
another without a reason for it — ^but somehow there was a perpetual 
play of movement and variety in every room where she was. Even 
when she was absorbed in the tranquillity of needlework, the motion 
of her hand kept things going. She was like a brook : a soft 
atmosphere of sound and movement — always soft, always pleasant 
— belonged to her by nature ; but, like the brook, she tranquillized 
the surrounding scenery ; or, like a bird, making the quietness seem 
more complete by its flitting from one branch to another, and 
delicious trying over of its favourite notes. Nelly was not alarm- 
ingly good, nor perfect in any way I know of ; but she fulfilled this 
mission of the girl, which I fear, among greater aims, is falling a 
little into disrepute — she filled the whole house with her youth, her 
brightness, her gaiety, her overflowing life. No great demands of 
any kind had yet been made upon her. Whether she would be 
capable of responding to them when they came, no one could tell ; 
but in the meantime she fulfilled her primitive use with the most 
thorough completeness. She was the life of the house. 

Mrs. Eastwood had brought in some letters with her to the 
drawing-room. They had been delivered at luncheon, and as none 
looked very pressing, they had been suffered to wait. This happy 
household was in no anxiety about its letters. That continual fear 
of bad news which afflicts most of us had no place in the bosom of 
the easy soul who had but one of her children absent from her, and 
he within half-an-hour by railway. She went over them at leisure, 
reading here and there a few words aloud. " Fancy, Nelly, Claude 
Somerville is going to be married at last,'' she said. " I wonder if 
his people will think her good enough ; but indeed they will never 
think any one good enough ; and poor little Mary Martin is going 
out as a governess. Now, how much better if Claude had married 
her, and saved such a sad experiment ?" 

" But did they ever care for each other ?" asked Nelly, with open 
eyes. 

" No, I don't think they did. But what a nice arrangement it 
would have been! Whereas the girl he is going to marry is an 
heiress," said Mrs. Eastwood, "and has no need of him, so to 
speak. Dear me ! I do not mean to speak against Providence ; but 
I ^ould like sometimes to interfere. — Listen \ * Poot VilxNa^^si 
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bears up very bravely. She pretends to make light of it ; but what 
a change it will be from her home, and her father who spoilt her ?' *' 

" Mamma, let us have her here on a long visit,'' cried Nelly. " I 
am sure if she chose she might spend her life among her friends." 

*' She is a very independent little thing," said Mrs. Eastwood 
doubtfully. " Frederick and she were once rather good friends ; 
but you may write to her if you like, Nelly. It will always be 
kind. The Claude Somervilles are going to Italy for their wedding 
trip. Dear me ! why can't people stay at home ? one hears of 
nothing but Italy. And, speaking of that, here is an Italian post- 
mark. I wonder who it comes from." 

A few minutes passed, and Mrs. Eastwood made no further com- 
munication. " Where is it from ?" EUinor asked twice, not caring 
to be kept in suspense, for the correspondence of the house, like 
other things, was in common. Her mother, however, made no 
reply. She uttered various half articulate exclamations — "Dear 
me 1 dear me ! Poor man ; has it really come to that !" she mur- 
mured as she read. "What is it, mamma !" said EUinor. Mrs. 
Eastwood read it all over, cried out, " Good gracious, Nelly !" and 
then turning back to the first page, read it over again. When 
Nelly found it impossible to bear this suspense any longer, she rose 
and wdnt behind her mother's chair, and looked over her shoulder : 
** Is it bad news .'*" she cried, looking at the cramped lines which she 
could not make out. " Dear ! dear me ! dear me ! what shall I do, 
Nelly ?" said Mrs. Eastwood, wringing her hands ; arid then she 
added, " Don't write to Mary Martin, my dear, here is some one to 
be looked to of our own." 



CHAPTER II. 

THE NEWS, AND HOW IT WAS RECEIVED, 

Mrs. Eastwood had scarcely uttered these mysterious and affecting 
words, when a roll of wheels, a resounding knock, a peal at the 
outer door, announced visitors. " Oh, call Brownlow, Nelly, quick, 
before the door is opened !" she said. " Oh, Brownlow, stop a 
moment ; I have just heard of a death in the family. I don't think 
I can see any one ; I don't think that I ought to be able to see any 
one, Nelly ?" 

"Who is it, mamma?" cried Nelly, taking possession of the 
letter. Mrs. Eastwood took out her handkerchief and put it lightly 
to her eyes. 

" I don't mean that I was fond of him," she said, " or could 
be, for I did not know him, scarcely — ^but still it is a shock. It is 
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my brother-in-law, Nelly, Mr. Vane — ^whom you have heard of. I 
wonder now, who it is at the door ? If it is Mrs. Everard, Brown- 
low, you can let her in ; but if it is Lady Dobson, or Miss Hill, or 
any other of those people, say I have just heard of a death in the 
family. Now run ! it must be some one of importance, for there is 
another knock at the door." 

"Mr. Vane — ^why he is not even a relation!" cried Nelly. 
" There ! Brownlow is sending the people away. My step-aunt's 
husband, whom none of us ever saw -" 

"It would be more civil to call him your step-uncle, Nelly. 
People generally do — especially as he is dead now, poor man, and 
never can take anything upon him. Oh, dear ! why, it was Mrs. 
Barclay, and her brother, Sir Alexis — people I really wanted to see. 
How unfortunate ! Brownlow, I am sure I said particularly, Lady 
Dobson, or Miss Hill, or that kind of person ^' 

" You said Mrs. Everard was to come in, mum, and no one else," 
s^d Brownlow, standing very stiffly erect with his tray, and the 
card on it, in his hand. 

" That is how it always happens," said Nelly, " when you say you 
are not at home. The nicest people always get sent away : the 
bores come at other times, and are admitted as a matter of course. 
Not to say (hat one should always tell the truth ; it is the best 
policy, like honesty, and other good things." 

" Nelly, you forget yourself," said Mrs. Eastwood. " 'WTien I 
say not at home, everybody understands what is meant. But in the 
present instance there is no fib. Of course, now we must keep it 
up for to-day, at least. You can say, * Not a near relation,' Brown- 
low ; * nothing to draw down the blinds for, but very unexpected 
and a shock/ That is enough. Poor man ! it is true I never saw 
him but twice, and my father never forgave poor Isabella for 
marrying him. Poor Isabella ! But that is not all, dear. Give me 
the letter again." 

" I am reading it, mamma," said Nelly, aijd she began to spell 
it out aloud, stumbling over the crabbed Italian, and somewhat 
mazed by mingled ignorance and wonder. "Here is something 
about a girl, a young lady. Who is this young lady, and what did 
you mean when you said some one of our very own ?" 

" I have been a wicked woman," said Mrs. Eastwood. " When 
poor Isabella died, I never asked about the baby ; I took it for 
granted the baby died too. And I did hate the man so, Nelly ; 
he killed her ; I am sure he killed her. And here has the 
poor baby been living all the time ! I am a wicked woman. I 
might have been of some use, and taken her away from that 
dreadful man." 

" But she seems to have liked the dreadful man. It says here 
that she cannot be consoled. Poor thing ! Don't you know any- 
thing about her, mamma ? " cried Nelly. Hei^ ^x^. 'S.^'sX^OkCi^ 
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took out her handkerchief once more, and this time cried in earnest 
with grief and shame. 

" I am a hard-hearted, bad woman !" she said ; " Don't contradict 
me, Nelly. A girl that is my own flesh and blood ; and I never 
even inquired after her — did not know of her existence " 

" Well, mamma, I think I will give you absolution," said Nelly. 
" If you did not know of her existence, how could you inquire after 
her ? Did poor Aunt Isabella die when she was born ?" 

" That is the worst of it all," said Mrs. Eastwood. " I must make 
a clean breast of it. I must not deceive myself any more. Yes, I 
did know of the poor child's existence. She must have been 
six or seven when Isabella died. The child had the fever too, and 
I persuaded myself she must have gone with her mother. For you 
see, Mr. Vane — poor man, he is dead ; we must not speak any 
harm of him — was so very disagreeable in his letters. I know I 
ought to have inquired ; but I had got to dislike him so much, and 
almost to be afraid of him ^" 

" I think it was not quite right of you," said Nelly, with the 
gravity of a judge. 

" I know it was not," said the culprit, penitent. " Many a time 
I have said to myself, I would write, but always put it off again. 
However, it is not too late now to make amends to her ; and as for 
him Give me the letter, Nelly. Oh ! to think he should be 

dead — such a man as that." 

" Well, surely, mamma, he is no great loss, if he was such a 
man/' 

" Not to us ; oh no, not to us ! Not to any one except himself; 
but for himself! Think, Nelly. However, we are not called upon 
to judge him, thank Heaven ! And as for the poor child — the poor 
little girl '' 

" It is a long time since Aunt Isabella died," said Nelly. " How 
old is the little girl now ?" 

Mrs. Eastwood had to make a great effort of recollection. She 
had many landmarks all through her life from which to date, and 
after a comparison of these, and some trouble in fixing the exact 
one that answered, she at length decided that her sister's death had 
taken place the year that Frederick had his fever, which was when 
he was sixteen. It is unnecessary for us to go into the details by 
which she proved her calculation — as that he grew out of all his 
clothes while he was ill, and had nothing to put on till his new 
mourning arrived, which was a melancholy business for an invalid. 
By this means, however, the fact was established, that " the poor 
little girl " must be at least sixteen, a startling conclusion, for 
which neither of the ladies were prepared. 

** As old as Jenny," said Ellinor, pondering, with unusal gravity 
upon her face. 
^'But then she is a girl, dear, not a boy, remember,^ said Mrs. 
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Eastwood. " Jenny is a dear boy, but two of him in the house 
would be trying — in London. That is the worst of London. When 
boys are at home for the holidays they have so little scope, poor 
fellows. I wonder if she has had any education, poor child ?" 

" I wonder," said Nelly, still very grave. " Mamma, must this 
new cousin come here ?'* 

" Where else could she go, Nelly ? We must be very kind to her. 
Besides, she will be a companion for you. It will be very delight- 
ful, I don't doubt, to have her/' said Mrs. Eastwood, with a certain 
quaver and hesitation in her voice. 

Nelly made no immediate reply. " It will be very odd," she said, 
after a pause, " to have another girl in the house — a girl not so far 
off one's own age. Dear, what an unpleasant sort of creature I must 
be ! I don't feel quite so sure that I shall like it. Perhaps she 
will be much nicer than I am ; perhaps people will like her better. 
I am dreadfully afraid, mamma, I am not good enough to be quite 
happy about it. If she had been six instead of sixteen ^ 

" Nelly, don't say anything, dear. She is our own flesh and 
blood. You would be good to any stranger. As for being nicer 
than you, my Nelly ! — But poor child, poor child, without either 
father or mother, without a friend to stand by her — inconsolable in 
a strange country " 

** But, mamma," said Nelly, scarcely able to keep from crying in 
sympathy, " it cannot be a strange country to her if she has lived 
there all her life." 

" That does not matter, dear ; nothing can change the fact," said 
Mrs. Eastwood. " I have been in Italy, and I know how English 
people live. They hold themselves aloof. Though they live there 
all their lives, it is always a strange country to them. And he was 
not the sort of man to make friends. I dare say she has been 
brought up by some old servant or other, and allowed to run wild." 
Here Mrs. Eastwood paused and sighed. She was the kindest 
woman in the world, but the idea of a girl of sixteen, with no manners 
or education, suddenly thrown upon her hands, a new member of 
her family, brought up under circumstances so different, and no 
doubt unlike them in every way, was not without its painful side. 
And she was angry with herself for seeing this, and grieved to think 
that she had so little natural affection or Christian charity. " Our 
whole hearts ought to go out towards her, poor thing," she added, 
with profound compunction. " She has nobody else in the world to 
look to ; and, Nelly, whatever may be our first momentary feeling, 
of coxirse there can be no real hesitation ^" 

" Of course," said Nelly, springing to her feet. " There is Mrs. 
Everard's knock this time, and now I know you will tell her all 
about it. What room must she have? the little green room, or the 
room in the wing, or ^" 

** Dear," said Mrs. Eastwood coaxingly, " t\ie Vm^^*^ ^si!^ ^^ 
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warmest would be the little room, off yours — close to us both — ^to 
make the poor child feel at home." 

" I knew that was what you would say/' cried Nelly, half laugh- 
ing, half crying ; "it is exactly like you, mamma; not only take 
her in, but take her into the very centre of the nest, between you 
and me." 

"To warm her, poor child," said the inconsistent mother, laugh- 
ing and crying too ; and Nelly ran off, stumbling in her way against 
Mrs. Eveiard, her mother's friend, whom the rest of the family were 
not fond of. "Do not knock* me down, EUinor," said that lady, 
giving Nelly a kiss, which she received without enthusiasm. Where 
was Nelly going ? Straight up stairs without a pause to the little 
room which, already in her own mind, she too had destined to her 
unknown cousin. She went and looked at it with her head on one 
side, contemplating the little bed, which was decked with faded 
chintz, and the paper, which was somewhat dingy, and the carpet, 
which was so worn as to bear little trace of its original pattern. 
" This will never do," Nelly said to herself. Her imagination, which 
was a very lively and sprightly imagination, instantly set off on a 
voyage of discovery through the house to make up what was want- 
ing. She seized, always in her thoughts, upon here a picture, and 
there a set of shelves, and rooted out from the lumber-room the 
tiniest of easy chairs, and made up her mind as to the hangings. I 
do not mean to say that this was all pure kindness. To tell the 
truth, Nelly liked the job. The arrangement of the room, and its 
conversion out of a dingy receptacle for a nursery maid to a bower 
for a young lady, was the most delightful occupation to her. Did 
not some one say that a lady had lately set herself up in business 
as a house decorator? EUinor Eastwood would have been her 
apprentice, her joumeywoman, with all her heart. 

It will be apparent from this that though the first idea of the new 
arrival startled both mother and daughter, the orphan was not 
likely to have a cold or unkindly reception. So much the reverse 
indeed was this to the real case, that by the time Mrs. Eastwood 
had confided all to her friend she herself was in high excitement 
and expectation of her unknown niece. Mrs. Everard had condoled 
with her on the burden, the responsibility, the trouble, every one of 
which words added to the force of the revulsion in her kindly and 
simple soul. " God forgive me, Nelly," she said, when her daughter 
reappeared in the twilight, " if I thought my own sister's child a 
burden, or shrank from the responsibility of taking care of my own 
flesh and blood. It seemed to hurt me when she said such things. 
She must have thought that was how I felt about it ; when, Heaven 
knows, the very reverse " 

"It was just like her, mamma," said Nelly. 

" My dear, none of you are just to poor Mrs. Everard," said the 
mother, driven back upon herself. She dared not grumble ever so 
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little at this friend of her bosom without giving occasion, so to speak, 
to the Adversary to blaspheme. Therefore for the sake of peace 
she gulped down a great many of her friend's opinions without ven- 
turing to say how much she disagreed with them. The two were 
sitting there, consulting over the fire, when Frederick came in. 
There were no lights in the room, the shutters were not closed, nor 
even the blinds drawn, and the trees were dimly discernible like 
processions of ghosts in the dim air outside. That still world out- 
side, looking in through the window, was somewhat eerie and 
dreary ; when it caught Mrs. Eastwood's eye she was apt to get 
nervous, and declare that there was somebody in the grounds, and 
that she saw a face looking in. But this evening she had other 
things to think of. Frederick, however, as he came in, felt a shadow 
of his mother's superstitions and alarms. The glimmering dark 
outside seemed to him full of possible dangers. " Why don't you 
have the lamps lighted, and shut up the windows ?" he said. " I 
can't understand your liking for the firelightj mother. One can't 
see to do anything, and anybody that chooses can see in." 

** We don't want to do anything, and we don't care who sees 
us," said Nelly, who was sometimes saucy to her elder brother. 

*' Don't wrangle, children : we were discussing something which 
will startle you very much, Frederick, as it did me. It will make 
quite a change in everything. Perhaps Frederick will feel it leasts! 
being out all day ; but we must all feel it," said Mrs. Eastwood. 
Frederick seated himself with his face to the window with a certain 
air of endurance. He did not like the firelight flashing over him, 
and revealing what he might happen to be thinking. Frederick 
liked to keep his thoughts to himself; to tell just as much as he 
liked, and no more. He put his hands into his pockets, and gave 
a half perceptible shrug to his shoulders. He did not expect to be 
at all startled. " A change in the fashion, I suppose," he said to 
himself. He was supposed to be very fond of home, and a most 
domestic young man ; and this was one of the ways in which he 
indemnified himself for the good character which he took pains to 
keep up. 

They told him the story from beginning to end, and he was 
not startled ; but he was interested, which was a great deal more 
than he expected to be. When the lamp was brought in he got 
the letter ; but did not make very much of that, for to EUinor's 
great gratification he could not read it. It was written in Italian, 
as we have said. Now, Mrs. Eastwood was the only person 
in the house who knew Italian, though Nelly herself could spell 
it out. The mother was rather proud of her accomplishment. 
She had lived in Italy in her youth, and had never ceased to regard 
that fact as one of the great things in her life. It was with a thrill 
of pleasure that she read the letter over, translating it word by word. 
And it was something to have moved FredetickXo suOa. Vcv\<et^'5»X» '^?l^ 
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entered into the discussion afterwards with warmth, and gave his 
advice with that practical good sense which his mother always 
admired, though she was not unaware that it sometimes failed him 
in his own affairs. " She cannot come here by herself," he said ; 
" some one must go and fetch her. You can't allow a girl of that 
age to travel alone." 

" That is quite true, Frederick," said Mrs. Eastwood ; " how odd 
I should never have thought of it before. Of course, she could not 
travel alone. Dear, dear, what must we do ? I cannot go myself, 
and leave you all to your own devices. Could I send Brownlow, I 
wonder ; or old Alice ?" 

" Brownlow would never find his way to Pisa. He would break 
down long before he got there. And old Alice, what good could 
she do— an old woman ?" 
^ " She travelled with me," said Mrs. Eastwood, with modest pride. 
*^ Wherever I went she went. She learned a little of the language 
too. She would take very good care of her. Whom else can I 
send ? Dick is too young, and too busy about his examination.'' 

"If you will pay me well I don't mind going myself," said 
Frederick, stroking his moustache, and thus concealing a smile 
which lurked about the comers of his mouth. 

** You, Frederick ? It is very good of you to think of it. I never 
tiilought of you. What a pity we cannot make a party, and all 
go!" said Mrs. Eastwood. "To be sure that would cost a good 
deal. I would pay your expenses, of course, my dear, if you could 
make up your mind to go. That would, no doubt, be the nicest 
way of all. Yes ; and although it is a melancholy occasion, it would 
be a little change for you too. You have been looking rather pale 
lately, Frederick." 

"Yes, I have been looking pale," he said, with a little laugh, "and 
feeling pale. I'll go. I don't care much for the melancholy of the 
occasion, and I should like the change. To be sure, I am not much 
like old Alice ; if the little girl wants a nursemaid I might be 
awkward — — " 

" She is sixteen," said Mrs. Eastwood. Nelly made no remark ; 
but she watched her brother with a scrutiny he did not quite like. 

"Do you see anything extraordinary about me, Nell, that you 
Stare at me like that ?" he said, with a little irritation. 

" Oh, nothing extraordinary," said Ellinor. There was a frequent 
bickering between the two, which made the mother uncomfortable 
sometimes. " I was thinking you must want a change very much 
to be so ready to officiate as a niursemaid." 

" I do want a change," he said. 

" Don't wrangle, my dear children," said their mother ; ** what is 
the use of wrangling ? You have always done it since you were 
babies. Nelly> I wish you were not so fond of having the last 
word.'' 
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" I did not have the last word this time/' said Nelly hastily, 
ander her breath. 

" For, if you will think of it, it is very good of Frederick to bestow 
so much interest on a poor lonely little girl. Neither you ndr I, 
Nelly, though we are women, and ought to have more feeling, ever 
thought of going to fetch her. The thing is, can you get leave, 
Frederick ? You had your two months in the autumn, and then you 
had Christmas, and you have been out of town very often, you know, 
for three days. Can you have leave again so soon 1 You must take 
care not to hurt yourself in the office." 

** Oh, I can manage ; I am not afraid of the office," he said ; but 
at this moment Brownlow rung the bell solemnly, meaning that it 
was time to dress. When they sat down to dinner together, four of 
them — ^for Dick had come in in the meantime — they were as handsome 
a young family party as could be seen. The table was bright with 
such flowers as were to be had ; well lighted, well served. Perhaps 
of all the party Frederick was the most strictly handsome. He had 
a somewhat long face, with a melancholy look, which a great many 
people found interesting — a Charles I. look some ladies said ; and 
he cultivated a small beard, which was slightly peaked, and kept up 
this resemblance. His features were very regular : and his fine dark 
brown hair longer than men usually wear it. He was very particular 
in his dress, and had delicate hands, shapely and white. He looked 
like a man to whom something would happen, the same ladies said 
who found out his resemblance to Charles I , There was one thing 
about him, however, that few people remarked at first sight ; for he 
was aware of it, and did his best to conceal the defect of which he 
was conscious. He was not fond of meeting a direct look. This 
did not show itself by any vulgar shiftiness of look, or downright 
evasion of other people's eyes. He faced the world boldly enough, 
forcing himself to do it. There was, however, a subtle hesitation, a 
dislike to do it, which affected people strangely who found this 
peculiarity out ; it affected them with a certain vague doubtfulness, 
not strong enough to be called suspicion. This failing it was, unde- 
fined and undefinable, which attracted Nelly's eyes so often to her 
brother's face, and produced the " wrangling " which Mrs. Eastwood 
protested against. Nelly had, without quite knowing it, a wondering 
curiosity about Frederick ; though he was her brother, she had not 
found him out. 

"What's the new girl's name?" said Dick, who was exactly like 
all the other young men going in for examinations who abound in 
English society, and perhaps scarcely impress the general mind so 
much as their universal information gives them a right to do. He 
was not great in conversation, and he was fond of asking questions. 
Some people thought it was an admirable omen of his future success. 
It there was a new point to be found out in an exhausted Vy^vc^'a^ 
new detail or particular (for Dick was vexv piac\AC3i)^ -w^ciOcLTka ^'Ckfc 
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had investigated, one of his questions was sure to hit the mark. 
And it was wonderful, seeing the interest all young persons take in 
proper names, that this important inquiry had been left to him. 
" You talk of her as the little girl, and the cousin, and so forth ; ain't 
she possessed of a name ?" 

" To be sure ; what is her name ?" cried Nelly promptly. 

Mrs. Eastwood went back into the recesses of her memory. She 
knew it was a great family name in the branch of the Vanes to 
which her brother-in-law belonged. It was something very unlike 
him ; that she remembered : very much imlike him ; for she recol- 
lected quite Well thinking so when she heard it first. Not Angel ; 
oh, no, though that was pretty, and quite the reverse of the father. 
No. Now she recollected. Innocent — that was the name. 

"Innocent!*' they all said, repeating it one after another all 
round the table. It impressed the family somehow, and made 
Mrs. Eastwood — I cannot tell you exactly for what reason— cry a 
little. There was something tnat went to her kind heart in the 
name. 

And two days after Frederick started for the Continent, to bring 
the orphan home. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE FAMILY. 

A BRIGHT spring morning, sharp and cold, but with floods of sun- 
shine everywhere — sunshine on the grass, turning the delicate rime 
into a network of pearls, and glittering along all the bare branches, 
where the brown buds were beginning to swell — colder than 
autumn, almost colder than winter, but with a different sentiment 
in the air. Spring cold is like the poverty of a poor man who has 
had a fortune left him — better days are coming ; the trees felt this 
already, though their buds were pinched, and Nelly felt it as she 
went out with her garden gloves on, and a pair of scissors. What 
did she expect to fold in the garden, do you ask t Nothing in the 
garden, where the crocuses had scarcely awakened to the fact that 
the sun was up and calling them ; but away at the end of the lawn, 
among the roots of that transept of lime trees which crossed the 
avenue of big elms, there were hosts of hardy little snowdrops 
peeping up among the half-frozen grass, and growing in handfuls as 
Nature bade them. By what sweet piece of good fortune this came 
to be, I cannot tell ; but so it was. Nelly herself, in a jacket 
trimmed with white fur, was too bright to be like her snowdrops. 
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She ran up and down the long avenue to warm her delicate little 
toes. It was a better way than sitting over the fire. In the little 
open space before the garden door, Dick, with a book in his coat 
pocket, was doing what he could to inform the mind of Winks. 
Dick was supposed to get up at seven to improve his own mind, 
and, I presimie, he believed that the book in his pocket did him 
some good by mere contact, if nothing else. He had read, at most, 
one page of it, at the expense of I don't know how many yawns, but 
now his soul was set on the more congenial task of teaching Winks 
to carry a musket and stand on guard. Winks looked at the stick 
which had fallen from his unwilling paws, sniffing at it with a 
certain cynical disbelief in the supposed weapon. He was a very 
dark-coloured Skye, almost black, and had a way of grinning at 
Dick with all his white teeth displayed from his black lips, in a. 
satirical smile which incensed his instructor greatly. Winks had 
as great objections to bein^ instructed as Dick had himself, but,, 
being above those prudential reasons which induced his young 
master to smother his feelings, the four-footed neophyte had. 
distinctly the advantage. He did not believe in the feigned fire^ 
arm, and words could not have expressed the good-humoured 
disdain with which he wagged his tail. " You think this is a gun, I 
suppose," Winks's tail said; "but I who am your intellectual 
superior am not to be taken in. Take up that bit of wood in my^ 
paws as if I was a mountebank ! Not if I know it" " Sit up, sir,, 
sit up," said Dick in a passion. Winks only smiled the more and 
wagged his tail But the lesson, though it amused his C3mical 
humour, began to bore him. All at once he put his head on one 
side, and pricked up his ears, responding to some imaginary calL 
The pantomime was far cleverer than anything Dick was capable 
of. ** I think I hear my mistress calling me," Winks said in the 
plainest English ; but ne was too clever to escape at once. He 
paused, contemplative, consulting heaven and earth. *' Did I hear 
my mistress call ?" Then suddenly once more came the imaginary 
summons. " Distressed I am sure, beyond all measure, to leave 
you," the polite dog said, with a final wag of his tail, triumphant,, 
yet deprecating. ** Confound the little brute !" cried Dick, in- 
dignant ; and Winks chuckled as he ran oif on three legs, pretend- 
ing to be all eagerness. " Confound the little beast I " repeated the 
boy ; " Nelly, come here, and don't dance about in that aggravating 
way ;— just when I thought he had got hold of a new trick !" 

** Winks is a great dead too clever to do tricks,*' said Nelly. 

**Yes, he is as knowing as I am," said innocent Dick, "I 
wonder now if there is any truth in that stuff about transmigration. 
He must have been an actor, that brute. I don't believe my 
mother called a bit. I don't believe she is downstairs yet— cunning 
little beast ! What a jolly lot of snowdrops, Nelly ! Are you going 
in? It's not nine yet. Come round the walk, 1 vi2iii\. Xo ^-^wais.Xa 
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you. Oh what an awful bore is this exam. ! " said Dick, with a 
deep sigh. " Now I put it to you, Nell, in the spirit of fairness, 
how can a fellow be expected to do mathematics before breakfast ? 
It is bad enough when you have been worked up to it, and 
supported ; but at eight o'clock in the morning, without so much 
as a cup of coffee ! What are men supposed to be made of? I am 
sure it never was so in the old times." 

" Much you know about it,'' said Nelly. " When I was at 
school, and much younger than you, I had to get up and practise 
for an hour and a half before breakfast — cold fingers and cold keys 
— and not even a fire." 

" Oh, as for that," said Dick, " of course I never minded getting 
up at Eton ; all the other fellows did it, and for one thing, the 
masters were punished just as much as we were, and looked just as 
blue. But when you are all of you in your comfortable beds, and 
only me at work !" 

" If that was all, I should not mind in the least getting up and 
sitting with you," said Nelly ; " but then we should only chatter, 
and no work would be done. And if you work hard, you know it 
will soon be over." 

" Soon over ? yes, till the next one," said Dick the disconsolate ; 

and then India at the end. There's Frederick now, a lazy beggar, 
comes down at ten o'clock, and everybody thinks it quite right. 
Why should there be such a difference between him and me? 
You're a girl, and don't count ; but why should he be in clover at 
the Sealing Wax Office, while I am to be sent to India ?" 

" Frederick will never get rich in the Sealing Wax Office, but 
you may in India. Besides, you know," said Nelly, who was 
impressionable on this point, though she did not altogether trust her 
elder brother, " he would have been in the Church had he not been 
too conscientious. Quantities of men go into the Church without 
thinking what they are doing ; but Frederick had scruples — he had 
doubts even on some points ^" 

" Much anybody would care if I had doubts," said Dick ; " if 
I were to set up opinions, Nell " 

But this was more than Nelly's gravity could stand. The idea 
of Dick having opinions, and the injured look with which he 
announced the probable indifference of the world to them, sent his 
sister off into that fou rire which no one can stop. " I will race 
you to the end of the walk," she said, trying to subdue herself ; 
and, undismayed by the indifference thus shown to his metaphysical 
difficulties, Dick accepted the challenge. He allowed her to dart 
past him with all a boy's contempt. He regarded her, indeed, with 
something of the same sentiment with which Winks had regarded 
him. " Girls spend all their strength at the first outset," Dick said 
composedly, going steadily on with his squared elbows. *' They're 
iike greased lightning for ten yards or so, and then they're done— 
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like you, Nell," he said, passing her when she paused, panting, to 
take breath. She had made a hard fight for it, however. She had 
run to within a few yards of the goal before she allowed herself to 
be beaten. Dick immediately began a lecture to her upon the 
deficiency of feminine performances, which was perhaps too 
technical for these pages, but so like many lectures on the same 
subject that the reader will have little difficulty in imagining it. 
"You never can *stay,"' was the conclusion, made with much 
patronizing good-humour. Altogether, it was apparent that Dick's 
general opinion of his sister coincided wonderfully with Winks's 
opinion of himself. Great wits jump. 

" Miss Ellinor, your mamma has been a-waiting breakfast this 
half-hour," said Brownlow solemnly, addressing them from the end 
of the walk. Brownlow was large and stout, and filled up the 
vista formed by the branches. They had known his sway all their 
lives, and they laughed at him between themselves ; but the young 
Eastwoods had not yet learned to disobey Brownlow. They put 
themselves in motion with the utmost docility. " We are coming 
directly/' said Nelly, running to pick up her basket with the snow- 
drops. Even Frederick did instinctively what Brownlow told him. 
The brother and sister went on to the house, following the large 
black shadow which moved with dignity before them. " What an 
awful old bore he is," said Dick : " look here, Nell, what will you 
bet that I couldn't hit that big red ear of his with this chestnut ? 
One, two, three ^" 

"Oh, don't, Dick, for heaven's sake !" said Nelly, catching his 
hand ; " though he is an old bore. I wonder how it is that we have 
none but old servants ? Mamma prefers them, I suppose ; though 
Frederick, I know, would like another cook, and I, — oh, no, I 
couldn't part with old Alice. What a wretch I am to think of it ! 
But she never can help one to a new way of doing one's hair." 

" I always do my hair exactly the same," said Dick. " I never 
require any one to help me." 

" Oh, you !" said Nelly taking her revenge ; " who cares how a 
boy looks ?" And thus they went in, breathing youth, and fun, and 
nonsense, and mischief. Mrs. Eastwood stood warming her hands 
•by the fire, but Dick and Nelly put themselves on the other side of 
the table. Their young blood was dancing, their young limbs too 
light to be touched by the cold. 

" I wonder where Frederick will be by this time ; I wonder when 
he will reach Pisa," said the mother. " I suppose it is not to be 
expected that a young man would go right through Paris without 
stopping. But when I think of that poor little thing all alone ^" 

" The wind blew nice and strong last night," said Dick ; "it 
would be pleasant in the Channel. I say, mamma, I hope Frederick 
liked it. How queer he would look this morning I VHiat ^. \Xv\a^ 
itis Jiot to be able to stand a breeze at seal \ou s\io\3XdL VaN^ 

C 2 
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seen us off the Needles in the last equinoctial, in old Summerdakls 
yacht." 

^' Don't tell me about it," said Mrs. Eastwood, closing her eyes 
and setting down her tea-cup. ^* Some of these days you will hear 
tiiat Mr. Summerdale and his yacht have gone to the bottom : and 
I am sure, though I would not be uncharitable to any man, I think 
he deserves it : carrying boys away in a storm without the know- 
ledge of their people. I thought I should have died." 

'' I was a good bit more like dying, and I did not mind," cried 
Dick. " It was glorious. The noise, so that you couldn't hear 
yourself talk, and the excitement, and the confusion, and the 
danger I Hadn't we just a squeak for ^ ? It was gloriously jolly," 
cried Dick, rubbing his hands at the recollection. He looked so 
wickedly pleased with the escapade that his mother could not. help 
snubbing him on the spot 

'' I hope you have got a great deal of work done this morning. 
Alice tells me you got up directly when you were called. And you 
must remember, Dick^ how very short the time is getting," she said, 
in her softest tones. ** I would not for the world deprive you of a 
single advantage ; but seven-and-sixpence an hour is a very great 
de^ to pay unless you take the full advantage of it. And now I 
shall have another child to provide for,** Mrs. Eastwood added, 
sighing faintly. Poor Dick's random mood was over. He said 
something about mathematics in general which was not compli- 
mentary to that lofty science. 

" If it was to be of any use to a fellow after I should not mind,* 
he said. '' It is the doing it all for no good that riles one. If I 
were to be mathematical master somewhere, or head accountant, or 

even a bookkeeping fellow . You need not cry * Oh, oh !' You 

ain't in Parliament, Nell, and never can be ; that's a comfort Girls 
ought to talk of things they understand. I don't interfere widi 
your fiddle-de-jigs. That's what discourages a fellow. Besides, 
mathematics are horribly hard ; ladies that never opened a Euclid," 
said Dick, with dignity, " are quite incapable of forming an idea." 

*^They tell the best in the examination," said Mrs. Eastwood. 
" When you have passed you will have no more trouble with them. 
But we must not forget how many marks there are for mathematics ; 
and you must not be discouraged, Dick. But you know, children, 
if we are to have a new member in the family, we shall require to 
think of economy more than ever. I do not see anything we can 
actually put down,'* the mother said, with deliberation, and a sigh 
to the memory of the carriage. " The only thing I could think of 
was the fires in our bedrooms, and reaUy that would not be good 
for your healths. But we must be generally economical. And 
the very first principle of economy is making the best use of what 
we have. So recollect, Dick." 

^^I'm going, mamma," he said, and pulled the book out of his 
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coat pocket which had been keeping him company all the morning. 
Mrs. Eastwood followed him to the door with her kind eyes, 

^' I really think, though he is such a harum-scarum, that he is 
doing his work, poor boy," she said, with that fond maternal con- 
fidence which is often so indifferently deserved. 

"Yes, yes, mamma," cried Nelly, with some impatience, not 
feeling all the interest in the subject her mother did. " But neVer 
mind Dick, hell do very well, I daresay. Come and see what I 
want to have done to the little room." 

The Elms was an old-fashioned house. It was built, as houses 
in England are rarely built now-a-days, in those suites of rooms 
which are so general on the Continent Mrs. Eastwood's room 
occupied the whole width of the wing. It had an alcove, which 
was like an inner room, for the bed, and abundance of space for 
reading tables and writing tables, and sofas and book-cases in the 
rest of the spacious chamber, which was like a French room in 
every way, with its dressing-closet opening from the alcove, and all 
the less beautiful accessories of the toilet kept well out of sight. 
EUinor's room opened from her mother's, and opening from that 
again was the little room which was to be prepared for the new- 
comer. Already it was all pulled to pieces by Nelly's commands, 
and under her supervision ; and a ' brisk little workwoman sat in 
Nelly's own chamber surrounded by billows of bright new chintz, 
with a running pattern of rose buds and fern leaves. A tall old 
woman, in a black gown and cap, stood beside this artist, advising 
it seemed and disapproving. Ellinor stopped with the anxious and 
indeed servile politeness of fear to speak to this personage. " How 
kind of you/AJice, to come and help," she said ; " I hope you like 
the chintz. Don't you think we shall make the room look nice 
after all, when it has been papered and cleaned?" 

** There's nothing to be said against the room," said Alice, in a 
Scotch accent, and with a solemnity of tone that spoke more than 
words. 

"And then we shall all be together. It will be very handy for 
everything,** said Nelly, with a sickly smile, trying to bear up ; "all 
the ladies of the family " . 

" I would like to speak a word to your mamma about that," said 
Alice. She pronounced the word ** Mammaw," and somehow those 
broad vowels added ten-fold weight — or so, at least, Ellinor thought 
—to the speech. 

" Mamma has gone into the little room," said Nelly, with an 
efibrt. Mrs. Eastwood was a very persuadable woman, and she 
looked still more persuadable than she was. Most people thought 
they themselves could influence her to anything, unless, indeed, 
some one else had forestalled them ; and, to tell the truth, even her 
own family attributed to Mrs. Everard, or failing her to Alice^ 
everything in their mother's conduct which was noX aXVci&wXaJ^J^^ X^ 
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their own sage advices. It required a more subtle observer than 
Nelly to make out that her mother had in reality a great deal 
o^' her own way ; therefore she was deeply alarmed by Alice's 
unfriendly looks, and followed her into the little room with but 
slightly disguised terror. 

" Alice is in a bad humour," she whispered to her mother ; " You 
won't mind what she says? She thinks the new paper and the- 
chintz are extravagant. Don't listen to her, mamma." 

"So they are," said Mrs. Eastwood, shaking her head. She was 
fond of pretty paper and pretty chintz, and of change and novelty. 
She liked furnishing a room almost as well as her daughter did, 
and she thought she had "taste." Therefore she had defences 
against any attack on that side of the question, which EUinor had 
niot dr©«^mt of. However, even Nelly was startled and taken aback 
by the unexpected line taken by Alice, who looked as if she might 
have something very important to say. 

"You remember Miss Isabel, mem ?" was what she said, looking 
heir mistress full in the face. 

"Dear me, Alice, what a question! Remember my sister.?" 
cried Mrs. Eastwood, turning abruptly away from the paper and 
chintz. 

" It's a queer question to ask," said Alice^ with a grim smile ; 
*^but dinna go too fast. You mind your sister, and yet you are 
going to put her child — ^her only child — here in a room next to your 
own, next to Miss EUinor's.? Between mother and daughter .'^ 
That's where you place Miss Isabel's bairn?" 

*' Alice !" cried Mrs. Eastwood, almost angrily. She looked* 
at Nelly's wondering face and then at her maid with a half- 
frightened, half-threatening gesture. She was annoyed, but she 
was startled too. 

" I say it before Miss EUinor that you may not do it with your 
eyes shut," said Alice. "I'm only a servant, with no right to- 
interfere ; but I cannot stand by, and no say a word. I'm no in' 
favour of it," she cried, turning round. " It would be best to pro- 
vide for her, and no bring her home ; but if you will bring her' 
home — and, mem, you are always wilful, though nobody thinks so- 
— ^put her in any place but here." 

"You are dreadfully prejudiced, Alice — dreadfully prejudiced !" 

" Maybe I am ; and, mem, you like your own way. We are 
none of us perfect. But your sister Isabel's bairn, the child of an' 
ill father to the b6ot, should never come into my house. Maybe 
you think, mem, that the features of the mind are no transmittied ? 
Poor leddy ! Poor leddy ! There's enough of her in your blood 
already without searching out of your way to find more." 

Mrs. Eastwood grew crimson to her hair. " If you think any ot 
my children resemble my sister, Alice, I can assure you you are* 
Ptrymucb mistaken" she saidj walking up and down the little room 
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In her agitation. *' Nelly, look here, you would think she meant 
something very dreadful Your poor aunt Isabella was very secret 
m her way, and liked to make a mystery. She got me into some 
trouble when I was a girl through it. That was all. Why it 
should be remembered against her child, or change my natural 
affections, I can't imagine. Oh, I know you mean well, Alice, you 
mean well ; but that does not make it a bit more pleasant. Put 
down, those curtains and things, Nelly, put them down. I hate so 
much fuss. There is plenty of time. You are always so hasty and 
premature in everything. I am going to speak to cook. Don't 
trouble me about this any more.** 

** It is all your doing, Alice," said EUinor, as her mother went 
away. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE FRIENDS OF THE FAMILY. ^ 

This mysterious hint did not dwell upon EUinor's mind as it might 
have done in the mind of a young person less occupied. I am 
afraid she was of a superficial way of thinking at this period of her 
existence, and rather apt to believe that people who made them- 
selves unpleasant, or suggested uncomfortable mysteries were " in a 
bad humour," or " put out about something f which, indeed, is a 
very excellent and safe explanation of many of the unpleasant 
speeches we make to each other, biit yet not always to be depended' 
upon. Mrs. Eastwood was ''^put out" for the rest of the day, and 
would give no heed to any of Nelly's preparations ; but, like the 
light-hearted soul she was, had thrown off the yoke by next 
morning, "Why should I take- up Alice's opinions?" she said 
half to herself. 

'*Why, indeed?" cried Nelly, eager to assist in the emanci- 
pation. 

"Alice is a good servant," Mrs. Eastwood continued; "most 
trustworthy, and as fond of you all as if you were her own " (" Some- 
times she takes an odd way of showing it," interpolated Nelly), 
"and a great comfort to have about one; but she has a very 
narrow, old-fashioned way of looking at things ; and why should I 
take up her superstitions, and act upon them ?" 

This speech was received with so much applause by her 
daughter, that Mrs. Eastwood immediately plunged into all 
the preparations which she had checked the day before; and 
the ladies had a shopping expedition that very morning, and 
bought a great many things they had not. l\\ou^\. cA \a ^cx*^^ 
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-the room pretty. When people have "taste" and set their 
-hearts upon making a room pretty, the operation is apt to 
U^ecome rather an expensive one ; but this I must say, that 
another and daughter most thoroughly enjoyed the worl^ and 
.got at least value for their money in the pleasure it gave them. 
You will say that this was done more with the view of 
pleasing themselves than of showing regard to the poor little 
orphan who was to proBt by all the luxuries provided ; but 
human nature, so far as I know it, is a very complicated business, 
and has few impulses which are perfectly single and unmixed in 
their motives. They cudgelled their brains to think what she 
would like. They summoned up before them a picture of an art- 
loving, beauty-mad, Italian-born girl, unable to live without pic- 
tures and brightness. They went and roamed through all the 
Arundel Society collections to look for something from Pisa that 
would remind her of her home. They sacrificed a Raphael-print 
which had been hung in Mrs. Eastwood's own room, to her sup- 
posed necessities, Nelly made a careful selection of several ntor- 
ceaux of china, such as went to her own heart, to decorate the 
mantelshelf. I don't deny they were like two overgrown schoolgirls 
over a bigger kind of doll's house ; but if you can be hard upon 
them for this admixture, I confess I cannot. When the room was 
finished, they went and looked at it three or four times in a day 
admiring it. They did not know anything about the future inmate, 
what sort of soul it might be who was coming to share their nest, 
to be received into their most intimate companionship. They 
decked the room according to a preconceived impression of her 
character ; and then they drew another more definite sketch of her 
character, in accordance with the room. Thus they created their 
Innocent, these two women ; and how far she resembled the real 
Innocent the reader will shortly see. 

Their life, however, in the meantime was not all engrossed in 
this occupation. The Eastwoods were a popular family. They 
" went out" a good deal, even in the dead season of the year, when 
fashion is not, and nobody, so to speak, is in town. There are a 
very tolerable amount of people in town even in November and 
December. There are all the law people of every degree ; there 
are all the people in public offices, especially those who are married. 
Among these two classes there are, the reader will perhaps not be 
surprised to hear, many, very many, excellent, highly-bred, well- 
connected persons who actually live in London. I am aware that 
in fashionable literature this fact is scarcely admitted, and every- 
body who is anybody is believed to visit town only during the season. 
But the great majority of the English nation consists of people who 
work more or less for their living, and of these a large number are 
always in London. The society of the Eastwoods consisted of this 
class. To be sure, Nelly had appeared at Lady Altamont's bztll, in 
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the very best of society, the year she came out ; and invitations did 
still arrive now and then during the season from that supernal 
sphere. But these occasional flights into the higher heavens did 
not interfere with the natural society which surrounded the East- 
woods for at least nine months of the year, from November, say, to 
July. Here were Nelly's young friends, and Mrs. Eastwood's old 
ones ; the advisers of the elder lady and the lovers of the younger. 
As for advisers, Mrs. Eastwood was very well off. She had a great 
many of them, and each fitted with his or her office. Mrs. Everard 
was, as it were, adviser-in-chief, privy councillor^ keeper of the 
conscience, to her friend, who told her almost, if not quite, every 
thing in which she was concerned. Under this great domestic 
officer there was Mr. Parchemin, once a great Chamber counsel, 
noted for his penetration into delicate cases of all kinds, who had 
retired into profound study of the art of investment, which he 
practised only for the benefit of his friends. He was for the Finance 
department. The Rector of the parish, who had once been a 
highly successful master in a public school, was her general adviser 
in respect to " the boys," selecting " coaches" for Dick, and " keep- 
ing an eye " upon him, and " taldng an interest " in Jenny during 
the holidays. Mrs. Eastwood's third counsellor had, I am sorry to 
say, interested motives. He was a certain Major Railton, in one of 
the Scientific Corps, and was handy man to the household — for a 
.consideration, which was Nelly. He had the hardest work of all 
the three — advice was less wanted from him than assistance. He 
never went so far as his club, poor man, or entered Bond Street, 
without a conmiission. He recommended tradespeople, and super- 
intended, or at least inspected, all the repairs done on the old 
house, besides suggesting improvements, which had to be carried 
out under his eye. Lastly, there was Mrs. Eastwood's religious 
adviser, or rather advisers ; there were two of them, and they were 
both ladies, — one, a sister belonging to one of the many sisterhoods 
now existing in tne English Church ; and the other an old lady 
from the north of Ireland, with all the Protestantism peculiar to 
that privileged region. With this body of defenders Mrs. Eastwood 
moved through life, not so heavily burdened after all as might be 
supposed. She had a ready way of relieving herself when she felt 
the yoke. Though she religiously asked their advice on all their 
special topics, and would even go so far as to acquiesce in their 
views, and thank them with tears in her eyes for being so good to 
her, she generally after all took her own way, which simplified 
matters amazingly. Since this was the case even with her privy 
councillor, the fnend of her bosom, it is not to be wondered at if 
the others were used in the same way. Mr. Parchemin was the 
one whose advice she took most steadily, for she was deeply con- 
scious that she knew nothing of business ; and Mr. Brotherton, the 
clergyman, who was the patron saint of the bo^s, vf;x:& -^xc^oaX^^ ^^ 
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one she minded least, for an exactly opposite reason. But the 
curious thing was, that even in neglecting their advice, she never 
alienated her counsellors — I suspect because our vanity is more 
entirely flattered by being consulted than our pride is hurt by 
having our counsel tacitly rejected. So much for the elder lady's 
share. Nelly, on her side, had a host of friends of her own age, 
with whom she was very popular, but no one who was exactly 
Pythias to her Damon, for the reason that she was old-fashioned 
enough to make her mother her chief companion. Let us clear the 
stage, however, for something more important than a female Pythias. 
Nelly had— rwho can doubt it ? — or her right to admission into these" 
pages would have been very slight, a lover, for whpm the trumpets 
are now preparing to sound. 

Let us pause, however, for one moment to note a fact which is 
certainly curious. We all know the statistics that prove beyond 
possibility of doubt that there are more women than men in the 
world — or, at least, in the English world— and that, in the natural' 
course of events, only three-fourths, or four-fifths, or some other 
mysterious proportion, of Englishwomen can ever attain the supreme' 
glory and felicity of being married. Now, I do not dare to con- . 
tradict figures. I have too much respect — not to say awe — of them. ' 
I only wish to ask, in all humility, how does it then happen that a' 
great many women are offered the choice of two or three husbands, 
and that almost every nice young girl one knows has to shape her ' 
ways warily in certain complications of circumstances, so as to keep' 
every thing smooth between some two, at least, who devote to her 
the homage of their attentions ? I do not expect that any statistician . 
will take the trouble to answer this question, but it is one deeply cal-* 
culated to increase the mingled faith, incredulity, terror, and contempt 
with which I, like most people, regard that inexorable science. Nelly' 
Eastwood was one of these anomalies and practical contradictions: 
to all received law. She had no idea that she was flying in the face of 
statistics, or doing her best to stultify the most beautiful lines of 
figures. Major Railton, of whom we have already spoken, was over 
thirty, which Nelly, not quite twenty, thought rather old ; but the 
Other pretendant for Nelly's favour was not old. He was one of the 
class which has taken the place now-a-days of the knights and 
captains, the heroes of the period. Not a conquering soldier or 
bold adventurer — a young barrister lately called to exercise that 
noble faculty, and prove black to be white and white black to the 
satisfaction of a British jury ; tant soit peu journalist, ready with 
his pen, ready with his tongue ; up, as the slsCng goes, to anything. 
His name was Molyneux, and his position as a briefless barrister 
\^s much modified by the fact that he was the son of the well-known 
Mr. Molyneux, whose fame and success at the bar had already 
indicated him as one of the next new judges as soon as any piece of 
. udjclal ermine fell vacant. This changed in the most wonderful 
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way the position of Ernest Molyneux, upon whose prospects no 
mother could frown, though indeed he had nothing, and earned just 
enough to pay his tailor^ bills. Major Railton, too, was somewhat 
literary, as indeed most men are now-a-days. When anything was 
going on in the military world, he was good enough to communicate 
it to the public through the medium of the Daily Treasury, He 
had even been sent out by that paper on one or two occasions as its * 
special correspondent. Naturally, he took a view of professional 
matters entirely opposed to the view taken by the correspondent of 
the Jupiter, The Major's productions were chiefly descriptive, and 
interspersed with anecdote. The barrister's were metaphysical, and 
of a very superior mental quality. He was fond of theology, when 
he could get at it, and of settling everything over again on a new 
basis. These were the two gentlemen who happened to meet in the 
dtawing-room at The Elms, on one of these chilly afternoons, at 
the fire-light hour. This fashion of sitting without lights was one 
which both of them rather objected to, though they dared not 
express their sentiments freely, as on a former occasion Frederick 
Eastwood had not hesitated to do. On a little table which stood 
bfefore the fire was the tea-tray, with its sparkling china and little 
quaint old silver tea-pot, which glittered, too, in the ruddy light. 
This was the highest light in the darkling scene. Major Railton 
was seated quite in the shadow, near Mrs. Eastwood, to whom he 
had been discoursing, in his capacity as out-door adviser, about the' 
state of the coachhouse. Young Molyneux was moving about the 
Centre of the room, in the way some men have, talking to Nelly, 
and looking at any chance book or curious thing that might fall in 
his way. They had been hearing the story of the new cousin with 
polite interest, varying according to the nature of the men, and the 
intimacy and interest in the house which their respective positions 
enabled them to show. 

" The stables are the worst," said the Major. " In one corner 
the rain is positively coming in ; not to speak of the uninhabitable 
nature of the place, if you should want to use it, the property is 
positively deteriorated. It really must not be allowed to fall out of 
repair." 

"There is no chance of my wanting to use it, Major; but, 

of course, if, as you say, the property is injured . I am 

sure,'* said Mrs. Eastwood, ** it is a great nuisance to be your 
own landlord ; other people, I find, have all these things done for 
them." 

*' But other people pay rent, and may be turned out at a year's 
notice," said the Major. 

" Oh, indeed, nobody is so foolish as to turn out a good tenant./ 
Indeed, it is a very equivocal advantage to live in your own house. 
Constant taxes, constant repairs, and though everybody kxvcw^ \ 
have put down my carriage^ obliged to spend laone^ Qimxv>j ^\.'aic\^'5»\ 
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That," said Mrs. Eastwood emphatically, " is what I call an irony 
of fate." 

'* It is bad, it must be allowed,'' said Molyneux bursting in ; his 
ear had been caught by the last words, which she pronounced 
more loudly than usual, with a true sense of the injury done her. 
** It is like a story I heard the other day of an unfortunate Austrian 
whose chateau was destroyed in the war. Just about the time the 
last fire smouldered out, he got his bill from the great furniture man 
at Vienna for the redecoration. It had just been finished before 
the Prussian guns went at it. There's irony for you ! I don't sup- 
ppse your friend Bismarck, Railton, will be so civil as to pay the 
bill" 

"Nobody will pay my bill, I am sure,'* said Mrs. Eastwood, 
not quite relishing the introduction of a misfortune which over- 
shadowed her own. " What a comfort it is, to be sure, that there 
is no more fighting in Italy. Frederick, I think, ought to be in 
Pisa by this time, and next week I hope we may have him back. 
What a difference in travelling since my day ! Then we went 
in our own carriages from Marseilles, going round the coast,, 
and taking weeks to it. Nelly, don't you think we might have 
lights ?" 

" Presently, mamma ; don't you want to know about my new 
cousin, a new young lady coming out of the unknown ?" said Nelly. 
" If I visited in a house where any one so very new was about to 
appear, I should be dying of curiosity. Mr. Molyneux, you are full 
of imagination, or at least so the newspapers say ; help me to make 
out what she will be like. Bom in Italy ; sixteen ; named Innocent 
Here are the facts. Now tell me what you think, and then you 
shall have my idea." 

" I hope she will be like her relations, whom we know," said 
Major Railton gallantly : "and then the firmament will have 
another star." 

"That is pretty, but it is vague," said Nelly, "and I have heard 
something like it before. Mr. Molyneux ^ 

"Who said I was full of imagination ?" said Molyneux, feeling 
entitled to draw a chair near her. " Now if there is one thing I 
pride myself on, it is that subordination of fancy to reason which 
IS characteristic, Miss Eastwood, of a well-regulated mind. Girls 
of sixteen are of two classes, so far as I have observed : honest 
bread-and-butter, which I rather like on the whole — or the shy and 
sentimental, which, when it is not too thin, has its attractions also* 
Miss Innocent, being Italian, &c., will probably belong to the last 
class. Now for your idea. I have said my say." 

" My idea," said Nelly solemnly, turning her face towards him 

in the glow of the fire-light, which lighted up the soft round of her 

cheek, and fluttered about her pretty figure as if caressing her, " is 

this: I have been reading up 'Aturora Leigh.' Have you read 
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* Aurora Leigh*? Perhaps you do not condescend to anything 
merely English, and written by a woman ^" 

'' Pardon, this is criticism and accusation, not your idea.'' 

^' I will send Birkson to-morrow,'' said the Major in his comer, 
*' he is the man I always emjdoy. He can give an estimate at least, 
and I will cast an eye over it the next time I see you. I fear you 
must do it, though I hate all expense that can be spared." 

** And such unnecessary expense," sighed Mrs. Eastwood. 

"Well, then," resumed Nelly, flushing with excitement, *'this is 
how it will be — it is constantly so in books, and I suppose you 
writers ought to know. She will be beautiful, she will be clever, far 
cleverer dian anybody here. She will flash upon us in our dull 
little house like a princess. Mamma and I will be quenched 
altogether. She will be the centre of everything. When you 
come to call, you will all make a circle round her to hear her talk, 
or to hear her sing, or just to look at her, she will be so lovely. 
Probably she will sing like an angel, — everybody does who comes 
from Italy. Her father will have taught her all sorts of out-of-the- 
way things, — Greek and Latin, and astrology, and I don't know 
what. Poor mamma and I will try to keep her down, you know, 
and be something still in our own house." 

" Why, Nelly, what wild nonsense are you talking ? Do stop your 
romancing, and ring for the lights." 

" Presently, mamma ! We will be unkind to her, we will leave 
her at home when we go out, we will make her sit up in the old 
schoolroom. I nope we will have strength of mind to give her enough 
to eat But whatever we do she will shine like a star, as Major 
Railton beautifully says. She will outshine us in goodness as well 
as in everything else. She will cast us into the shade ; we shall feel 
ourselves the meanest, and the wretchedest, and the stupidest, and 
the ugliest ^" 

" Nelly, Nelly, are you going crazy ? What can you mean ? " 

** There's imagination for you!" cried Molyneux ; "invention, 
the most daring fancy. I did not know you were a poet. 

* Aurora Leigh ' is nothing to it, nor even * Cinderella.' Now, I 
confess my curiosity is awakened. When is this course of cruelty 
to begin ?" 

" Yes, mamma, it is getting quite night," cried Nelly, springing 
up. ** We have been left long enough in the dark, haven't we ? 
Have you settled about the stables ? Oh, Major Railton, if you 
would be so very good I It is only a book I want. A book is a 
simple sort of commission. Now please tell me if it is troublesome, 
for of course I could order it at Clarke's ; but then it would not come 
for a week. We are supposed to be in London here, but it is a 
week's post to Regent Street." 

" What is the good of me but to run errands ?" s^^dL\.\^fc^?iSk2aa^. 
Major, changing" his seat in the comer lor axio>iJ^eT Oaalvt tsscot^ T«ai 
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to Nelly. " I like it. Good heavens, I beg your pardon, Winks, 
how was I to see you were there ?" 

Winks jumped down out of the chair on which he had been 
lying, in the highest dudgeon ; he took no notice of the criminal. 
Too much a gentleman to say anything uncivil beyond the 
momentary snap and snarl which betrayed his disinclination to be 
sat upon, a thing abhorrent both to dogs and men, he hobbled to 
the rug, holding up one paw with a demonstration of patient 
suffering, which might hiave melted the hardest heart. It was Winks's 
favourite paw which he never ran upon under any circumstances ; 
but this was a little fact which he did not mention. He took it to 
the matting, and licked it, and made much of it, with a heroic 
abstinence from any complaint. The Major went down on his 
knees, and felt the injured limb carefully, with every expression of 
penitence. " The bone is not hurt, I assure you,'' he said tenderly, 
half to Winks and half to his mistress. The sufferer turned his 
head aside during this examination, to conceal, I believe^ the smile 
upon his countenance. 

" He is a little humbug," said Mrs. Eastwood, but she was relieved 
to know there was not much the matter. As for young Molyneux, 
he took a base advantage of the incident. 

^* Railton is getting rather stout," he whispered aside to Nelly, " I 
don't wonder Winks did not like it. He is broadening, one can't 
deny it. Look what a shadow he throws, blotting out you and me 
together." And, indeed, the excellent Major, foreshortened by the 
firelight, did throw a portentous shade up to the vCTy ceiling. And 
Nelly laughed out like a foolish girl, unable to restrain herself, and 
could give no account of her laughter ; but declared it was because 
of Winks, who was an accomplished actor, and had taken the Major 
in. " Winks, come, I am going upstairs," she cried ; upon which 
the invalid bounded from the rug, nearly upsetting the Major. And 
then Brownlow came in with the two lamps, and the hour of reception 
was over. Major Railton, however, lingered still for a last word 
about the stables, while young Molyneux was forced to go away. To 
have a settled appointment, so to speak, about the house in which 
dwells the young lady of your affections is an unquestionable advan- 
tage. It secures the last word. 

" Nelly, how could you talk in that wild way?" cried Mrs. Eastwood 
when both were gone. " There is nothing men like so much as to 
think that women are jealous of each other. It flatters their vanity. 
They will think you meant every word of all that nonsense, and a 
pretty account they will give of us to all our friends." 

*^ I did mean it," said Nelly, " I was quite in earnest. If you will 
read ' Aurora Leigh ' as I have been doing ^" 

" Aurora Fiddlestick," cried Mrs. Eastwood, which, after all, was 

no argument ; " don't let me hear any more such nonsense. As if 

^^y S^l 'thsLt was ever bom could alter one's position in one'is 
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own house ! I am surprised at you, Ellinor. Make haste now and 
dress ; we are much later than usual in consequence of your foolish 
talk. I suppose I must go to this fresh expense about the stables 
after what the Major says," she added, with care on her brow ; 
" though I am sure Frederick will no more be able to keep horses 
when I die than I am now. And I don't see why I should keep 
them up for remote posterity — my great grandson, perhaps, who, if 
he is able to afford it at all, should be able to build stables 
for himself. I don't think I wiU do it, Nelly. I will send for old 
Sclater to-morrow, and have the roof looked to. These men talk as 
if we were made of money, especially men who have the publip 
money to fall back upon. It is very pleasant, I don't doubt, to see 
work done and places kept up when you never have any bills to 
pay." 

This little speech was delivered partly on the stairs as Mrs. 
Eastwood went up to dress, followed by her daughter. Nelly, I am 
afraid, was not much interested about the stables, and made no 
reply ; but she put her head into the little room before she began to 
dress, and contemplated it, admiring yet doubtful. She had been 
reading " Aurora Leigh " all the morning, and the poetry had gone 
to NeU/s head, as poetry is apt to do when one is twenty. She 
wondered if English nature, as represented by the elms and the lime 
trees, with no hills at all, not even a green slope for a background, 
would seem as taine to her cousin as English scenery in general 
had done to Aurora. Nelly herself had never yet been farther than 
Paris, and had seen no scenery to speak of. The blue spring sky 
and the primrose-covered grass, — the play of simshine and shadow 
further on in the year through the silken green of the limes — the 
moonlight pouring down the avenue — ^filled her own heart with a 
flood of soft delight. That was because- she knew no better, she 
argued humbly with herself ; but the other, who had seen Alps and 
Apennines, and snowy peaks and Italian skies ! " I wonder if she 
will think us tame too,*' Nelly said to herself with a little shiver, as 
she went back to her own room and applied herself to the work of 
dressing. She reflected that in books the stranger, the orphan, the 
dependent, generally has it all her own way ; but that, at the same 
time, there was something to be said on the other side for the tame, 
stay-at-home people, who did their best to satisfy the poetic nature, 
even if they did not succeed. Perhaps Miss Leigh herself, Aurora's 
aunt, who nad not bargained for a poet, might have had her story 
too. On the whole Nelly, having completed the little room, was 
somewhat depressed about its inmate. It was pretty, but she had 
not been a,ble to give quite the ideal effect she* had intended. In 
iiimishing and decoration, as well as other matters, the highest ideal 
is not always the one that succeeds best 
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CHAPTER V. 

Frederick's way. 

Frederick Eastwood had leave for a fortnight from his office. 
He was not hardworked, as a rule. Leave was dispensed freely 
enough, without any very profound investigation into the urgent 
affairs which demanded it. The men at the Sealing Wax Office 
were something like their contemporaries of the Household Brigade, 
and were allowed much leisure to make up for the severe mental 
strain which their duties, so long as they lasted, imposed upon 
them. Therefore he had not much difficulty in getting free at this 
important family crisis. He left home the evening before his fort- 
night began, with a very pretty cheque in his purse which his 
mother had given him. Mrs. Eastwood's opinion was that, as 
Frederick was sacrificing himself to family duty, Frederick ought 
to have a recompense. 

" You can buy yourself something with the rest," she said, smiling 
upon him with that confidence of being liberal and trustful which, 
perhaps because it is contrary to so many of her superstitions, 
always makes a woman pleased with herself. 

" There are pretty alabaster things at Pisa," said Nelly ; " you 
may buy us all something if you like." 

Frederick shut up his pocket-book, as in other days men used to 
button their pockets. He went out of the house hastily, resolving 
to do neither one thing nor the other. They closed the door upon 
him tranquilly, feeling that it was Frederick's way, and that tney 
knew precisely how he would conduct himself on this expedition. 
But the truth is that no soul more utterly unknown to that excellent 
family went out of all London that day. They knew absolutely no- 
thing about him. The anticipations which made his eyes glow as 
soon as he was safe in his Hansom, and could look as he liked, 
would have been absolutely incomprehensible to his family. Could 
they have seen into his mind, they would have refiised to believe in 
the reality of what they saw. I hope it may be in my power to 
reveal to the reader with less difficulty what Frederick Eastwood 
really was. He had a fine exterior—dainty, and delicate, and 
refined. To see him you would have imagined his faults to be 
faults of the mind ; high temper, perhaps, irresolution and weakness 
in critical circumstances, intentions which were fimdamentally good 
tibough often mistaken, and a wrong-headed obstinacy and self- 
opinion when he did decide upon any thing, which is quite com- 
patible with irresolution in great matters. This is what the cursory 
observer would have supposed him to be; and this is what his 
family thought of him. lie was not clever in managing his own 
avoirs, they knew; he was undecided about matters which required 
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firmness, and obstinate about trifles. He had no idea of the mag- 
nitudes of differing objects, but would insist upon some trifling 
point in an argument while he yielded the great ones. All these 
faults, real or supposed, were in harmony with his looks, and with 
the impression he made upon most people who met him. A Charles 
the First sort of man — ^wrong-headed, melancholy, virtuous, mean- 
ing the very best but not always able to carry out his meaning, and 
now and then betrayed into subterfuge by very indecision. This 
was the manner in which he was regarded by his friends. 

I am afraid this was not, however, at all the real state of affairs* 
It is diflicult to describe the true condition of his mind without 
using what the newspapers call vulgar expressions, and without 
venturing upon ground little known to or studied by the writer of 
this history. I do not know after what fashion the artisan enjoys 
himself when, after a long spell of respectability, his wife informs 
me, weeping or indignant, that he has gone off ** on the spree ; ^ 
and still less do I know what experiences are gone through by a 
young gentleman of quality when, obeying the same impulse, he 
also breaks loose from decorum and plunges into occasional dissi- 
pation. There are other pens in plenty which can inform the 
curious reader ; but for my part, though I may guess, I do not 
know. Frederick Eastwood, however, though he was rather a fine 
gentleman than otherwise, was as much subject to this influence as 
any undisciplined working man with good wages and rampant 
senses. This was the secret, the mystery, and, by consequence, the 
centre of his life. His training, his wishes, his pride* all the tradi- 
tions of his own and his famil/s history, bound him to the only 
career which is not ruin for men in his condition — a life in accord- 
ance with the ordinary rules of virtue and respectability. He had 
not any of the great qualities which make society pardon an occa- 
sional aberration ; nor was he rich enough to be vicious decorously, 
even had that been possible. Besides, he did not want to be per- 
manently vicious, nor, indeed, to sin at all if he could have helped 
it. He felt the importance of character as highly as any man 
could feel it, and clung to his good repute with a tenacity all the 
more desperate that he alone was aware how much he now and 
then put It in peril But that other impulse was as a Are within him 
—that impulse to burst away from all routine and self-control—to 
throw every restraint to the winds, and follow for a brief delirious 
interval only the wild suggestions of the senses, wherever they might 
lead him. Where they did lead him I have no intention of follow- 
ing. But this was the key to the somewhat strange and incompre- 
hensible aspect which he presented to his fellows. He never got 
into mischief sociably with his contemporaries. They thought him 
on the whole rather a Puritan ; though there were inevitable echoes 
of something against him wandering vaguely about his club and 
among the men who had been with him at tte \Jiv\veis\\>j. "fi^aX^S^ 
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that was known and seen of his life was so spotless and respectable 
that the whisper of hostility was hushed. The question why a 
young man so blameless should be often so moody, and always so 
uncommunicative, had been solved in the feminine world in the 
most romantic manner, by the theory that he was like Charles the 
First. But men did not take up this notion so readily. There 
were various strange " ways " about him which were very mysterious 
to his friends : a certain secrecy, in itself carefully concealed, and 
watchfulness, as of a man about whom something might some day 
be found out. When his fever. fit was coming on, he would grow 
restless, shifty, anxious, declining his ordinary engagements, shut- 
ting himself up in his own room, morose with his family, and im- 
patient of all usual intercouse. A headache, or a cold, or some 
other slight ailment, was the reason easily accepted by the innocent 
people about him — and at the very nick of time some invitation 
would arrive for a week's shooting, or other agreeable occupation, 
which would " set him up," everybody thought. Whether he was 
resisting the devil at these preliminary moments, or merely con- 
cocting plans by which he might get free and secure the opportunity 
of self-indulgence, I cannot tell. I believe, strange as it may seem 
to say it, that he was doing both. 

But the devil got the best of the argument, as he generally does 
jwhen what are called " the passions " are excited, and the craving 
for enjoyment, to which some natures are so susceptible, sets in. 
This curious byeway of the human mind is one which a great many 
of us have been forced to study much against our will : when all 
the desires of the mind seem set upon the better way, and sore re- 
pentance, religious feeling, and rational conviction of the fatal 
character of the indulgence, seem certainly to promise victory, but 
are all upset at the critical moment by that irresistible sense of the 
pleasure within reach, which overcomes at once all spiritual and all 
prudential considerations. Frederick Eastwood reasoned with him- 
self, condemned himself, understood the whole situation ; he even 
prayed, with tears, against the besetting sin, about the character of 
which he could have no doubt. But all the time that hankering 
after the delight of it lay in the background ; with a comer of his 
mental eye, so to speak, he saw how best to attain the gratification, 
and with a rush snatched it. Recollections of the sweetness of it 
last time would flash across his mind, even at the very height of his 
resolution to avoid it next time. He knew all that could be said 
about those apples of Sodom, which are so beautiful to look at, but 
are as ashes in the ipouth. This is one of the set things which 
preachers and sinners are alike ready to say together ; but the 
fact is that a great many people like the taste of the ashes, as Fre- 
derick did. The pleasure ot anticipating that mouthful had more 
force upon him than all the arguments which^ with hot ze^, he had 
so often used to himself. 
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He had been wavering on the very edge of downfall when this 
mission to bring home Innocent came, as it were, in his way. He 
accepted it as — we cannot say a godsend, or a gift from heaven— 
but as an almost supernatural provision for his necessities, a kind 
of counter- Providence, if we may use the word. So strange are the 
vagaries of human nature, that Frederick felt a sort of pious thank- 
fulness steal over him when he saw before him this opportunity for 
a break-out which would be unsuspected by his friends. This time 
it would require no scheming, no fictitious invitation ; which was 
one of the reasons why he went off with such exhilarated feelings. 
He bore the Channel far better than Dick could have believed, 
being supported by his pleasurable anticipations^ and arrived in 
Paris in a delightful turmoil of expectation. He was free I He 
could do what he liked — go where he liked ! He had some money 
of his own in his pocket, and the letter of credit his mother had 
given him. Plenty of money, no restraint, and in Paris ! He 
settled himself in an hotel not too much frequented by English, and 
made up his mind really to enjoy himself, and take the good of his 
opportunities, for a week at least. 

He went into it with a plunge, just as his less elevated contem- 
porary would go " on the spree." But, fortunately or unfortunately, 
there.is no concealment about the latter process. It is received as 
a kind of painful necessity by the poor women who suffer most by 
it ; and the record does not put the culprit at any great moral dis- 
advantage. It is otherwise in the higher classes. Frederick went 
everywhere where he ought not to go ; did everything that was most 
unbecoming and inappropriate. He did not get intoxicated, but he 
drank a great deal of champagne, and kept himself in a state of 
reckless excitement from day to day ; and he got into the very 
cream of bad company — ^the company of people who shocked aU . 
his prejudices and revolted his good taste, but yet swept him along 
on that wild tide of pleasure, which was what he wanted. He had 
got a fortnight's leave, to accomplish the journey to Pisa and back, 
to console his little cousin, and win her confidence, and bring her 
kindly home. It was, however, ten days after he had left London 
when he woke up from his wild dream in Paris, his money all but 
exhausted, his frame worn out, his faculty of enjoyment at an end. 
That was not a pleasant waking, as may be readily supposed. He 
came to himself among the husks of his pleasures, and cursed 
them, and repented. He had done it a great many times before. 

This time, however, there were unfortunate complications. He 
had still a long journey to make, and no time to do it in ; and he 
had heavy expenses of travelling still to encounter, and no money 
to pay them. What was he to do ? Cursing those hiisks of plea- 
sure is one thing, and re- making them into the gold they Te^x^-sKcX 
is quite another. He did not dare to write to \v\stcio'Ock!ec,^xA^'^'^ 
her that he was still in Paris. He. would ta^et d\^,^^ ^Qk>\^^^ 

D 2 
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than compromise the position which was every thing to him, or 
betray the secret of his life. Yet he must go on somehow, and 
accomplish his mission. With a racking headache and a despair- 
ing heart he began to count up his remaining coins, and calculate 
the time necessary for his journey. Time and money alike would 
just suffice to take him to Pisa. He had but realized this fact, 
without drawing any conclusion from it, when some one knocked 
at his door. He was in a second-rate hotel, but occupied its best 
room— a chamber all gorgeous with mirrors and marble tables and 
bronze candelabra. He hurriedly drew the curtains of the alcove 
which held his bed, and in a querulous tone bade his visitor enter. 
To his disgust and confusion he saw, when the door opened, the 
only Englishman whom he had encountered — a middle-aged man, 
in sporting costume and with boisterous manners, who had joined 
Frederick's party (always against his will) on various occasions, and 
now came forward with horrible cordiality, holding out a red, fat 
hand, which seemed to the unfortunate prodigal the greasiest and 
dirtiest that he had ever shaken. He touched this paw reluctantly, 
with a repugnance in which some alarm and a sense of the necessity 
of giving nobody offence was mingled. He did not know who the 
man was. Had he been in other circumstances he would have repu- 
diated his acquaintance haughtily ; but at present he had the painful 
consciousness upon him that he was in everybody's power, 

"Well, sir, how are you after last night?" said his visitor. 
" Hope you find yourself tolerably well after ih2Xptey soupey ? It's 
played the very deuce with me, though I ought to be seasoned. 
You young ones have all the odds in your favour. Thought you'd 
feel yourself pulled up hard this morning, after the champagne — 
and the bill. Ha, ha ! the bill ; that's the worst fun of it all ; bar- 
ring that, sir, this sort of life would be too pleasant to be true. The 
bill keeps us in mind that we're mortal, hey ?" 

" I don't feel myself in any danger of forgetting that fact,** said 
Frederick stiffly. 

He intended to answer with dignity and distance, but his mingled 
dislike to and fear of his visitor introduced a complaining, queru- 
lous tone into his voice. He seemed, even to himself, to be whim- 
pering over a hard fate, instead of uttering a mere morality with 
the loftiness of a superior. And somehow, as he spoke, he looked 
at the table, where " Bradshaw " lay spread out beside the unhappy 
remains of his money, the few miserable gold pieces which he had 
left. The man gave a suppressed whistle at this sight. 

**So bad as that?** he said, shrugging his slwulders. **Mr. 

Eastwood, I've been kc^ii^ mfVfe upon you. I mean weU, if 

I'm a little rough ; an4 ujm won't ask me to sit down, I'll take it 

upon myself to do ^, <if ^lillexcuse me ; for I havea't yet got ovqr 

the effects of last mgat. I know your name ? — ^yes, sir. It's a good 

^ name, and I takejtii interest in all tYial\>eax \t. B^iitfd to Sir 
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Geoffrey, I don't doubt, Mr. Frederick Eastwood ? There's how i 
know, sir. Picked it up the other night, after you'd been dining ; 
and, if youll believe me, I've taken an interest in you ever since." 

"You are very good, I am sure— though you have so much the 
advantage of me," said Frederick, more stiff than ever, yet afraid to 
show his resentment ; for the fellow, as he called him in his heart, 
held out in his fat hand a card, bearing his respectable name at 
full, with the most immaculate of addresses — ^that of the Junior 
Minerva Club, liven his home address would have been less 
terrible. There are dozens of " Elms " about London, but only one 
Junior Minerva. He looked at the card with a dismay which he 
could not conceal. He stood upright by his chair, not following the 
example of his visitor. He would have liked to kick him down 
stairs, or to thrust him out of the window ; but he dared not do 
it It seemed to his feverish eyes that this man held his reputation, 
his character, everything that he cared for in the world within his 
greasy hands. 

" I'm naturally interested,'.' his visitor went on, " for I was born 
and bred up on the Eastwood estates, near to Sterbome, if you 
know it. Very glad to see you, sir, when you come in my direc- 
tion. To be sure I have the advantage of you. My name is Batty 
— Charles Batty — at your service. I drive a good trade in the way 
of horses by times, though I call myself an auctioneer, and don't 
refuse no jobs as will pay. Bless you, I'd buy libraries as soon as 
yearlings, and get my profit out of them, though it's slower. Mr. 
Eastwood, sir, knowing the respectable family you come from 
and all your excellent connexions, and your address at your club, 
&c., &c., I should not say, sir, but what I might also be of use 
to you." 

Misery, we are told, makes us acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows. So does that modem form of misery called impecuniosity, 
which has its agonies more sharp than any primitive form of priva- 
tion or pain. It is one of the worst penalties of the want of money, 
that the subject of that fatal want feels such eagerness to anticipate 
help that he is ready to look for it in the most unlikely places, and 
in his extremity will stretch his hand out in the dark to meet any- 
body's grasp. This rash eagerness of desperation specially belongs 
to the exhausted state of mind and purse in which Frederick now 
found himself. He was past all calculation of probabilities, ready 
to seize upon any shadow of aid, however attained. Insensibly he 
slid into his chair, and a faint gleam of hope and light seemed to 
diffuse itself in the dull air around him. He took a rapid survey 
of the situation. His repugnance for the man who sat opposite to 
him, watching his movements, was not in any degree lessened ; but 
he reflected that anyhow he had betrayed himself to this man. 
Stranger and vaurien though he seemed, he held the character of 
the accomplished Frederick Eastwood in. his haiiids *, ^xA ^^^x^ 
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principle of self-preservation, and of that respect for the world's 
opinion which was his curse and his punishment, moved him to try 
what means he could of bringing some advantage out of this now 
mevitable evil He seated himself with a sigh of impatience and 
wretchedness, sheathing his sword, so to speak. 

" The truth is, I am in a scrape, and I don't see my way out of 
it,* he said. 

" Tell me all about it, Mr. Eastwood ; I'll find a way out of it," 
said Batty, rubbing his greasy hands. 

I suppose they were greasy hands. At all events, it was this 
particular which dwelt on Frederick's memory and revolted his fine 
feelings. Ugh ! the thought made him sick years after. In the 
meantime, however, he had no time to be nice. 

" The fact is," he said, with hesitation, " that I was on my way 

to Italy on business" Here he paused, remembering what 

Batty had said of an interest in the Eastwoods. **0n family 
business. I had something to do — of importance ; and I have been 
— detained here." 

This euphemism delighted his companion. He gave a horse- 
laugh, which affected Frederick's nerves. " Yes ; you have been — 
detained here : I understand. By Jove, you are fiin," said this 
appreciative listener. 

Frederick took no notice of the vulgar outburst. Now that he 
had business in hand he could be clear enough. He laid bare his 
necessities to this strange and novel adviser. There is no telling 
— as men in Frederick Eastwood's condition easily find out — in 
what strange regions money, and the inclination to lend it, may be 
found. • Nothing could be less promising than this coarse English- 
man, who had thrust himself into the young man's path so much 
against his will ; and yet in this unlikely quarter salvation was fe> 
be found. We need not concern ourselves here about Mr. Battys 
motives. 

" I thought you looked too much a swell to be a commercial 
gent, sir," he exclaimed later ; ** but when I picked up that card 
you might have knocked me down with a feather. Eastwoods has 
always been the height of quality in my eyes. I have been bom 
arid bred on their lands ; and as for good-will to serve 'em — here's 
a way to prove it." 

Frederick was no neophyte, to put the unbounded confidence of a 
boy in these fine speeches ; but he knew that there are a great 
many kinds of money-lenders, and that there are people in the 
world who are to be influenced, even to the supreme length of 
opening their purses, by a good name and a well-known address. 
Besides, after all there was no great risk attendant upon Batt/s 
generosity. A man in a public office — a man with a cnaracter— is 
not likely to allow himself to b.e ruined for a matter of fifty pounds, 
cspeciaHy when he has a mother full of innocent credulity to fall 
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back upon. Thus the bargain was made, which was to Frederick, 
as soon as it became certain, an insignificant transaction. The 
moment he had signed the note and got the money, his despair of 
an hour ago seemed incredible to him, and all his objections to 
Batty recurred in double force. 

" If you are ever down my way, FU hope you'll eat a bit of mutton 
with me," said the hospitable usurer : " not salmis and vol-a-vent, 
Mr. Eastwood, for we ain't up to that ; but sound English mutton, 
with a glass of good wine to wash it down. And I'll show you a 
stable that will make your mouth water." 

Frederick, who had become stiff again, bowed and thanked him 
from a mountain-top of superiority — and it was Hatty's hope to 
spend another evening in his society which determined him on the 
virtuous step of quitting Paris that night. 

What was his brain busy about as he rolled out of the wicked, 
seductive city, where all vice betakes itself with the hope of being 
tempted, in that chill spring evening, between the lamps and the 
stars? His head was confiised with all he had passed through. 
The fumes of his "pleasures" were still in it, mingled with the dis- 
gust which is inevitable, but which floats away still more quickly 
than the fumes of the " pleasures." The thrill of his hairbreadth 
escape was also vibrating through him ; but a man of Frederick 
Eastwood's habits soon gets used to that thrill of escape. He was 
concocting and putting in order a reasonable way of accounting for 
his acquaintance with such a man as Batty, should it ever become 
known to his friends. All at once, whjle he was arranging his 
bargain with Batty, this had flashed upon his mind. He would 
not conceal that, having a day or two to pass in Paris, he had 
determined on going to a purely French hotel, to -escape the mass 
of travelling English who fill up every comer ; with the view of 
seeing Frenchmen as they are, he had gone to this obscure hostel- 
rie ; and there, by an odd chance, he had found this rough English- 
man stranded, not knowing the language — thrown, as it were, upon 
his charity. "A scamp, of course, and thoroughly objectionable ; but 
what could one do ?" Frederick said to himself, as he made up his 
story. His story seemed to himself so satisfactory that it really 
accounted for the acquaintance, even to his own mind. He re- 
called to recollection that he had been obliged to interpret for 
his unpleasant compatriot, and the fiction gradually consolidated 
into fact. He believed it himself long before he had reached 
the Marseilles steamboat which was the next step in his hunted 
way. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PISA. 

Frederick had left Paris between the lamps and the stars, as I 
have said, on a chilly night, when the darkness and confusion in his 
o\vn mind agreed better with the mist and rolling steam that made 
a cloud about the train as it dashed into the darkness, than with 
the serene celestial lights which tried in vain to penetrate that veil of 
vapour. He came into the harbour at Leghorn again between stars 
and lamps, but this time in the blue-green dawn of an Italian spring 
morning, too early for any stir except that which attended the arrival 
of the steamer. Do people still have that long promenade surTeau 
through the green sea basin from point to point before they are 
allowed to land, and be subjected to the final examination at the 
Dogana ? I suppose all that has been changed with so many other 
things, with the abolition of passports, and other hindrances to the 
traveller. Frederick Eastwood did not now feel so hurried as when 
he was in Paris. He had arranged how he was to write home, and 
to telegraph to the office, begging for the extra week's leave which 
was inevitable. He wrote his mother a long letter, telling her how 
he had been seized with ** unpleasant symptoms'* in Paris, but 
would not send her word of it lest he should alarm her ; how he had 
managed to come on to Leghorn, taking the journey easily, and 
really had not suffered as he feared he would ; how, on the whole, 
he was much better ; how he intended to proceed to Pisa in the 
evening after a rest ; and how within a week they might expect to 
see him back with his cousin. " Don't be uneasy about me," he said^ 
" I am really a great deal better. I feel sure I shall now get home 
quite comfortably ; but, as you remarked before I left, I was not well 

when I started — too much confinement, I suppose" 1 don't 

attempt to explain this other fiction which he put forth with perfect 
gravity, and without much feeling of guiltiness. "Unpleasant 
symptoms " might mean anything, and I fear that from schoolboy 
days the excuses given at home are not judged by a very high 
standard of truthfulness. Frederick's conscience did not trouble 
him much on this subject. He telegraphed to his chief at the office, 
announcing his detention by illness, without entering into any par- 
ticulars as to where that illness had occurred, and claiming so many 
days' extension of leave as would re-establish his health for the journey 
home. He felt ill enough, it must be allowed, after all he had gone 
through — ill enough almost to feel justified in the report he gave of 
his ailing condition — ^** seedy," as he would have called it, to the last 
degree. He could not eat anything, he slept badly, his lips were 
parched, his hand hot and tremulous, and his looks bore him unim- 
peacbable testimony, better than a medical certificate. Yet he felt 
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rather happy in his unhappiness, as he rested and tried to eat a little 
tninestra at the hotel at Leghorn. It was not so good as the bouillon 
he would have got in Paris, or the beef-tea at home, but it was all 
he was capable of. In the evening he proceeded on his short railway 
journey to Pisa — and on the way his mind, if not his body, mended 
rapidly. It was again dark when he arrived. He went to one of 
the hotels on the Lung* Amo, and took a feeble walk in the evening 
to see the place, though so little could be seen. He had never been 
in Italy before, and though the circumstances were such as to damp 
enthusiasm, there was in Frederick's mind a certain new-bom fresh- 
ness of a man returned to the paths of duty which we can compare 
to nothing but the feelings of one recovering from an illness. It was 
over ; he felt languid, weak, but good. He had turned his back alike 
on temptation and upon sin. He was convalescent. Now there is 
no real moral excellence in being convalescent even after a fever ; 
but that sufferer must have had unkindly tending and little love about 
him in his malady, who does not feel that it is good of him to get 
better, and that he has done something for which all his friends are 
justly grateful to him. Frederick, though he had no friends to be 
grateful, felt precisely in this condition. He i^ltgood. In Paris he 
had felt miserable, mournful, and what he called penitent — that is 
he had felt that pleasure carried too far ends by becoming unplea- 
sant, and that it costs very dear, and that the amount of satisfaction 
to be got out of it is scarcely proportioned to the outlay. This mopd 
had lasted during the greater part of his journey. But after a man 
has so accounted for his misfortunes as Frederick had done, and has 
got the means of beginning again, and feels himself clear of the toils 
for the time being, such a mood does not last very long ; and by the 
time he reached Pisa he had got fully into the convalescent state, 
and felt good. While his dinner was preparing he took a walk down 
by the side of Arno, in which once more the stars above and the • 
lamps below were reflecting themselves with serene composure, the 
lights of heaven asserting no proud superiority over the lights of 
earth ; and then turned aside to that wonderful group of buildings 
of which everybody has heard. Nothing in all Italy belongs to our 
childhood like that leaning tower, Frederick looked up at it, 
bending towards him through the darkness, and recollected pictures 
in books at home which his mother had shown him of evenings 
when he stood by her knee in pinafores, before " life" began. His 
reminiscences gave the softest domestic turn to his mind, and made 
him feel still more good than before. Even in the dark there were 
still some beggars about, flitting out of comers at the sight of the 
stranger, and he emptied his pocket among them, giving them francs 
ajid half francs with a wild liberality which increased tenfold the 
numbers of these waiters upon Providence next evening in the Piazza 
del Duomo. There were fitful gleams of moonlight corcvm^T^Qr« ^xA 
then from out a mass of clouds, and sendm^ 'bxo^'Sk. Xi^^xw^ ^'i. 
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momentary glory behind and between the different buildings. 
Frederick was awed and impressed, as well as touched and softened. 
This was like the higher light of religious feeling coming in to ele- 
vate the domestic piety to which his heart had been suddenly 
opened by recollection. Thus impressed and ameliorated the con- 
valescent walked back to his hotel to dinner, and was able to eat 
something, the reader will be glad to hear. 

It was late, and he did not feel disposed to break the almost 
holy calm of his feelings after §o many agitations, by making any 
effort to see his cousin that evening. He looked up at the tall 
houses as he went along, wondering if perhaps one of the faint 
lights he saw might be hers, but he was content to remain in this 
state of doubt till next day. One night could make little difference. 
When he had finished the meal, which was slight, but more satis- 
factory than anything he had been able to have since he left Paris, 
he made inquiries of the genial Italian waiter as to the position of 
the Palazzo Scaramucci, And whether anything was known of its 
English inhabitants. Antonio indicated to him exactly where the 
house was, and was eager to add that he knew the servant of the 
English gentleman who had died there. " Figure to yourself," he 
said, " that Mademoiselle, his daughter, is all alone in that house of 
the dead." The conversation was carried on in French, and Anto- 
nio was eloquent. He gave the stranger instantly a sketch of the 
girl thus left without any one to take care of her. ** Letters have 
come from the friends in England, but no one has arrived," said 
Antonio. " What kind of hearts can they have, blessed Madonna ! 
Niccolo does not know what will become of the poor young lady. 
The Forestieri here are kind to her, but what is that when she is 
left all alone by her friends ? Monsieur perhaps may know some of 
her friends ? She is a beautiful young lady, but strange, neither 
like the English Meeses, nor the Italian Signorine, and Niccolo 
says " 

" Did you say she was beautiful ?" said Frederick. This was a 
particular which it was impossible to hear without a certain in- 
terest. 

" She will be beautiful when she is older, when she has more 
embonpoint,^' said Antonio. " But she is not English in her beauty, 
nor in anything else. Niccolo says she will sit for days together 
and never speak. She had a very strange father. He is buried in 
the English cemetery, so I believe all must be right. But in my 
opinion, though Monsieur may think it droll, the old Englishman 
was tant soit peu sorcierJ" 

" Sorcier?^' said Frederick, with a languid smile. 

" Of course Monsieur thinks it droll — but for my part I believe 
he has thrown a spell over Mademoiselle. No one can melt her. 
She sheds no tear, Niccolo says. She listens to the English ladies 
without replying a word. The only Christian thing about her is 
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that she goes often to St Maria della Spina, the little, little, very 
little church which Monsieur may have remarked ; and as she is 
Protestant, I suppose that must be a sin. Perhaps, if Monsieur 
knows any of the English in Pisa, he will be able to see this strange 
and beautiful young girl " 

" Perhaps," said Frederick, taking the key of his bedroom and 
the candle from Antonio's hand. He did not choose to say that he 
was the lingering messenger whom her friends had sent for Inno- 
cent. But his mind was compassionately moved towards her. 
Beauty is always a point in everybody's favour, and the sense of 
power and protection in himself was pleasant to him. It quite 
completed, it anything had been wanted to do so, the rehabilitation 
of Frederick Eastwood in Frederick Eastwood's own eyes. What 
a change his appearance would make in the position of this deserted 
young creature, whose melancholy soul no doubt only wanted the 
touch of his kindness and compassion to rouse it into warmer life ! 
"Poor child," he said to himself almost tenderly, as he went to bed. 
He would be a brother to her, and to do them justice at home, they 
would be good to the poor girl. Yet somehow he could not but 
feel that his own influence, as the first to go to her, would do most 
for Innocent. The thought diffused a pleasant warmth and revival 
about his heart. 

Pisa is not a cheerful place. It has neither the beauty of situa- 
tion, nor the brightness of aspect, nor even the larger historical in- 
terest which belongs to Florence, its near neighbour and whilom 
rival. It has fallen out of the race as a town may do as well as an 
individual. But, on the other hand, it has no keen ice-wind to 
sweep its streets like those that chill the very blood in your veins in 
the deep ravines cut through lofty blocks of houses which form the 
Florentine streets. The equable temperature of Pisa hangs about 
it like a cloud, stilling the life in it that it may never grow loud 
enough to disturb the invalids who set up their tents in those old 
palaces. They have a little society among themselves, gentle, mo- 
notonous, and dull, such as befits invalids. A great many English 
people are in that subdued winter population, people who are, or are 
supposed to be, poiirinaireSy and people in attendance upon 
these sufferers, and finally, people who go because other people 
go, without either knowing or caring about the special advan- 
tages of the place. An English doctor and his wife, and an 
English clergyman and his wife, are generally to be found in 
all such places, and most usually these excellent persons do all 
they can to reduce the little colony of English, living in the midst 
of the quaint old foreign town, into the aspect of a village or small 
country place in England, where everybody talks of everybody, and 
knows his or her domestic grievances by heart. Mr. Vane, when 
he came to Pisa to die, had sought the assistance of the doctor^ bvit. 
not of the clergyman; so it was Mrs. Draitv\lam,^Xi!\Tin^.'^'«^*^'^ 
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John, who had taken Innocent in hand when her father died, and 
had tried to make something of the forlorn girl. Though Frederick 
of course knew nothing about this, two letters had been despatched 
but a few days before to Mrs. Eastwood and another relation, ad- 
juring them to come to the help of the young stranger. The doctor 
had himself written in a business like way to Sir Edmund Vane, but 
Mrs. Drainham had taken Mrs. Eastwood in hand, and had written 
her what both herself and the doctor felt to be a very touching 
letter. The author of this affecting composition had been reading 
it over to some select friends on the very evening on which Frede- 
rick arrived in Pisa. Dr. and Mrs. Drainham lived on the first 
floor of the Casa Piccolomini, on the sunny side of the Arno, in a 
very imposing apartment, where they often assembled round them 
a little society " in a very quiet way," for the doctor himself was 
something of an invalid, and practised in Pisa as much for his own 
health as for that of his patients. They were people who were 
generally understood to be well off, an opinion which it is good for 
everybody, and especially for professional people, to cultivate about 
themselves. Every Wednesday and Saturday, tea and thin bread 
and butter, cut exactly as bread and butter is in England, were to 
be had from eight till eleven in the Drainhams' handsome drawing- 
room. On the evening in question the English colony at Pisa was 
very well represented in this modest assembly. There was Mr. and 
Mrs. St. John, accompanied by a gentle young English curate with 
pulmonary symptoms, who was staying w^ith them, and giving the 
benefit of his services when he felt able for it. There was old Mr. 
Worsley and his pretty daughters, one of whom was suffering from 
bronchitis, and the other from ennui^ the latter the more deadly 
malady of the two. The heg.lthy portion of the population was 
rather in the background, and not held in much estimation. Mr. 
St. John himself, who now weighed nearly sixteen stone, had come 
to Pisa also with pulmonary symptoms, and was fond of citing him- 
self as an instance of the cures effected by its wonderful equability 
of temperature. " But a winter in England would kill me still. I 
could never survive a winter in England," he would say, tapping his 
ample bosom with his hand, and coughing to show that he had not 
quite lost the habit. On this particular occasion he uttered these 
words, which were very frequent on his lips, in order to console and 
encourage poor little Mrs. O'Carroll, the wife of a gigantic Irishman, 
who had broken all his bones one after another in riding across 
country, and who stood gaunt and tall in a corner conversing with 
the doctor, with red spots upon his high cheekbones, and a hollow 
circle round his big eyes, which did not promise such a comfortable 
termination. 

" Oh, then, and youll tell Harry," said the anxious woman, with 
the meUow tones of her country. " You'll tell him all about it, Mr. 
Singin, dear, and what you took, and how you lived?" 
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^ "There is nothing to tell, my dear lady," said the clergyman. 
* Pisa air, and a regular life, and taking care never to be out late or 
early, and nourishing food as much as I could take. But the air is 
the great thing. There is a serenity and equability in this Italian 
climate. 

** Ah, then !" cried poor Mrs. O'Carroll, "to get him to take care 
is all the battle. He never was ill in his life, and he won't allow 
he*s ill, not if I were to preach to him night and day." 

The only persons present who had ho uncomfortable symptoms 
were two ladies who sometimes dominated the party, and some- 
times were snubbed and cast into the shade, according to the 
influence which prevailed. These were the two Miss Holdings, 
ladies in the earlier half of middle-age, one of whom studied Art, 
while the other studied Italy ; women of perfect independence, and 
perfect robustness, who when Mr. St. John was not there, carried 
matters with a high hand, and dismissed the question of health as 
unworthy to occupy the first place in the conversation. "You 
think a great deal too much about your lungs," Miss Bolding would 
say. " Let them alone, and they will come all right. Don't fuss 
about your health. Pisa is no better than any other place, and no 
worse. Don't think about it. Occupy yourself with something. 
Neither I nor Maria ever take the smallest trouble about our 
healths, and what is the consequence ? We have never ailed any- 
thing since we had the measles. Don't mind Mr. St. John, that's 
his hobby. If you'll meet me to-morrow morning in the Campo 
Santo — unless you are afraid " 

" Oh, no, not at all afraid," said the gentle curate, with a flush of 
youthful shyness and wounded pride. All these conversations were 
interrupted by Mrs. Drainham, who called at once to Miss Bolding 
for her advice, and to Mrs. O'CarroU for sympathy. 

" I want you to tell me whether you think I have done right," 
she said, with much humility. " I am so anxious about poor Miss 
Vane. I have just written a letter to her aunt, though with much 
hesitation, for I have not your gift in writing, dear Mrs. St. John. 
Would you mind just listening to what I have said ? If I had your 
approval I should feel encouraged after having ^ent it. It is very 
badly expressed, I am afraid, but it comes &om the heart," saia 
Mrs. Drainham, casting an appealing glance round her. She had 
pretty eyes, and was rather apt to give appealing glances. The 
audience gave a vague murmur of assent and applause, and 
Mr. St. John added, in a bold and round voice, his certainty of 
approval. 

** It will be an excellent letter, that I don't doubt for a moment," 
said the clergyman ; and on this encouragement Mrs. Drainham 
proceeded to read it, her husband standing behind her, feeling his 
own pulse, with a benevolent and complacent sroile, ^xA YeAsRA. 
the letter was more than excellent, it was e\oo>\^iv>L» \\. ^:^^^A^^\.^ 
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the feelings of the distant aunt in the most touching way. It bade 
her remember the sister with whom no doubt her own childhood 
had been passed, and oh ! to extend her motherly protection over 
that dear sister's orphan child; and it brought forward many 
religious, as well as natural, arguments to soften the heart of poor 
Innocent's nearest relation. In short it was just such a letter as 
was calculated to bring tears into Mrs. St. John's eyes, and which 
drove Mrs. Eastwood half frantic with indignation when she read 
it. " Does this woman think I am an unnatural wretch, to want all 
this talking to.?" poor Mrs. Eastwood asked, half crying with 
anger and wounded feeling. But the company in the Casa Picco- 
lomini thought it a beautiful letter. They thought the relations 
must be hardened indeed if they could resist such an appeal 
as that. 

" I am sure the aunt must be a dreadful woman," said Clara 
Worsley, " or she would have come by this time. Will you take 
me to see her to-morrow, dear Mrs. Drainham } After that letter 
everybody ought to take an interest in her " 

"You have expressed all our feelings, my dear," said Mrs. 
St. John, pressing the hand of the doctor's wife with mingled 
admiration and envy. " I doubt very much if I could have done it 
half as well." 

" Oh, that from you ! " said Mrs. Drainham, with enthusiasm, 
for Mrs. St. John was literary, and the highest authority on matters 
of style. 

"But I hear the girl is a very odd girl," said Miss Bolding. 
"Doctor, what did her father die of? Are they wrong in 
their heads? I knew a Vane once, of a West Country 
family, who were all very queer. I wonder if they were the 
same Vanes? Devonshire, I think, or Somersetshire, I am not 
sure which "— 

"They are -a Devonshire family," said Dr. Drainham. "And 
there is nothing wrong about their brains. He died'of general 
break-up. Miss Bolding, a high-tempered man who had lived hard. 
I have met him about Italy in all sorts of places. The poor girl 
has been oddly brought up, that is all." 

" I fear without any sort of religious training, which accounts for 
a great deal," said Mr. St. John. 

" Not without some sort of religion," said Miss Maria Bolding. 
" She is constantly coming over to the little Church of the Spina, 
the toy church, as my sister calls it A perfect little gem ; I prefer 
it myself to the Duomo. The girl has good taste, and she is won- 
derfully pretty. Not the Raphael style perhaps, but just such a 
face as Leonardo would have given anything for. I called her the 
Leonardo before I knew who she was/ 

" Don't you think, my dear, you take rather a superficial view of 
the matter?" said Mrs. St. John. "Think what a terrible thing to 
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be said of an English girl — that all she knows of religion is to be 
constantly in the Church of the Spina ! It is bad enough for the 

poor Italians who know no better ** 

"You must go and see her, Martha," said Mr. St. John, coughing. 
" I have had a delicacy about it, as her poor father declined to see 
me. Yes, he declined to see me, poor man," he added, shaking his 
head mournfully, with a sigh. " I don't like to mention it, but such 

was the case. I fear he was sadly deficient, sadly deficient " 

• ** If he is the Vane I suppose him to be," said Mr. Worsley, in a 
hoarse voice, " he was as great a scamp as I ever met in my hfe. 
A man you saw everywhere — well connected, and all that. A 
fellow that played high, and ruined every man that had anything to 
do with him. And died poor, of course ; all those scapegraces do," 
said the comfortable invalid, putting his hand instinctively into his 
pocket. 

" But his poor child. Whatever he was, we must not let that 
detract from our interest in the poor girl," said Mrs. Drainham. 
** I have tried hard to get her to talk to me, to open her heart and 
to have confidence in me as a true friend. You would think she 
did not understand the meaning of the words." 

" Have you heard that poor Lady Florence Stockport has arrived, 
with that delicate boy of hers?" said Mrs. St. John : and then 
Miss Worsley began to consult with Mrs. Drainham about the 
music at church, and whether Miss Metcalfe, who played the 
harmonium, could not be induced to give up in favour of young 
Mr. Blackburn, who had taken a musical degree at Oxford, and 
written a cantata, and meant to spend the spring months in Pisa. 

" It would make such a difference to our little service," said Miss 
Worsley ; " and don't you think, with all the attractions of the 
Roman Catholic ritual around us, we ought to do everything we can 
to improve our services ?" 

Thus the general tide of the conversation flowed on, and 
Innocent was remitted back into obscurity. 

All this took place on the evening when Frederick Eastwood 
arrived in Pisa. From his chamber, where he was already asleep, 
and from the windows of the Casa Piccolomini, might have been 
seen the faint light in the third-floor windows which marked where 
the lonely girl was* sitting. She was all by herself, and she did not 
know, as Mrs, Drainham said, what the meaning of the word 
friend was. But I must turn this page and make a new beginning 
before I can tell you what manner of lonely soul this poor Innocent 
was. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE PALAZZO SCARAMUCCL 

A LONG, bare room, the walls painted in distemper, with a running 
border of leaves and flowers, and the same design running across 
the rafters overhead ; three huge windows, with small panes, draped 
with old brocaded hangings round the top, but without either blinds 
or curtains to shut out the cloudy glimpses of the sky ; very sparely 
furnished ; some old cabinets and rococo tables by the walls, some 
old settees and chairs, which had once been handsome ; the floor 
tiled with red triangular tiles, with pieces of carpet before the sofas. 
At one end a stove, which opened to show the little fire, erected 
upon a stone slab like a door-step, and with an ugly piece of black 
tube going almost horizontally into the wall, had been added for 
the advantage of the English Forestieri, who insisted — ^benighted 
northern people — upon such accessories of what they called com- 
fort. Another old rug, faded out of its natural brightness into sweet 
secondary tints of colour, had been laid before this impromptu fire- 
place ; but the aspect of the place was cold, chilling the spectator to 
the bone. One or two dark portraits, painted on panels, hung on 
the walls ; they were very grim and very old ; for. this was the terzo 
piano^ let at a cheap rate, and with few elegancies to boast of. Near 
the stove, on a little marble-topped table, stood the tall lamp, with 
its two unshaded wicks blazing somewhat wildly, for it had not been 
trimmed for some time. The oil in it, however, one good, cheap 
luxury, which even the poor may have in Italy, was so sweet and 
pure that the air was quite untainted. On a little tray was a long 
loaf of the brown, very dry bread of the country, a plate of green 
salad, and a thin flask of common red wine — a pretty supper to look 
at, but scarcely appetizing fare for a delicate appetite. At the first 
glance there seemed to be no one in the room to benefit by these 
preparations, but after a while you could perceive in the recess of 
one of the windows a shadowy figure, leanmg up in a comer, with 
its head against the pane, looking out. All that could be seem from 
that window was the cloudy sky, and some occasional gleams of 
moonlight, which threw silver lines upon the dark floor, and — ^when 
you looked down, as into a well — the Amo, flowing far below, with 
the stars, and clouds, and fitful moon, all reflected in it ; and on its 
very edge the little Church of St. Maria della Spina, with all its tiny 
pinnacles tipped with silver. She who looked out from this high 
window could not be looking for any one ; the people below were as 
specks hurrying along in the cold, with cloaks twisted over their 
shoulders. The watcher was nearer the heavens than the earth. She 
stood there so long, and was so motionless, that gradually the 
blazing Mghi, blown about softly by some draught from door or 
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window, the little table with the salad and the wine-flask became 
the centre of the still life, and the human shadow in the window 
counted for nothing. No breath or sound betrayed that something 
was there more alive than the light of the lamp or the glimmer of 
the wood embers, which, indeed, fell now and then in white ashes, 
and broke the utter silence of the place. 

This silence, however, was much more effectually broken by the 
entrance of a stout, middle-aged Italian, with a cloak over one of 
his shoulders, and the cache-nez in his hand in which he was about 
to muffle his features when he went out. He looked round and 
round the large room, apparently unable to see the figure in the 
window, and then, with an impatient exclamation, went to the table 
and snuffed the blazing wicks and trimmed the lamp. "Just like 
her, just like her,'* he said to himself, " gazing somewhere ; never 
eating, never considering that one must live. If I were to add 
a slice of salami — though the child is fastidious, she does not eat 
salami " 

" I am here, Niccolo," said a voice from the window. 

" So I supposed, signorina ; I knew you must be in some comer. 
May I be permitted to remark that life is not supported by the eyes, 
but by the mouth } If you will not eat the cena I have prepared for 
you, what can I do .^ I cannot take you on my knees and feed you 
like a baby. Oh, I have done it; I have been obliged to do it, 
when I had the poor padrone's authority to sustain me, before 
now." 

" Niccolo," said the voice, ** I shall not want anything more to- 
night. If you are ready you may go." 

" Oh yes, I may go," said Niccolo fretfully, " not knowing whether 
I may not find you a little heap of cinders in the morning, or fallen 
down in the window and frozen to death. Madonna Santissima ! 
without the power to raise yourself up. If you would but have 
Philomena to stay with you, at least, in case you should want any- 
thing." 

" I want nothing," said the girl. She came out of the window, 
advancing a few steps, but still keeping quite out of the cheerful 
circle of the light. 

" No, the signorina wants nothing ; the signorina will soon not 
want anything but a hole in the heretic cemetery beside her 
father; and when one goes sinfully out of the world by one's 
own wickedness, besides being a Protestant and believing nothing, 
what can one look for? If I were the signorina, I should take 
very good care as long as I could not to die, and put myself 
in the power of those beings with the prongs that you see in 
tiie Campo Santo. I should take very great trouble, for my part, 
not to die." 

Upon this she came out altogether out of the darkness, and 
approached the fire. ** Do you think that not ea\.\ii^ VSi\s ^^or^^T 
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she asked. " I cannot eat, I have no appetite, but I do not wish to 
die." 

" At least, under any circumstances, one can drink a little wine," 
said Niccolo, with disapproving dignit]^ ; " no effort is necessary to 
swallow a little wine. Signorina, I have put everything in order. 
I will leave the key with Luigi down-stairs, that the Philomena may 
enter in the morning without disturbing you. I now wait only to 
bid you 2u felicissimina notte, Buona notte, my little mistress — sleep 
well ; and the Madonna and the saints take care of you, poor child \^ 

This little outburst was not unusual. The girl extended her hand 
to him with a smile, and Niccolo kissed it. Then throwing his 
cloak over his other shoulder, and wrapping it round him, he left 
her in her solitude. The guests at the Casa Piccolomini were dis- 
persing at the same time, escorting each other, and escorted by their 
servants through the still streets. As Niccolo closed the great door 
after him, the sound seemed to reverberate through the blackness 
of the great staircase, down which he plunged, darHing, groping his 
way by the walls. Mr. Worsley, who lived on the first floor, had a 
coil of green wax-taper in his pocket, which he lighted to guide him- 
self and his daughter to the door. They were a little afraid when 
they heard the footsteps stumbling down, not having been able to 
divest themselves of the idea that stiletto-thrusts were the natural 
accompaniments of a dark staircase. And with his cloak doubled 
over his left shoulder, and his red cache-nez hiding his countenance, 
Niccolo looked dangerous, more like killing his man in a comer 
than watching with the tenderness of a woman over the wayward 
child whom he had just left with an ache in his honest heart. 

All alone in the house ! The appartamento was not so large as 
that of Mr. Worsley down-stairs, for it was divided into two, as 
being adapted for cheaper lodgers. Besides this large salone, 
however, there was an ante-chamber, of which while Mr. Vane 
was alive he made a dining-room ; and then a long stone passage, 
echoing and dreary, through which the solitary girl had to pass to 
her bed-room, another terrible stone room, floored with tiles, at the 
other end of the house. She had to pass her father's room by the 
way, and another gaping empty chamber, full of the furniture which, 
with Italian superstition, had been turned out of the chamber of 
death. She was not afraid. She had been used to such constant 
solitude that it seemed natural to her. While her father was ^ive 
she had been as solitary as she was now, and it did not seem to her, 
as it did to everybody else, that his mere presence in the house 
made so much difference. She had been brought up in a Spartan- 
Italian fashion, to bear the cold and heat as things inevitable. She 
put her feet upon the stone slab, which did duty as a hearth, more 
from custom than for the warmth, which she scarcely thought of. 
A small scaldino stood under the table, full of fresh embers, which 
Niccolo had brought with him from the kitchen ; but though she 
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was cold she did not take it up and warm her hands over it, as a 
thorough Italian would have doiie. She was half Italian only, and 
half English, rejecting many habits of both nations. She had a 
small cloak of faded velvet drawn round her shoulders, old and cut 
after no fashion that had prevailed within the memory of man. It 
had come, I believe, originally from a painter's studio, but it was 
warm and kept her alive in the penetrating cold. Kind Mrs. East- 
wood, in her luxurious chamber, was wondering at that moment 
how the poor child would brave an English winter, and if " the 
little room " would be warm enough, with its soft carpets and close- 
drawn curtains, and cheery fire. If she could have seen the Italian 
girl with her old mantle on her shoulders, and the scaldino at the 
foot of her chair ! 

I am afraid I am describing too much, which is a fatal weakness 
for a historian to fall into ; but yet, of course, the gentle reader who 
does not scorn that delightful title would prefer to hear what this 
solitary girl was like. She had a straight, slim figure, too slim for 
beauty, though that defect of youth is one which it is easy to for- 
give. Her hair was dark and soft, and hung about her lace, framing 
it with a soft fold, very slightly undulating at the ends, though 
not in anything that could be called a curl. I must warn my dear 
friend and gentlest auditor, that this sounds a great deal better in 
words, and looks a great deal better in a picture, than it does in 
reality; for a girl of sixteen with hair thus hanging about her, 
neither curled nor dressed, is apt to be an objectionable young 
person, inclining to untidiness, and to look like a colt, unkempt and 
untrinmied. But Innocent was a neglected girl, who had never 
known any better. She did not strike you at the first glance as 
beautiful. She had no colour, and even had been called sallow by 
some observers. The chief beauty that struck the beholder was the 
perfect shape of her face, a pure oval, with the chin somewhat 
accentuated, as in the pictures of Leonardo da Vinci, and the eyes 
somewhat long in shape. Miss Holding was right when she called 
the girl a Leonardo. She wanted the crisped hair, and that subtle, 
sidelong sweetness in the eyes, which is so characteristic of that 
great master ; but otherwise the character of her face was the same 
— somewhat long, and with all the softness of youth in the prolonged 
and perfect curve of the colourless cheek. The eyes were heavy- 
lidded ; they were not " well-opened eyes." Only in moments of 
emotion did she raise the heavy lids freely, and flash the full light 
of her look upon you. At the present moment those lids were 
doubly heavy with dreams. The lips, which were thin and rather 
straight^ without curves, were closed upon each other with the 
closeness of meditation ; her hair fell into the hollow of her neck 
on either side, and lay in a half ring and careless twist upon her 
shoulder. A very simple back dress, without trimrn\iv^"5, ^Y^^-ax^^ 
under the velvet cJoak; these were the days "betox^ \}cL<^^^\.x^a». 

E 2 
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fashion became popular, when dresses were made with but one 
skirt, and long, sweeping over the wearer's feet. Such was her 
costume and her appearance. She took a little of the wine from the 
flask, and a morsel of the dry brown bread, and swallowed them as 
it seemed with great difficulty, bending over the fire in the stove, 
which began to sink into white ashes. Silence, cold, solitude, all 
around ; and here in the empty house, in the empty world, this 
solitary creature, so young and forlorn. But she was not afraid. 
After a while she rose quite calmly, and lifted the long stalk of the 
lamp, and went away through the long echoing, ghostly passage. 
She saw nothing, feared nothing; her imagination was not at 
liberty, it was absorbed about other things. 

Next morning it was more cheerful in the great salone; there was 
light, at least, which was much, and I think there was sunshine ; 
but the gentle reader will forgive me if I confess that I have for- 
gotten whether the Palazzo Scaramucci was on the sunny or the 
shady side. At all events, there was daylight, and a blue, clear, 
shining sky, and the sight of sunshine outside if not its actual pre- 
sence. When Mrs. Drainham, who was really concerned about the 
girl, came to see her before twelve next morning, she found her 
seated by the same little table which had held her lamp on the 
previous night, with a little dish of polenta before her, and again the 
dry brown bread and the small flask of wine. It seemed the 
strangest, most distasteful breakfast to the Englishwoman. " Oh, 
my dear," she cried, " do send away that mess, and have a nice cup 
of tea. Wouldn't you enjoy a nice cup of tea ? If you will come 
with me, my maid will make you one directly — and perhaps an 
t%% and a little delicate bread and butter. I don't wonder that you 
have no appetite, my poor child." 

" I like polenta," said Innocent, playing with her spoon, " and I 
don't like tea." 

This seemed immoral to Mrs. Drainham. " If you go to 
England, my dear, you must not say you have been in the habit of 
having wine for breakfast," she said, "It would be thought so 
very strange for a young girl." 

Innocent made no immediate answer. With a perverse impulse 
she poured out a little of the nostral^ wine, the commonest and 
cheapest, and diluted it with water. I do not, I confess, think 
it was an attractive beverage. "Probably I shall never be in 
England," she said in a very low tone. 

" Oh, you must go to England ; that is one thing there can be no 
doubt of. What are you to do here, poor child ? Friends have been 
raised up to you here, but it is not likely that people who are not 
connected with you would continue — and the apartment, you know," 
continued Mrs. Drainham, in her eagerness to prove what was self- 
apparent, " must be let. The marchese is very poor, and he could 
not be expected to lie out of his money, and Niccolo must find 
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another situation. Everything, in short, is at a standstill until you 
go away." 

Something hot rushed to the girl's eyes — ^but if they were tears it 
was so unusual to shed them, that they rushed back again after an 
ineffectual effort to get forth. She made no answer. She had 
learned ere now, young as she was, the benefit of taking refuge 
in silence. Mrs. Drainham had drawn a chair near her, and sat 
looking at her, with eyes full of a curiosity not unmixed with dis- 
approval. Mrs. Drainham, in short, disapproved of everything 
about her — her loose hair, her odd dress, her old velvet cloak, even 
the polenta on the tray before her, and the coloured water she was 
drinking. " What will they do with her in England ?" she asked 
herself in dismay ; but then her responsibility, at least, would be 
over, and her mind relieved. 

" You have never been at school, my dear, I suppose ?'* 

" No." 

** Nor learned anything ? But you must have had some resources ; 
you must be able to do something? Needlework at least, or 
tapestry, or something to amuse yourself with ? You must have 
been very lonely in your papa's time, as I hear he never saw any 
one. And you could not sit all the day with your hands before 
you ; you must have been able to do something ?" Mrs. Drainham 
cried, impressed almost against her will by the silence of her com- 
panion. 

" I can read," said Innocent. 

" And no more ? I hope your aunt, Mrs. Eastwood, is well off- 
It would be dreadful indeed if your relations were not well off. 
Girls in your position frequently have to go out as governesses. I 
don't want to be unkind ; but, my dear, it is for your advantage 
that you should look your circumstances in the face. Most girls of 
your age (you are past sixteen ?) would have thought of that already. 
Suppose, for instance, that you were compelled to try and work for 
your own living. Now, what would you do ?" 

The suggestion was so strange that Innocent lifted her eyelids, 
and turned a wondering look upon her questioner ; but apparently 
perceiving that nothing was to be made of it, cast them down again, 
with a slight shrug of her shoulders, and made no reply. " Why 
should I take the trouble to talk ?" she seemed to say, which was 
not very civil to Mrs. Drainham, nor encouraging to that lady's 
benevolence, it must be allowed. 

" You never thought of that view of the matter ?" said the per- 
severing woman. " But you ought to think of it. Few people, 
unless they are very rich, are disposed to take all the responsibility 
of a girl like you. They might help you, and be kind to you ; but 
they would most likely think it was right and best that you should 
contribute at least to your own support." 

" I do not know what you mean," said Im\0CQ3\l \QQ^sia!^'aX\iS3t 
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with mingled wonder and resentment. She pushed away her little 
tray from her, and in sheer bewilderment took up the scaldino, 
putting it in her lap, and holding her hands over it. This was 
another thing upon which the doctor's wife, as she herself avowed, 
could not look with any toleration. She made a little gesture of 
distress, as if she would have put it away. 

" Oh, for heaven's sake, my dear, don't let me see you with that 
odious thing on your knee ! An English girl keeps her hands warm 
with doing something or other. You will find nothing of that sort 
in England. There your time will be all filled up in a rational way. 
There is always something going on, and you will find no time to 
nurse your hands in your lap. Of course, there is a great deal that 
will be very novel. Put down that scaldino, dear. I can't bear to 
see you wiUi it. It is such an odd thing for an English girl to do.'' 

" Am I an English girl ?" said Innocent dreamily. She did not 
respond to what was said to her. " She never gives you a reason- 
able answer," Mrs. Drainham said afterwards, with an impatience 
for which it was not difficult to account. 

It was just then that the tinkling bell at the door pealed, and 
Niccolo after some parley admitted a stranger. Niccolo recognized 
the name at once, though no English visitor could have recognized 
it had he heard it from Niccolo's lips. " Signor Estvode," he said, 
looking in at the door, and pausing, with the true instinct of an 
Italian servant, to watch the effect of the announcement. Innocent 
started to her feet, in her haste, dropping instinctively from her 
shoulders her old velvet mantle, and Mrs. Drainham sat and stared 
with genuine British composure, without any thought of politeness. 
Frederick came in, looking (as he was) something of an invalid still. 
He was pale ; he had that look of convalescence we have already 
referred to on his interesting countenance. He came forward, 
holding out both his hands to the girl, who stood devouring him 
with her eyes, which for pnce were fuUy opened. She could not say 
anything; she could scarcely breathe. Many speculations had 
crossed her mind as to the kind of messenger who might arrive. 
This young man, looking not imlike one of the heroes of her dreams, 
pale, melancholy, yet smiling, holding out his hands to her, made 
such a sudden lodgment in the girl's inexperienced heart as I can 
neither define nor account for. The chances are that his mother, 
who was much kinder than Frederick, would have made no impres- 
sion at all upon Innocent. She looked at him with her eyes all 
aglow and shining, with a sudden glad contraction and then expan- 
sion of her heart. She put down the scaldino, and went a step 
forward. " You are my little cousin," said Frederick, in a voice 
which the natural impulse of kindness and the pleasant sense of 
beneficence made melodious. He looked at her with no criticism 
in his eyes, rather with admiration and pleasure. The girl paused 
^ aglow f on tiptoe,' her sudden impulse betraying itself in every 
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line of her slim figure. Then she obeyed that impulse, poor, forlorn 
child. She threw herself forward, took the outstretched hands, and 
bent down and kissed them in her pretty Italian way. " Yes, I am 
Innocent/ she said ; " oh, take me away ! take me away !" 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE COUSINS. 

This little scene was odd and somewhat embarrassing to a young 
Englishman utterly unaccustomed to have his hand kissed ; but I 
think it highly probable that Frederick would have felt much less 
objection to it had it not been for the presence of that Gorgon of 
British propriety, which kept staring at him with an expression of 
shocked and suspicious watchfulness from the other side of the 
stove. He laughed with the embarrassment common to his nation 
under the circumstances. There is nothing so awkward, so im- 
happy, and unready, as an Englishman who is called upon to show 
any natural feeling of the softer kind before strangers. Why we 
all, and we alone, should feel that we are ridiculous when our hearts 
are touched, I cannot tell ; but so it is. Frederick Eastwood was 
affected by the eager passion of his welcome ; but with Mrs. Drain- 
ham's eyes upon him, he could do nothing but laugh. The primi- 
tive-minded girl, who was not aware of this tacit necessity, shrunk 
back into herself when, as she thought, he laughed at her. But 
the spectator felt that it was the right thing to do, and her disap- 
proval softened. She indicated a chair to the new comer with a 
little wave of her hand. 

" Dear child,'' she said in a caressing tone, " you must moderate 
your feelings. We all understand you ; we all excuse you ; but 
these are not English ways. Sit down a little, while I talk to you 
and to this gentleman. Mr. Eastwood, I think ? — so far as one 
can understand an Italian's version of the name we were expecting 
to hear — ^" 

" Yes," said Frederick, " I should have arrived a week ago, 
but for — indisposition. I am glad to find my cousin in such good 
hands." 

Here they paused, and looked at each other, with sentiments 
which were not unfriendly, but a certain English community of 
feeling that made them sensible of the necessity of some sort of 
preliminary antagonism before the one agreed to accept the other 
513 the person he claimed to be. Mrs. Drainham was a pretty 
woman, though it was appointed to her at this moment to act tha 
GoTgon^s part And Frederick, with his peak&^\ieax^ ^TA\sy.€casv- 
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choly eyes, was a handsome young man. The tone of the British 
matron perceptibly softened, as she took in at a glance the various 
evidences before her that the new comer was " a gentleman " — all- 
expressive and ail-embracing phrase. She even laughed a little in 
her turn, and coloured very becomingly as she executed the sterner 
part of her duty. 

" I am afraid you will think me impertinent," she said ; " and I 
feel ridiculous ; but as my husband and I have taken a great inte- 
rest in Miss Vane, would you pardon me for asking if you have- 
any credentials — or authority ? I am sure I beg your pardon. You 
will understand what I mean ^" 

Then they both laughed together, which advanced matters still 
farther. 

" I have a letter from my mother to my cousin/ he said. " I might 
have got a certificate of identity, had I thought she was so well 
guarded. And here is my card," he added, taking it out smilingly. 

It was the card Batty had found in the Paris hotel, which was 
the first one that came to his hand. He knew it by a crease in the 
corner, and pushed it back again with a little shudder which he 
could not account for : for indeed the Batty episode had faded into 
unimportance already. The card, however, was given and ac- 
cepted with a gracious smile and bow. That celestial address, 
the " Junior Minerva," impressed Mrs. Drainham, as it had im- 
pressed Frederick's less desirable acquaintance. A little conversa- 
tion of the most amicable character ensued, winding up by an 
invitation to dinner for that evening. 

" And you will come too, my dear," said the doctor's wife ; 
" though it is a thing you could not do in ordinary circumstances. 
Nobody could reflect upon you for departing from the usual rules in 
your position. I will ask no one to meet you. Mr. Eastwood will 
bring you to us at seven o'clock." 

Innocent had listened to this conversation vaguely, in a kind of 
stupor, feeling as if they spoke a language of which she had never 
before heard a word. Greek would have been as intelligible to her. 
It even hurt her vaguely that they seemed to understand each other 
in the language which she could not understand. She had been 
thrust back upon herself, which is always painful — thrust back 
after, as she thought, a gleam of new life and a new world, 
into the old dreary world, much drearier than ever by the 
contrast, though it was but momentary. The visionary intensity of 
a mind living in its own sensations almost annihilates space and 
time ; and though it was but half an hour since Frederick 
Eastwood came upon the scene at all, there was room enough in 
that half hour to make the girl feel the force of two revolutions — 
the one from her dreary solitude into a new sphere of brightness, 
tenderness, companionship, which was as a revelation of heaven to 
-Aer,' and the other, a dreary circle back again, out of the light, out 
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of the society/out of the strange deiigtitful newness which seemed 
to have changed her being all in a moment. The one was a sudden 
sun-rising, the other an equally sudden eclipse. She had been 
raised up to heaven and then suddenly tossed down again. The 
amount of emotion involved was quite excessive and extravagant, 
out of all keeping with the momentary character of the incidents ; but 
Innocent was not aware of this, nor could have believed how utterly 
unimportant to the others was the half hour which subjected her to 
such vicissitudes of feeling as she had never before felt in her life. 
She made no reply to Mrs. Drainham's invitation, which, indeed, 
she scarcely comprehended. She did not understand the civilities 
with which her two companions parted, Frederick accompanying 
Mrs. Drainham to the door. What she imagined was that he had 
thus gone away without taking any further notice of her, and that 
all was over, and the new hope to which she seemed to have a 
right, taken from her. She sat in a stupor, watching them go away, 
fingering the folds of the old velvet cloak, which she had picked up 
mechanically from the floor, and feeling a mingled chill — of her 
shoulders from the want of her mantle, and of her heart from this 
strange desertion — ^which made her shiver all over, and gave her 
that nervous and passionate impulse to cry, which children and 
women are so seldom able to resist, but which poor Innocent had 
been victorious over often, tears being among the things which her 
father turned into highest ridicule. She had ceased almost to be able 
to weep — forgotten the way ; the natural emotions had been frozen 
in their fountains. But the thrill of new existence of which she had 
been conscious had broken those frozen chains, and she began to 
struggle with a hysterical passion which roused all her pride and all 
her spirit to conquer it. No doubt, she thought, this new cousin, 
like her father, would despise the weakness which women indulged 
in. Innocent despised herself for being a woman, and she w^ould 
have died sooner than yield to what she supposed to be a purely 
feminine impulse. She was struggling thus with herself, fighting 
the hardest battle she had fought since the time when goaded by 
his ridicule she had rushed upon her father like a little tiger, beat- 
ing him with her baby fist, choking with suppressed passion, when 
the door opened again, and Frederick came in once more. She 
gazed at him with her breast heaving, and her eyes dilated, in the 
fierceness of her struggle to keep off the tears. And if he had 
laughed, or treated her emotion lightly, Innocent would have con- 
quered. But Frederick's heart was really touched. He felt bene- 
volent, paternal, full of patronage and kindness. He went up to 
her, and laid his hand caressingly on her head. 

"My httle cousin, we must make friends now that woman is 
gone," he said, smihng upon her. 

Poor child, she knew nothing of self-control, scarcely anything o€ 
right and wrong. She threw out her artivsaivdcXuTv^Vo>KV!nv,\\\.^ 
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simple effort of nature to grasp at something ; and fell into such a 
passion of sobs and cries on his bosom as frightened him. But yet 
what was more natural ? She had just lost her father ; she had no 
one in the world to turn to, except this new relation who belonged 
to her. She had been undergoing an unnatural repression, conceal- 
ing her feelings in that stupor which grief so often brings. Frederick 
thought he understood it all, and it affected him, though he was glad 
there was no one else in the room. He put his arm round her, and 
even kissed the cheek which was partially visible, and said all the 
kind things he could think of. It lasted so long that, not being very 
strong himself, he began to totter a little under the unexpected 
burden, and would gladly have freed himself and sat down by her. 
But Innocent had been carried away by the tide, and could not 
stop herself. This was the beginning of their acquaintance. There 
were no preliminaries. She had never ^' given way" in her life 
before, except on the occasion we have already referred to — and 
heaven knows what strange processes were going on in the girFs 
half-developed, much-suppressed nature, as for the first time she 
gave her tears and emotion way. 

When the hysterical sobbing came to an end. Innocent lifted her 
head from his breast, and looked at him, still holding him by the 
arms. She looked up suddenly, half beseeching him not to despise 
her, half daring him to do so ; but there was no scorn in Frederick's 
eyes. He was very sorry for her 

"My poor child !" he said, smoothing the ruffled hair upon her 
forehead. 

Then a sudden flush came to her face, and light to her eyes. 
She released him as suddenly as she had clutched him. She sank 
back gently into her chair, with a shy, deprecating smile. 

" I could not help it," she said, putting out her hand. She wanted 
to retain some hold of him, to be sure that he would not melt quite 
away like one of the dreams. 

As for Frederick, though his first feeling, I confess, was great 
thankfulness at being permitted to sit down, he had no objection to 
have his hand held by those soft, long fingers, or to bear the eager 
look of eyes which shown upon him with a kind of worship. He told 
her how he had been coming to her for a long time, but had been 
detained — ^how he had come to take her home — ^how they must 
start next day, if possible, and travel as quickly as possible ; and 
how his mother and sister were awaiting her anxiously, hoping to 
make her happy, and to comfort her in her trouble. Innocent leant 
back in her chair, and smiled and listened. She made no reply. 
It did not seem necessary to make any reply. She held his hand 
fast and let him talk to her, not caring much what he said. I don't 
know if her intelligence was much developed at this period of her 
life. She understood what he was saying, but it was as a song to 
her, or a story that he was telling. She did not mind how long she 
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listened, but it required no personal response — took no personal 
hold of her. The picture he made of The Elms, and his mother 
and sister, produced no sort of effect upon her mind. She was 
satisfied. Everything was unreal and vague except the one tangible 
fact, that he was sitting beside her and that she was holding his 
hand. It was not love at first sight. The child did not know, and 
never inquired what it was. She had got some one — some one 
belonging to her like other people, some one who did not sneer or 
ridicule, but smiled at her : who called her name softly : who found 
no fault. She was altogether transported by this wonderful sensa- 
tion. She wanted no more ; no mothers nor sisters, no change, no 
conditions such as make life possible. She knew nothing about all 
that. Her understanding had nothing to do with the question. It 
was barely developed, not equal to any strain ; and in this matter it 
seemed quite possible to do without it ; whether she understood 
or not did not matter. She was happy ; she wanted nothing more. 

" Must you go away V^ she cried with a start, holding his hand 
closer, as he moved. 

" Not to leave you," he said ; ** but if we go away to-morrow — 
Can you go to-morrow. Innocent ?" 

" I will go when you go," she said. 

" My dear cousin, you must be less vague. Can you be ready ? 
Can you have your packing done, and all your little affairs settled ? 
Where is your maid ? She will know best." 

** I have no maid. I have nothing to pack. I am ready now, 
whenever you please; only you must not leave me. You must 
never leave me," she cried, clasping her hands round his arm. 

" I have no intention of leaving you," he said, half flattered, 
half embarrassed, " till I have taken you to my mother. It is my 
mother whom you are going to — ^my mother — I told you — ^and 
Ellinor " 

"Will you leave me when we get there?" the girl asked eagerly, 
still holding him. Yes, it was flattering; but possibly it might 
become a bore. 

" No, no," he said, " I live there too. I am not going to leave 
you. But my mother will be the chief person then — my mother and 
Nelly, not me. They are ladies, they will be your chief friends and 
companions " 

" I would rather have you ; I know you ; and I don't like women," 
said the girl. " Listen ! Could not we live somewhere without 
letting them know ? I can cook some dishes— very good maccaroni ; 
and I can cook birds. I could do what you wanted, and make 
your spese. This would be far better than going to live with your 
mother. I do not like women." 

She warmed as she spoke, tiurning to face him, with her hand 
still clasping his arm. 

" You must not say such things," he said. 
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"Why? This is the first time you have said 'you must not/ 
My father says women are all bad — not some here and there like 
men. I am one, but I cannot help it. I always try to be different. 
I would not do the things they do — nor look like them if I could 
help it. Are you rich ?" 

" No," said Frederick, becoming bewildered. He had risen up, 
but she detained him with her two hands holding his arm. 

" That is a pity. We were never rich. If you had been rich we 
might have taken Niccolo, who could have done everything — ^he is 
so clever. We might have stayed here. Stop !'' she said suddenly, 
" there is a little cloud coming up over your face. Do not let it. 
Smile. You smiled when you came in first, and I knew that it was 
you, and was so happy." 

" My poor child ! Why were you happy ? " 

" Because I knew it was you," she said vehemently. " And now 
you talk of your mother. I do not want to go to your mother. Let 
me stay with you." 

" Listen, Innocent," he said, with a shade of impatience stealing 
over him. •* There is no possibility of questioning where you are to 
go. You must go to my mother. I live there too. I cannot afford 
to have a house for myself. You must learn to be fond of my 
mother, and do whatever she wishes. Now let me go, please. I 
am going out to see the place. If we leave to-morrow, I may not 
have another opportunity. Come, come, you must let me go." 

She was looking up into his face, studying it intently, as if it were 
a book, a close, penetrating gaze, before which his eyes somewhat 
wavered, hesitating to meet hers. An idea that she would find him 
out if she gazed thus into the depths of his soul crossed his mind 
and made him half angry, half afraid. Perhaps she divined this 
feeling ; for she let his arm go slowly, sliding her hands away from 
it, with a half caressing, half apologetic motion. She smiled as she 
thus released him, but said nothing. There was something pretty 
in the act by which she set him free — a mingling of resignation and 
entreaty that at once amused and touched him. Go if you will — it 
seemed to say — ^but yet stay with me ! It was hard to resist the 
moral restraint after the physical was withdrawn. But Frederick 
reflected that to spend this his only day in a strange new place — in 
Italy— shut up Ute-a-tete with a girl who was a stranger to him, 
though she was his cousin, would be extremely ridiculous. Yet he 
could not leave her abruptly. He stroked her soft hair once more 
paternally as he stood by her. 

"I will come back in time to take you out to this lady's to 
dinner," he said. " I suppose they have been kind to you ? And 
in the meantime you must see after your packing. I have no doubt 
you will find a great many things to do. I am sorry you have not 
a maid to help you. Have you wraps for the journey ? You will 
want something warm." 
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She took up her old velvet mantle with a startled look, and turned 
it round in her hands, looking at it. It was a garment to delight 
the very soul of a painter ; but, alas I it was not such a garment as 
Frederick Eastwood, who was not a painter, could walk about by 
the side of, or travel with. 

"Is that all you have?** he asked, with a little dismay. 

" I have a shawl,*' said Innocent, looking at him with astonished 
eyes. 

*'Ah ! I must speak to Mrs. Drainham about it," he said, with 

some impatience. " Good-bye for the moment. Will you dress 

and be quite ready when I come back ? and then we can have a 

talk about our start to-morrow and all our arrangements. I am 

ure if you are to be ready in time there is not a moment to lose." 

Ready in time I The words seemed to echo about poor In- 
accent's ears when he was gone. Ready for what ? For going out 
with him in the evening to the house of the lady who found fault 
with her ; who had come to her and talked and talked so much that 
the girl neither tried nor wished to understand. Ready ! She sat 
and tried to think what it meant. She had but the black frock she 
wore — ^no other — ^with its little black frill of crape about her neck ; 
no edge of white, such as people wear in England. She could 
smooth her hair, and put on a locket, or her mother's brooch ; but 
that was all she could do. The packing she never thought of. 
Niccolo had been nurse and valet combined. He had always 
arranged everything, and told her what to do. She sat for a long 
time quite still, pondering over the mourning with a strange happi- 
ness and a still stranger poignant pain in her agitated breast. Then 
she rose, and putting her cloak round her — ^the poor cloak which 
she was afraid he had despised — she went down the long stairs and 
across the road to the tiny little church upon the edge of the Amo. 
Nobody who has been in Pisa will forget Santa Maria della Spina. 
I do not know whether its tiny size took the girl's fancy, or if the 
richness of the elaborate architecture pleased her, for she had no 
such clearly developed ideas about art as her relations in England 
gave her credit for. Perhaps after all it was but a child's fancy for 
the dim, decorated religious place, which, notwithstanding its 
mystery and silence, and the awe which hung about it, was not so 
big as the great bare salone in which she sat at home. She went 
in, crossing herself according to the custom which she had seen all 
her life, mechanically, without any thought of the meaning of that 
sign, and held out her hand to give the holy water to a peasant 
woman who entered along with her, mechanically too, as she might 
have offered any habitual courtesy. This poor girl had scarcely 
been taught anything except what her eyes taught her. She went 
in, according to her custom, and knelt for a minute on a chair, 
and then, turning it round, sat down with her face to the ^.ltas:. 1 
think what she said under her breath was simpVj \5cie\-Qt^^'^x"»j^T, 
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nothing more. It was very brief and mechanical too, and when she 
sat down I canno: pretend that her thoughts were of a religious 
kind. They were possessed by the occurrences of the morning. 
Her heart was in a tumult, rising and falling like the waves of the 
sea. The dead stillness with which the day before she had sat in 
the same place, full of a certain dumb, wistful quiet — almost stupor 
of mind, had passed away from her. Life had come along with the 
new living figure which had placed itself in the foreground of her 
picture. Her heart beat with the vibration of her first strange 
childish happiness at the sight of her cousin ; but in the very midst 
of this there came a sting of sharp wonder and pain, that acute 
siurprised disappointment which women are apt to feel when the 
man whose company they themselves prefer to everything shows 
himself capable of going away from them, and preferring some kind 
of pleasure separate from them to that which can be had in theii 
society. " If he was glad to find me, if he came so far for me, why 
could not he have stayed with me ?" Innocent was not sufficiently 
advanced either in intellectual or emotional life to put such a ques- 
tion into words, but it was vaguely in her mind, filling her in her 
childish inexperience with a pain almost as great as the new pleasure 
which had come with her new friend. The morning masses were 
all over ; there was no service going on, no candles lighted upon the 
altar, which glimmered with all its tall white tapers through the 
gloom. Everything was silent ; now and then a half seen figure 
stealing in, dropping down to say a prayer or two, and with mys- 
terious genuflexion gliding away again. A few people, like Innocent, 
sat in different comers quite still, with their eyes towards the altar; 
they were chiefly old people, worn old women and benumbed old 
men, doing nothing, perhaps thinking nothing, glad only, like the 
forlorn child, of the peacefulness, the stillness, the religiousness 
about. Here and there was one who, with clasped hands and rapt 
face, gazed up at some dark picture on the wall, and "wrestled*' 
like Jacob ; but the most part showed little emotion of any kind ; 
they found a shelter perhaps for their confused thoughts, perhaps 
only for the torpor of their worn-out faculties. But anyhow, they 
were the better for being there, and so was Innocent. She sat 
quite still for a long time, rather the subject of her thoughts than 
exercising any control over them, and then she turned her chair 
round again and knelt and said the Lord's Prayer, and went away. 
She went to Mrs. Drainham's with her cousin as mechanically as 
she had said her prayers. Her appearance was strange enough on 
that strange evening, which she passed as in a dream. With an 
idea that ornament was necessary, and perhaps not without some 
pleasure in the novelty of having the little morocco box full of 
trinkets, which her father had 5ways kept in his own hands, 
handed ovtx to her keeping, she had put on a trinket which took 
ber fancy, and which was attached to a little chain. It was a very 
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brilliant ornament indeed, set with emeralds and rubies, in a quaint 
design, the background of which was formed by small diamonds. 
The effect of this upon her very simple black frock may be con- 
ceived. Mrs. Drainham was scandalized, yet impressed. Impos- 
sible not to look upon a girl possessed of such a jewel with some 
additional respect — and yet the impropriety, the unappropriateness 
of wearing it at such a time was almost *' past speaking of,'' Mrs. 
Drainham felt. 

'* You should wear nothing but jet ornaments with such deep 
mourning," she said. " A plain gold locket might have done if you 
have no jet ; but this, my dear, is quite out of character. You must 
try and recollect these things when you go among your relations. 
They will wonder that you know so little. They might perhaps 
think it heartless of you. Was it your mother's ? It is very pretty. 
You must take great care of such an ornament as this ; but you 
must be sure never to wear it when you are in mourning." This 
was said when she was alone in the drawing-room with Innocent 
after dinner. And then she, too, began to inquire into the packing 
and the wraps for the journey. She gave Innocent a great deal of 
advice, which I fear was quite lost upon her, and offered to go next 
day to " see to " her preparations. The girl sat much as she had 
sat in the Church of the Spina, with her hands crossed on her lap, 
listening vaguely. She did not know what to say, and her attention 
wandered often as the stream of counsel flowed on. She had done 
no packing still, and had no idea what to do about the wraps ; and 
Frederick scarcely seemed to belong to her, in this strange room, 
where she sat in a kind of waking dream, ashamed of her poor 
frock, ashamed of her rich jewel, not knowing what to make of her- 
self. Poor little Innocent ! perhaps, on the whole, in this new rush 
of emotions that filled her there was rather less pleasure than pain. 



CHAPTER IX. 

AT HOME. 

When Mrs. Eastwood received, after a long and anxious waiting, 
Frederick's letter from Leghorn, telling her of his illness and deten- 
tion in Paris (" the last place in the world one would like to be ill 
in," she said in her "innocence), she was, as might be supposed, 
greatly agitated and distressed. Her first thought was for his 
health, poor fellow ! her second for the office, and whether he 
could get an extension of leave, or if this staying away without 
permission would injure him. She did not quite "kivcyN \^V\Oa. qWssx 
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counsellors to send for in such an emergency, and therefore she 
did what she would have done in any case, whether her advisers 
had bidden her or not. After she had wondered with EUinor what 
it could have been, and why he gave them no details, and had cried 
over the bad news, and taken comfort at the thought he was better, 
she sent for her habitual fly, the vehicle which she had patronized 
ever since she put down her carriage. It was a very respectable fly, 
with a sensible brown horse, which never got Into any trouble, as 
the horses of private individuals do, but would sund a:i patiently 
at a door of its own free will as if it knew there was a place round 
the comer where its inferior brother, the coachman, went to refresh 
himself, and sympathized in his thirst. Mrs. Eastwood and 
EUinor got into this respectable vehicle about twelve o'clock, and 
drove by Whitehall and the Horse Guards to the Sealing- Wax Office. 
There they found the head of the office, Mr. Bellingham, who had 
just come in from his cottage in the countr)', with a rosebud in 
his coat, which came from his own conserval-'ry, and had roused 
the envy of all the young men as he came b .'. Mrs. Eastwood 
explained that Frederick had been detained by illness in Paris. 
He had not written sooner in order that his friends might not be 
anxious, she explained, and she hoped, as it was totally unforeseen, 
and very, very inconvenient to himself, that there would be no 
difficulty in the office: Mr. Bellingham smiled upon her, and said 
he would make all that right. " Jolly place to be ill in," he said 
with a little nod and smile. " Indeed, I thought it the very last 
place in the world for a sick person," said Mrs. Eastwood, feeling 
somehow that her boy's sufferings were held too lightly ; " so 
little privacy, so much noise and bustle ; and in a hotel, of course, 
the comforts of home are not to be looked for." It seemed to 
Ellinor that Mr. Bellingham's countenance bore traces of a sup- 
pressed grin, but he said nothing more than that a letter had been 
received at the office from the sufferer, and that, of course, under 
the circumstances, there would be no question about the extended 
leave. " That is all right, at least," Mrs. Eastwood said as they 
left the office ; but it may well be supposed that to wait ten days 
for any news whatever of the absent son, and at the end of that 
period, when they began to expect his return, to hear that he had 
been ill all the time within reach of them was not pleasant The 
mother and daughter could talk of nothing else as they drove 
home. 

" If he had but written at first, when he felt himself getting ill, 
you or I, or both of us, might have gone to him, Nelly. I cannot 
think of anything more dreary than being ill in an inn. And then 
the expense 1 I wonder if he has money enough, poor boy, to 
bring him home T 

" If he wanted money he would have told you so," said Nelly, 
half uneasy, she could not quite tell why. 
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" I don't know," said Mrs. Eastwood, " boys are so odd. To be 
sure, when they want money they generally let one know. But 
there never was anything so tiresome, so vague, as men's letters 
about themselves. * I have been ill.' — Now if it had been you or 
me, Nelly, we should have said, * I took cold, or I got a bad head- 
ache,' or whatever it was, on such a day — and how it got worse or 
better ; and when we were able to get up again, or to get out again. 
It is not Frederick alone. It is every man. They tell you just 
enough to make you unhappy — never any details. I suppose," she 
added, with a sigh, " it is because that sort of meagre information is 
enough for themselves. They don't care to know all about it as 
women do. They don't understand what it is to be really anxious. 
In a great many ways, Nelly, men have the advantage over us — 
things, too, that no laws can change." 

"I don't think it is an advantage not to care," said Nelly 
indignantly. 

" I am not so sure of that," said her mother. " We care so much 
that we can't think of anything else. We can't take things calmly 
as they do. And they have an advantage in it. Frederick is a 
very good son, but if I were to write to him, * I have been ill, and I 
am better,' he would be quite satisfied, he would want nothing more. 
Whereas I want a great deal more," Mrs. Eastwood said, flicking 
off with her finger the ghost of a tear which had gathered, in spite of 
her, in the comer of her eye, and giving a short little broken laugh. 
The path of fathers and mothers is often strewn with roses, but the 
roses have very big thorns. Even Nelly, who was young, whose 
heart leapt forward to a fixture of her own, in which brothers had 
but little share, did not here quite comprehend her mother. For 
her own part, had she been left to herself, it is possible that 
Frederick's " I have been ill, but I am better," would have satisfied 
all her anxieties ; but as the girl by force of sympathy was but 
half herself and half her mother, she entered into the feelings 
which she did not altogether share with a warmth which was 
increased by partisanship, if such a word can be used in such a 
case. 

" It is wicked of him not to write more fully," she said. 

" No, Nelly, dear, not wicked, only thoughtless ; all men are the 
same," said Mrs. Eastwood. And to be sure this large generaliza- 
tion affords a little comfort now and then to women, as the same 
principle does to men in different circumstances ; for there is 
nothing about which the two halves of humanity are so fond of 
generalizing as each other. It seems to afford a certain consolation 
3iat "all men are just the same," or that "women are like that 
everywhere " — an explanation which, at least, partially exonerates 
the inmiediate offender. 

Another week elapsed, during which the Eastwoods carried on 
their existence much as usual, unmoved to ap^e^x^.IlC^\3rf V2ck& ^^^a?^^ 
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arid not deeply disturbed by the prospect of the new arrival. Mrs. 
Eastwood spoke to Mr. Brotherton, her rector and adviser about 
** the boys/' on the subject, but not much came of it ; for Mr. 
Brotherton, though fond, like most people, of giving advice, and 
feeling, like most people, that a widow with sons to educate was his 
lawful prey, was yet shy of saying anything on the subject of 
Frederick, who was no longer a boy. Whether any more serious 
uneasiness lay underneath her anxiety for her son's health, no one, 
not even Mrs. Eastwood's chief and privy councillor, could have 
told ; but when appealed to as to what he thought on the subject, 
whether another messenger or the mother herself should go to the 
succour of the invalid, Mr. Brotherton shook his head and did not 
know what to advise. ** If he has been able to go on to Leghorn, 
I think you may feel very confident that he is all right again," he 
said. " You must not make yourself unhappy about him. From 
Leghorn to Pisa is but a step," added the Rector, pleased to be able 
to recall his own experience on this subject. But Mrs. Everard, 
the Privy Councillor, was of a different opinion. She was always 
for action in every case. To sit still and wait was a policy which 
had no attractions for her. She was a slight and eager woman, 
who had been a great beauty in her day. Her husband had been 
a judge in India, and she was, or thought she was, deeply instructed 
in the law, and able to be " of real service" to her friends, when 
legal knowledge was requisite. It is almost unnecessary to say 
that she was as unlike Mrs. Eastwood as one woman could be to 
another. The one was eager, slight, and restless, with a mind 
much too active for her body, and an absolute incapacity for letting 
anything alone ; the other plump and peaceable, not deficient in 
energy when it was necessary, but slightly^ inert and slow to move 
when the emergency did not strike her as serious. Of course it is 
equally unnecessary to add that Mrs. Everard also was a widow. 
This fact acts upon the character like other great facts in life. It 
makes many and important modifications in the aspect of affairs. 
Life a deux (I don't loiow any English phrase which quite expresses 
this) is scarcely more different from the primitive and original 
single life than is the life which, after having been a deux^ becomes 
single, without the possibility of going back to the original standing 
ground. That curious mingling of a man's position and responsi- 
bilities with a woman's position and responsibilities, cannot possibly 
fail to mould a type of character in many respects individual A 
man who is widowed is not similarly affected, partly perhaps 
because in most cases he throws the responsibility from him, and 
either marries again or places some woman in the deputy position 
of governess or housekeeper to represent the feminine side of life, 
which he does not choose to take upon himself. Women, however, 
abandon their post much less frequently, and sometimes, I suspect, 
get quite reconciled to the double burden, and do not object to do all 
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for, and be all to, their children. Sometimes they attempt too much, 
and often enough they fail ; but so does everybody in everything, 
and widows' sons have not shown badly in general life. I hope the 
gentle reader will pardon me this digression, which, after all, is 
scarcely necessary, since it is the business of the ladies in this his- 
tory to speak for themselves. 

" I would go if I were in your place," said Mrs. Everard, talking 
over all these circumstances in the twilight over the fire the same 
evening. "A man, as we both know, never tells you anything 
fully. Of course you cannot tell in the least what is the matter with 
him. He may have overtasked his strength going on to Pisa. He 
may break down on the road home, with no one to look after him. 
I suppose this girl will be a helpless foreign thing without any 
knowledge of the world. Girls are brought up so absurdly abroai 
You know my opinion, dear, on the whole subject. I always ad- 
vised you — instead of taking this trouble and bringing her here 
with great expense and inconvenience, to make her an inmate of 
your own house — I always advised you to settle her where she is, 
paying her expenses among the people she knows. You remember 
what I told you about poor Adelaide Forbes ? — ^what a mistake she 
made, meaning to be kind ! You know your own affairs best ; but 
still on this point I think I was right." 

" Perhaps you may have been," said Mrs. Eastwood, from the 
gloom of the comer in which she was seated, "but there are 
some things that one cannot do, however much one's judgment 
may be convinced. Leave my own flesh and blood to languish 
among strangers ? I could not do it ; it would have been im- 
possible." 

*' If your flesh and blood had been a duchess, you would have 
done it without a thought," said Mrs. Everard. " She is happy , 
where she is (I suppose). You don't know her temper nor her ways 
of thinking, nor what kind of girl she is, and yet you will insist upon 
bringing her here " 

" You speak as if Frederick's illness was mamma's doing," said 
Nelly, with a little indignation, coming in from one of her many 
occupations, and placing herself on a stool in front of the fire, in the 
fall glow of the firelight. Nelly was not afraid of her complexion. 
She did everything a girl ought not to do in this way. She would . 
run out in the sunshine unprotected by veil or parasol, and she had 
a child's trick of reading by firelight, which, considering how she 
scorched her cheeks, can scarcely be called anything short of 
wicked. This was a point upon which Mrs. Everard kept up a 
vigorous but unsuccessfiil struggle. 

" Nelly, Nelly ! you will burn your eyes out By the time 
you are my age how much eyesight will you have left, do you 
think?" 

" I don't much caiey" said Nelly, in an undeiton*^. Sfekfc ^^^^^ig5&. 

F 2 
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that by the time she reached Mrs. Everard's age (which was under 
fifty) she would have become indifferent to eyesight and everything 
else, in the chills of that advanced age. 

" Nelly, you are not too civil," said Mrs. Eastwood, touching the 
toe of Nelly's pretty shoe with her own velvet slipper, in warning 
and reproof. The girl drew her toes out of the way, but did not 
make any apology. She was not fond of Mrs. Everard, nor indeed 
was any one in the house. 

** Of course, I don't mean that your decision had anything 
whatever to do with Frederick's illness," Mrs. Everard resumed, 
"that I don't need to say. He might have been ill at home as 
much as abroad. I am speaking now on the original question. Of 
course, if Frederick had not gone away, you would have been 
spared this anxiety, and might have nursed him comfortably at 
home. But that is incidental. What I am sorry for is that you are 
bringing a girl into your house whom you know nothing oi. She 
may be very nice, but she may be quite the reverse. Of course 
one can never tell whether it may or may not be a happy change 
even for her — but it is a great risk for you. It is a very brave thing 
to do. I should not have the courage to make such an experiment, 
though it would be a great deal simpler in my house, where there 
is no one to be affected but myself." 

" I don't see where the courage lies," said Nelly ; " a girl of six- 
teen. What harm could she do to any one ? " 

" Oh, a great deal of harm, if she chose," said Mrs. Everard ; 
" a girl of sixteen, in a house full of young men ! One or the 
other of them will fall in love with her to a certainty if she is at all 
pretty " 

" Oh, please ! " said Mrs. Eastwood ; '^ you do think so oddly, 
pardon me for saying so, about the boys. Frederick is grown up, 
of course, but the last young man in the world to think of a little 
cousin. And as for Dick, he is a mere boy; and Jenny ? Don't be 
vexed if I laugh. This is too funny." 

" I hope you will always think it as funny," said the Privy Coun- 
cillor solemnly, " but I know you and I don't think alike on these 
subjects. Half the ridiculous marriages in the world spring out of 
the fact that parents will not see when boys and girls start up into 
men and women. I don't mean to say that harm will come of it 
immediately — ^but once she is in your house there is no telling how 
you are to get rid of her. However, I suppose your mind is made 
up. About the other matter here are the facts of the case. 
Frederick is ill, you don't know how or with what ; he has taken a 
long and dangerous journey ^" 

"Not dangerous, dear, not dangerous * 

" Well, not dangerous if you please, but long and fatiguing, and 

troublesome to 2l man who is ill. He has gone on to Pisa in a bad 

^ate of health. You know that he has reached so far ; and you 
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know no more. Of course he will be anxious to get home again 
as quickly as possible. What if he were to get worse on the road ? 
There is nothing more likely, and the torturing anxiety you would 
feel in such circumstances I need not suggest to you. You 
will be terribly unhappy. You will wait for news until you feel it 
impossible to wait any longer, and then when your strength and 
patience are exhausted, you will rush off to go to him — most likely 
too late." 

" Oh, have a little pity upon me ! Don't talk so — don't think 
so '' 

" I can't stop my thoughts," said Mrs. Everard, not without a 
little complacency, "and I have known such things to happen 
before now. What more likely than that he should start before he 
is equal to the journey, and break down on the way home ? Then 
you would certainly go to him ; and my advice is, go to him now. 
Anticipating the evil in that way, you would probably prevent it. In 
your place I would not lose a day.'* 

" But I could not reach Pisa," said Mrs. Eastwood, nervously 
taking out her watch, " I could not reach Pisa, even if I were to 
start to-night, before they had left it ; and how can I tell which way 
they would come ? I should miss them to a certainty. I should 
get there just when they were arriving here. I should have double 
anxiety, and double expense ^" 

" If they ever arrived here," said Mrs. Everard ominously ; 
"but indeed it is not my part to interfere. Some people can 
bear anxiety so much better than others. I know it would kill me." 

Mrs. Eastwood very naturally objected to such a conclusion. 
To put up with the imputation of feeling less than her friend, or any 
other woman, in the circumstances, was unbearable. " Then you 
really think I have reason to be alarmed ?" she said in a tremulous 
voice. 

" I should not have any doubt on the subject," said her adviser. 
" A young man in delicate health, a long journey, cold February 
weather, and not even a doctor whom you can rely upon to see him 
before he starts. Recollect I would not say half so much if I did 
not feel quite sure that you would be forced to go at last — and 
probably too late." 

" Oh, don't say those awful words ! " said the poor woman. And 
thus the conversation went on, till 'Brownlow appeared with the 
lamp, interrupting the agitating discussion. Then Mrs. Everard 
went her way, leaving her friend in very low spirits with Nelly, who, 
though kept up by a wholesome spirit of opposition, was yet 
moved, in spite of herself, by the gloomy picture upon which she 
had been looking. They sat together over the fire for a little 
longer, very tearful and miserable, while Mrs. Everard went home, 
strong in the sense of having done her duty " however things might 
t\xm out." 
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''Must you really go, mamma?" said Nelly, much subdued, 
consulting her watch, in her turn, and thinking of the hurried start 
at eight o'clock to catch the night train, and of the dismal midnight 
crossing of that Chaimel which travellers hate and fear. ** It will be 
a dreadful journey. Must you really go ?" 

"What <djQyou think, Nelly?" said Mrs. Eastwood, beginning to 
recover a little. " I have the greatest respect for Jane Everard's 
opinion, but she does always take the darkest view of everything. 
Oh, Nelly, what would j'^w advise me to do ?" 

This was an infallible sign that the mercury had begun to rise. 
" Pressure had decreased," to use a scientific term. The mother and 
daughter made up their minds, after much discussion, that to catch 
the night train would be impossible, and that there might perhaps 
be further news next day. " If that is your opinion, Nelly ?" Mrs. 
Eastwood said, as they went up-stairs, supporting herself with 
natural casuistry upon her child's counsel. The fact was that she 
herself saw very clearly all the practical difficulties of the question. 
She loved advice, and did not think it correct for " a woman in my 
position " to take any important step without consulting her friends ; 
and their counsel moved her deeply. She gave all her attention to 
it, and recei\^d it with respectful conviction ; but she did not take 
it It would be impossible to overestimate the advantage this gave 
her over all her advisers. 

i *' I knew she had made up her mind,*' Mrs. Everard said next day, 
with resignation. Whatever might happen she had done her duty ; 
and the consequences must certainly fall on the culprit's own head. 
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THE ARRIVAL. 

To the reader who is better acquainted with the causes and 
character of Frederick Eastwood's detention on his journey than 
either his mother or her Privy Councillor, the fears entertained by 
these ladies in respect to his health will scarcely appear desenang 
of much consideration. His health, indeed, very soon came right 
again. Two days' rest at Pisa, the substitution of the vtn dupays for 
champagne, and the absence of other excitements, made him quite 
equal to contemplate the journey home without anxiety, so far as his 
own interesting person was concerned. He had difficulties enough, 
however, of another kind. He was obliged to stay a day longer than 
he intended, in order to fit out his cousin with various things pro- 
nounced. \>y Mrs. Drainham to be indispensable. She had to be 
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clothed in something more fit for a journey than the thin black 
frock which Niccolo had ordered for her at her father's death. Pisa 
did not afford much in the way of toilette ; but still the dress and 
cloak procured by Mrs. Drainham were presentable ; and the fes- 
tidious young man was extremely grateful to the physician's pretty 
wife for clothing his companion so that he should not be ashamea 
to be seen with her, which would have been the case had the poor 
child travelled, as she intended, in her only warm garment, the velvet 
cloak. 

" It must have been a stage property in its day," Frederick said, 
looking at the many tints of its old age with disgust. 

Innocent hid it away instantly in the depths of her old trunk, and 
sat proudly shivering with cold in her tiiin frock through all the long 
evening, — the cold, long, lingering night which preceded their 
departure. She thought her cousin would have come to her ; but 
Frederick wisely reflected that he would have enough of her society 
for the next few days, and preferred the Drainhams' comfortable 
drawing-room instead. Poor Innocent ! she stood in the old way at . 
the window, but not impassive as of old, looking for some one this 
time, and trying with a beating heart to make him out among the 
crowd that moved along the Lung* Amo. This expectation engrossed 
her so much that she forgot to think of the change that was about 
to come upon her life. I do not know, indeed, that she was capable 
of thinking of anything so complex as this change. She had wan- 
dered from one place to another with her father, living always th2 
same dreary, Secluded life, having such simple wants as she was 
conscious of supplied, and nothing ever required of her. I believe, 
had it been suggested to her unawakened mind that thenceforward 
she must do without Niccolo, this would have been the most forcible 
way of rousing her to thought of what was about to happen. And, 
indeed, this was exactly the course which was about to be taken, 
though without any idea on the part of Niccolo of the effect it would 
produce. He came in as usual with his little tray, the salad heaped 
up, green and glistening with oil just as he liked it himself. Beside 
it, as this was the last evening, was a small, but smoking hot, dish 
of maccaroni, a morsel of cheese on a plate, and ^, petit pain, more 
delicate than the dry Italian bread. The usual small flask of red 
wine flanked this mesd, which Niccolo brought in with some state, 
as became the little festa which he had prepared for his charge. 
Tears were in the good fellow's eyes, though his beard was divided 
in its blackness by the kind smile which displayed his red lips and 
white teeth. He arranged it on the little table close by the stove, 
placed the chair beside it, and trimmed the lamp before he called 
upon his Signorina, whose position by the window he had immedi-* 
ately remarked with a shrug of his shoulders. He had taken care of 
her all her life ;,but I am not sure that the goodNiccolo'^^^TL'oX.'^^ 
to be relieved of a charge so embarrassing. His owa.^xck^^^^x.s^^^wi 
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certainly brightened by her departure. He had served her father 
faithfully and long with but poor recompense, and now the reward 
of his faithfulness was coming to Niccolo in the shape of a better 
place, with higher wages, and a position which was very splendid in 
his eyes. Never was heart more disposed to entertain a romantic 
devotion for the child he had nurtured ; but it is difficult for the 
warmest heart to give itself up in blind love to an utterly unre- 
sponsive being, whether childly man, and as Innocent did not love 
Niccolo or any one else the separation from her was less hard than 
it might otherwise have been. Nevertheless there were tears in his 
eyes, and his heart was softened and melting when he arranged 
her supper for her, and went to the cold window to call her to 
her solitary meal. He touched her shoulder caressingly with his 
hand. 

" Santissima Madonna V* cried Niccolo, " you will die of cold, my 
poor young lady ; you have nothing but this thin dress, which can- 
not keep you warm. Where in the name of all the saints is your 
cloak ?" 

" I have put it away. It is ugly ; it is not fit to wear," cried 
Innocent. " It is a thing of the theatre. Why did you let me wear 
it ?" and she put off his hand gently enough, but coldly, and continued 
her watch. 

** A thing of the theatre V cried Niccolo, indignant, " when I 
bought it myself at the sale of the pittore Inglese, who died over the 
way ; and you looked like a princess when you put it on, and warm 
as a bird in a nest. But I know who it is that turns you against 
your old dresses, and your old way of living, and your poor old 
Niccolo. It is the cousin. I hope he will be to you all we have 
been, Signorina. But in the meantime my young lady is served^ 
and if she does not eat, the maccaroni will be cold. Cold maccaroni 
is good for no one. The cousin will not come to-night." 

" You do not know," said Innocent, turning a momentary look 
upon him, which was half a defiance and half a question. 

" But I do know," said Niccolo ; "he went to the house of the 
English doctor half an hour ago, and bid me tell the Signorina to 
be prepared at ten to-morrow. Come, then, to the maccaroni. 
When everything else fails it is always good to have maccaroni 
to fall back upon. Chi ha buon pane, e buon vino, ha troppo un 
micolinoP 

" I do not care for maccaroni," said Innocent. She turned from 
the window, however, with a dawning of the pride of a woman who 
feels herself slighted. " Niccolo, I do not want anything : you can 
go away." 

• " And this is how she parts with the old Niccolo !" he cried. " I 

have carried her in my arms when she was little. I have dressed 

her, and prepared for her to eat and drink all her life. I have 

talren her to the festa,, and to the church. I have done all for her 




"She clung to him witlialoo\cdsaAAeiia\a.TOi." 
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— ^all ! and the last night she tells me, * I do not want anything, 
Niccolo ; you may go away."' 

" The last night ?'* said Innocent, moved a little. She shivered 
with the cold, and with the pang of desertion, and with that new- 
bom sense of her loneliness which had never struck her before. 
She knelt down by the stove to get a little warmth, and turned her 
eyes inquiringly upon him. She knew what he meant very well, 
and yet she did not know. 

" The last night," said Niccolo. " To-morrow evening you will 
be upon the great sea ; you will be on your way to your relations, to 
your England, which cannot be colder than your heart, Signorina. 
I weep, for I cannot forget that you were once a' little child, and 
that I carried you in my arms. When I reflect that it is fifteen 
years, fifteen years that I have taken care of you, from the moment 
your nurse left you, disgraziata! and that after to-morrow I shall 
see you no more ! Whatever has to be done for you must be done 
by others, or will not be done at all, which is more likely. When 
you want anything you may call ' Niccolo, Niccolo ;' but there will 
be no Niccolo to reply. If I were to permit myself to think of all 
this I should become /^^r^r^, Signorina — though you don't care." 

Innocent said nothing ; but slowly the reality of this tremendous 
alteration in her lot made itself apparent to her. No Niccolo ! 
She could not realize it. With Niccolo, too, many other things 
would disappear. She looked round the lofty bare walls, which, 
indeed, had few attractions except those of use and wont, and 
faintly it dawned upon her that her whole life and everything that 
v/as familiar to her was about to vanish away. Large tears filled 
her eyes ; she turned to Niccolo an appealing, beseeching look. " I 
do not understand,** she cried, with a panting breath ; and put out 
her hands, and clung to him. He who was about to bie left behind 
was the emblem of all the known, the familiar — I do not say the 
dear, for the girl's heart and soul had been sealed up, and she 
loved nothing. But she knew him, and relied upon him, and had 
that child's trust that he would never fail her, which is often all that 
a child knows of love. No Niccolo ! She did not understand how 
existence was to go on without him. She clung to him with a look 
of sudden alarm and dismay in her dilated eyes. 

The good Niccolo was satisfied . He had not wished or attempted 
to rouse that miserable, vague sense of desertion and abandonment 
of which he had no comprehension ; but he was satisfied to have 
brought out some evidence of feeling, and also that his dramatic 
appeal had produced the due effect, " My dearest young lady !" he 
said, wiping the great tears from her eyes with his own red hand- 
kerchief, a service which he, indeed, had performed many a time 
before. " Carissima Signorina mia ! There will never be a day of 
my life that I will not think of you, nor shall 1 evex w\\.^x ^ Oo^ixO^v 
without putting the blessed Madonna in mmd oi tk>j ^^Qt,^^"ax> 
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well-beloved young lady who has no mother ! Never, carina ! 
never, my child, my little mistress ! You may always rely upon 
your old Niccolo ; and when my young lady marries a rich milordo 
she will come back to Pisa, and seek out her old servant, and say 
to the handsome, beautiful yoimg husband, 'This is my old 
Niccolo, that brought me up !' AJh, carina mia," cried the good 
fellow, laughing and crjring, and applying the red handkerchief first 
to Innocent's cheeks and then to his own, " that will be a magni- 
ficent day to look forward to ! The young milordo will say imme- 
diately, * Niccolo shall be the maestro della casa ; he shall live and 
die in my service.' Ah, my beautiful Signorina, what happiness ! 
I will go with you to England or anywhere. You were born to be 
our delight!" cried Niccolo, carried away by his feelings, and 
evidently imagining that the giorno magnifico had arrived already. 
Innocent, however, did not foUow these rapid vicissitudes of feeling. 
To get one clear idea into her mind was difficult enough. Some- 
times she looked at him, sometimes into the little fire, with its 
ruddy embers. Her head was giddy, her heart dully aching. All 
was going away from her; the room, the walls, seemed to turn 
slowly round, as if they would dissolve and break up into vapour. 
The very dumbness of her heart made this vague sense of misery 
the more terrible ; she could say nothing. She could not have told 
what she felt or what she feared ; but all the world seemed to be 
dissolving about her into coldness and darkness and loneliness ; the 
cold penetrated to her very soul ; she was miserable, as we may 
imagine a dumb animal to be, without any way of relieving itself of 
the confused pain in its mind. 

Niccolo, after a while, became alarmed, and devoted himself to 
her restoration with all the tender kindness of his rztce. He rushed 
to the trunk, and got out the old mantle, in which he wrapped her ; 
he put the scaldino into her hands, he brought her wine, and petted 
and smiled her back into composure. He carried the largest scal- 
dino in the house, full of the reddest embers, into her stony bedroom. 
" It is not the cold," he said to himself, " it is the sorrow, poverina ! 
poverina I Let no one say after this that she has not a tender heart." 
And when she went to bed Niccolo stayed up all night — cheerfiil, 
yet sad— to finish the packing, to set everything straight, and to 
leave the apartment in such order that the Marchese Scaramucci 
might have no grievance against his tenant, and as small a bill of 
repairs as possible. Good, kindly soul ; he was rather glad though, 
on the whole, that to-morrow he was going to the new master, who 
was rich, and kept a number of servants, and who, being a milordo, 
might perhaps be cheated now and then in a friendly way. 

And next morning Innocent's old world did break up into clouds 

and vapours. For the last time she stole over to the little church in 

/2re ^.ark morning, and said the Lord's Prayer, and then sat still, 

looking at the IMe altar, where this time the candles were lighted, 
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and a priest saying mass. The mass had nothing to do with> 
Innocent. The drone of the monotonous voice, the gleam of the 
candles, made no sort of impression upon her. Her imagination 
was as little awakened as her heart was. If she thought of anything 
at all it was, with a sore sense of a wound somewhere, that Frederick 
had left her, that he had not come near her, that he was happy away 
from her ; but all quite vague ; nothing definite in it, except the 
pang. And then Santa Maria della Spina, and the high houses 
opposite, and the yellow river below, and the clustered buildings 
about the Duomo, and all Pisa, in short, melted into the clouds, 
and rolled away like a passing storm, and the new world began. 

What kind of a strange phantasmagoric world this was, full of 
glares of light and long stretches of darkness ; of black, plunging, 
angry waves, ready to drown the quivering, creaking, struggling 
vessel, which carried her and her fortunes ; then of lights again 
wavering and dancing before the eyes, which were still unsteady 
from the sea ; and once more the long sweep of the railway through 
the night, more lights, more darkness, succeeding and succeeding 
each other like the changes in a dream — ^we need not attempt to 
describe. It was four days after their start from Pisa, when her 
strength was quite worn out by the continuous and unusual fatigue 
both to body and mind, her nerves shaken, and all her powers of 
sensation dulled, when, shuddering at the sight, she came again to 
the short but angry sea which had to be crossed to England. It 
was not a " silver streak" that day. There are a great many days 
in the year, as tiie traveller knows, in which it is anything but a 
" silver streak." In short, few things wilder, darker, more tem- 
pestuous, and terrible could be conceived than the black belt of 
Channel across which Innocent fought her way in the Dover steam- 
boat to where a darker shadow lay upon the edge of the boiling 
water, a shadow which was England. For a wonder, she was not 
sea-sick. Frederick, whose self-control under such circumstances 
was dubious, had established her in a comer, and then had left her, 
not coming near her again till they entered the harbour, which was 
no unkindness on his part, but an effort of self-preservation, which 
the most exigeant would have approved. He had been veiy good 
to her on the journey, studying her comfort in every way, taking 
care of her almost as Niccolo had done, excusing all her little mis- 
adventures with her hand-bag, and the shawl she carried over her 
arm. He had let her head rest upon his shoulder ; he had allowed 
her to hold his hand fast when the steamboat went up and down on. 
the Mediterranean. These days of fatigue had been halcyon days 
of perfect repose and confidence in her companion. The poor child 
had never known any love in her barren life, and this kindness, 
which she did not know either, seemed in. her eyes something 
heavenly, delicious beyond power of description. It had ^nsn^x 
been possible for her to cling to any onebeioie, acai&L -^^X.Yiet Tia&ox^ 
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and breeding both made her dependent and helpless in her igno- 
rance. Frederick appeared to her in such a light as had as yet 
touched nothing else in earth or heaven. Her heart woke to him 
and clung to him, but went no further. Her eyes searched all the 
dark figures on the deck in search of him when self-preservation 
drove him from her side. A cloud — an additional cloud — came on 
the world when he was absent. She felt no interest in the darksome 
England which loomed out of the mists ; no curiosity even about 
the home it enclosed, or the unknown women who would hereafter 
so strangely affect her happiness. She gazed blankly at the cliffs 
rising through the fog, at the lights blown about by the wind, which 
shone out upon the stormy sea, and the bustle on the shore of the 
crowd which awaited the arrival of the steamer. All that she felt 
was again that ache (but slighter than before) to think that Frede- 
rick liked to be away from her, chose to leave her. For her part, 
she felt only half living and not at all real when he was .not near 
enough to be touched. He was all she had left of reality out of the 
dissolving views into which the past had broken up ; she might be 
dreaming but for him. When he came to her side at last in Dover 
Harbour, she caught at his arm and clasped it, and stood close up 
to him, holding on as to an anchor in the midst of all her confusion. 
Frederick did not dislike the heavy claim thus made upon him. 
The girl was very young, and almost beautiful in her strange way. 
She was ice except to him. She had thrown herself into his arms 
the first time they met, and a certain complacency of superiority, 
which was very sweet, mingled with the sense of protecting and 
sustaining care with which he looked upon the creature thus entirely 
dependent on him. 

"Now the worst of our troubles is over," he said cheerfully, 
though he was very white and even greenish in colour after the last 
hour's sufferings. " Two hours more and we shall be at home." 

Innocent made no answer. She did not think at all of home ; 
she only clung a little closer to him, as the only interpreter of all 
the vague and misty wonders which loomed about her. They were 
just about to step out of the boat, she always clinging to him, when 
Frederick heard himself called in a coarse but jovial voice, which at 
first bewildered him with surprise before he recognized it, and then 
gave him anything but a pleasant sensation. 

" Glad to see you again, Mr. Eastwood," it said. " Horrid 
passage, sir ; a thing not to be endured if one could help it. IVe 
been as sick as a dog, and, judging by your colour, so have you." 

" No," said Frederick coldly ; but it is not easy to be politely 
calm to a man who has you in his power, and who could " sell you 
up " to-morrow if he liked without benefit of clergy. He shivered 
as he replied, feeling such a terror of the consequences as I should 
uaiiily attempt to describe. It was like the death's head at the 
feast, suddenly presenting itself when his mind was for the moment 
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free from all dread of it. He turned round (though he had recog- 
nized the voice) with supercilious surprise, as if he could not 
imagine who the speaker was. 

** Oh, Mr. ! You have been in Paris, I presume, ever since 

I saw you there V' 

" Just so," said Batty, " and some jolly evenings weVe managed 
to have since, I can tell you. Not your way — unlimited, you know ; 
but in moderation. By Jove ! your way was too good to last. 
Made out your journey comfortable, eh, Mr. Eastwood? Got a 
companion now, I see.'* 

Oh, how Frederick blessed that companion for the opaqueness 
of her observation, for her want of interest in what was done and 
said around. " Yes, my cousin^" he said in a quiet undertone ; and 
added, " Now I must get her mto the train, and find a place iox 
her. I am sorry I have no time to talk to you just now. Don't be 
afraid that I shall forget the — ^the business — between us." 

" No, I don't think you will,'' said Batty, with a horse-laugh. 
" You couldn't if you would, and I shouldn't let you if you wanted 
to. And, by the way," he said, keeping them back from the wished- 
for landing, " I recollected after I left you that I had never given 
you my address. Stop a moment, I'll find it directly." 

" I will come back to you," cried Frederick, desperate, " as soon 
as I have placed this lady in the train." 

"Just a moment," said the man, pulling out his pocket-book. 
" I have your address, you know. There I have the advantage," 
he added, with a leer into Frederick's face. 

Perhaps there is no ill-doing in this world which escapes punish- 
ment one way or other. Frederick had escaped a great deal better 
than he had any right to hope for till this moment. But now the 
Fates avenged themselves. Though he was cold and shivering, he 
grew red to his hair with suppressed passion. 

" Let me pass, for Heaven's sake !" he cried, bursting into in- 
voluntary entreaty. 

" Here it is," said Mr. Batty, thrusting a card into his hand, and 
with a chuckle he turned round to some people behind, who were 
with him, and let his victim go. Frederick hurried his silent com- 
panion on shore in a tumult of miserable and angry feeling. It was 
the first time he had felt the prick of the obligation under which he 
lay. He did not make the kind and pleasant little speech which he 
had intended to make to Innocent as he led her on to English 
soil. It had been driven out of his head by this odious encounter. 
Heavens ! he thought, if it had been Nelly instead of Innocent ! 
and next time it might be Nelly. He hurried the giil into the train 
without one word, and threw in his coat, and went off to get some 
brandy to restore his nerves and his courage. " Hallo ! Eastwood ! " 
some one else called out to him. " Bless my life, how ^tee.tv '^ow. 
are ! been ill on the crossingi eh ?" TYiVs is not ^ cokX&^'asv^'^^^M^si 
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the young Englishman is fond of making in a general way, but 
Frederick nodded and hurried on, ready to confess to anything, so 
long as he could be left alone. The brandy did him good, driving 
out the shuddering cold and putting some sort of spirit into him ; 
for indeed it was quite true that, in addition to the mental shock, 
he had been ill on the crossing too. 

Innocent had paid no attention to this colloquy ; she received 
into her passive memory the voice and face of the man who had 
addressed her cousin ; but she was not herself aware that she had 
done so. She was grieved when Frederick left her, and glad when 
he came back in a few minutes to ask if she would have anything. 
" No ; only if you will come," she said, putting out her hand. That 
was all she thought of. A kind of tremor had taken possession of 
her, not of expectation, for she was too passive to speculate — a thrill 
of the nerves as she approached the end of her journey. " You 
will not go away from me when we get there V* she said piteously. 
What with his disagreeable acquaintances, and his too clinging 
charge, poor Frederick had enough on his hands. 

*' Of course, I shall not go away ; but. Innocent, you must put me 
in the second place now," he said, patting her shoulder kindly as he 
sat down beside her. The answer she made was to put her hand 
softly within his arm. I don't think Mrs. Eastwood would &ave 
approved of it, and Frederick found it rather embarrassing, and 
hoped the old lady did not observe it who was in the other comer 
of the railway carriage ; she dozed all the way to town, and he did 
not know her ; but still a man does not like to look ridiculous. 
Otherwise it was not unpleasant of itself. 

And then Innocent's bewildered eyes were dazzled by a blaze of 
lights, and noise, and crowding figures. Out of that she was put 
into the silence of a dingy cab, and left there, feeling unutterably 
lonely, and not at all sure that now at the last moment he had not 
forsaken her, while Frederick was absent looking after the luggage, 
that dismal concluding piece of misery after a long journey. By 
the time he came back to her she was crying, and sick with suspense 
and terror. And then came a last quick drive, through gleaming 
lights and intervals of darkness, by shop- windows and through dim 
lanes, till at last a door flew open in the gloom, sending forth light 
and warmth;, and two figures rushed out of it and took her passive 
into their arms. Sheheld Frederick fast with one hand while she 
gazed at them. This was how she came home. 




Innocent s welcome "Home." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

AT HOME AND NOT AT HOME. 

All the events of that evening passed like a dream over the mind 
of Innocent. The warm, curtained, cushioned, luxurious room, with 
its soft carpets, its soft chairs, its draperies, its fulness and crowd 
of imfamiliar details, the unknown faces and sounds, the many 
pictures on the walls, the conversation, quick and familiar, carried 
on in a language which to be sure she knew perfectly, but was not 
accustomed to hear about her — all bewildered and confused her. 
She sat and looked at them with an infantile stare of half-stupe- 
fied dull wonder, not altogether understanding what they said, and 
not at all taking in the meaning even when she understood the 
words. She made scarcely any response to their many questions. 
She said " Yes "when they asked if she were tired, but nothing at 
all in reply to her aunt's warm and tearful welcome. She felt dis- 
posed to wonder why they kissed her, why they unfastened her 
wraps and put a footstool for her feet before the fire, and made so 
much fuss about her. Why did they do it ? Nothing of the kind 
would have occurred to Innocent had they gone to her. She did 
not understand their kindness. It seemed to her to require some 
explanation, some clearing-up of the mystery. She sat with her 
lips shut close, with her eyes opened more widely than usual, turn- 
ing to each one who spoke. She had felt no curiosity about them 
before she arrived, and she did not feel any curiosity now. They 
were new, and strange, and wonderfiil, not to be accounted for by 
any principles within her knowledge. They placed her by the fire, 
they took off her hat and cloak, they estabhsned her there to thaw, 
and be comforted. 

" Dinner will be ready directly — but will you have a cup of tea 
first ?" said Mrs. Eastwood, stroking her lank hair. 

"No,** said Innocent, "I am not ill." She thought, as was 
natural with her Italian training, that tea was a medicine. 

" Would you like to go up to your room before dinner, or are you 
too tired, dear ?" said Nelly. 

" I will stay here," said the girL This was how she answered 
them, always gazing at the one who spoke to her, and ever turning 
to give a wistful look at Frederick, who, for his part, felt himself 
somehow responsible for the new guest, and annoyed by the won- 
dering looks of his mother and sister. 

" Let her alone,** he said, with some impatience. " Don't you see 
she is frightened and tired, and scarcely understands you ? We 
have been travelling day and night since Tuesday. Innocent, are 
you very much tired ? Should you like to go to bea ? or are you able 
to sit up to dinner ? Don't be afraid." 
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She looked up at him instantly responsive. She put out her 
hand to him, and grasped his, though this was a formula which he 
could have dispensed with. "Are you to sit up to dinner?" she 
asked. " Then I will too." 

" I am the only one she knows," he said, turning to the others, 
half pleased, half ashamed ; perhaps more than half ashamed, the 
young man iDeing English, and in deadly terror of being laughed at. 
" I hope I am old enough to sit up to dinner," he said, carrying off 
a little confusion in a laugh ; " but I confess after all this travelling 
I am tired too." 

" Let me look at you, Frederick," said Mrs. Eastwood. " I see 
you are better ; you are not so pale as when you went away. Your 
illness, on the whole, must have agreed with you. Why didn't you 
write, you unkind boy ? Nelly and I would have gone over to nurse 
you ^" 

Heaven forbid ! Frederick said to himself ; the bare suggestion 
gave him a livelier idea of the dangers he had escaped than any- 
thing else had done. " No, no," he said, " a journey at this time of 
the year is no joke. That was the very reason I did not write ; and 
then, of course, I was anxious to get on as quickly as I could to 
poor Innocent, who was being made a victim of by all the ladies, 
the doctress and the clergywoman, and all the rest " 

"Was she made a victim of ?" said Nelly, looking at the new 
comer in her easy-chair, with doubtful wonder. 

Innocent divined rather than understood that they were talking of 
her, and once more raised her eyes to Frederick with a soft smile 
which seemed to consent to everything he said. She seemed to 
the ladies to be giving confirmation to his words, whereas, in reality, 
it was but like the holding out of her hand — another way of show- 
ing her confidence and dependence on him. 

" I took her out of their hands," said Frederick, with a delightful 
indifference to facts ; " they would have sent her to you with a Pisan 
outfit, peasant costume for anything I can tell. I was very glad to 
get there in time. I found the poor child living in the house all 
alone, not even with a maid, and a dark ghostly dismal sort 
of house, which you would have thought would have frightened 
her to death." 

"Poor child!" said Mrs. Eastwood, "alone without even a 
maid ? Oh, that is dreadful I Were you frightened, my poor 
darling?" 

" No," said Innocent, glancing at her questioner quickly, and 
then returning to her habitual gaze upon Frederick. This was not 
encouraging, but of course Frederick had been her first acquaint- 
ance, and she had come to know him. His mother dismissed him 
summarily to wash his hands before dinner. "Don't think of 
dressing," she said ; and Innocent was left sdone with them. She 
sat quite passive^ as she had done with Mrs. Drainham, turning her 
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eyes from one to the other with a wistful sort of fear, which hall 
amused, half angered them. To be sure, in her fatigued state, there 
was every excuse to be made. 

" You must not be afraid of us, my dear," said Mrs. Eastwood. 
" Nelly and I will love you very much if you will let us. It will be 
a great change for you, and everything is very different here from 
what it is in Italy. I have lived in Italy myself when your poor 
dear mamma was a young gurl like you. Do you remember your 
mamma, Innocent ?" 

" No." 

" I think you must remember her a little. You are not like her. 
You must be like the Vanes, I suppose. Have you ever seen any 
of the Vanes, your father's relations ?" 

" No," said Innocent, again getting bewildered, and feeling that 
this time she ought to say yes. Nelly came to the other side of 
the chair and took her hand, looking kindly at her. Why would 
these people say so much — do so much ? Why did not they leave 
her alone ? 

" Manmia, she is stupefied with cold and fatigue," said Nelly. 
" To-morrow she will be quite different. Lean back in the chair, and 
never mind us. We will not talk to you any more." 

But she did not lean back in her chair ; she had not been 
accustomed to chairs that you could lean back in. She sat bolt 
upright, and looked at them with her eyes wide open, and looked at 
everything, taking in the picture before her with the quick eyes of a 
savage, though she was confii *ed at JUt wjiai < aey said. How close 
and warm everything was, how shui in, iio :?pace to walk about or 
, to see round the crowded furniture ! The room, in English eyes, 
though very well filled, was not at all crowded with furniture ; but 
Innocent compared it with the Palazzo Scaramucci, where every 
chair and table stood distinct in its own oersp.xtive. How diffe- 
rent was the aspect of everything? ! the very talJles wei ii> clothed, the 
windows draped to their feet, ihe room crammed with pictures, 
books, things, and people. Innocent seemed to want space ; the 
walls closed and crowded upon her as they do upon people who 
have just recovered their sight. Mrs. Drainham's drawing-room 
had been made very comfortable, but it was not like this. The 
want of height and size struck her more than the wealth and comfort. 
She was not used to comfort — never having had it — and did not feel 
the want of it Even the fire, after the first few minutes of revived 
aninrtation produced by its warmth, felt stifling to her, as to all 
Italians. The ladies by her side thought she was admiring every- 
thing, which disposed them amiably towards her, but this was very 
far from the feeling in Innocent's mind. 

And after dinner, when they took her to her room, this effect 
increased. She was led through Mrs. Eastwood's tootci^xA \^^^% 
to tiiat little snug, bright chamber, with its bti^X fex^\^^vcvifc^^^ 
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handles burning on the toUette-table^ the pretty chintz surrounding 
her with garlands, and the pictures on the walls which had been 
chosen for her pleasure. With what wonder and partial dismay 
she looked upon it all! It was not much larger than the great 
carved chest which stood in a comer of her chamber at the Padaxzo 
Scaramucci^ and yet how much had been put into it ! The girl was 
like a savage sighing for her wigwam, and to be shut up here was 
terrible to her, Mrs. Eastwood and Nelly both led her to this 
room, explaining, poor simple souls, how they had placed her in the 
very heart of the house, as it were, that she might not feel lonely. 
" Both of us, you see, are within call, my dear,** said Mrs. Eastwood, 
" but the room is very small." 

" Yes," said Innocent. They had, no doubt, expected her to say 
in answer to this that the room was delightful, and to show her 
sense of their kindness by some word of pleasure or admiration. 
But nothing of the kind followed. She looked vacantly round, 
with a scared, half-stupefied expression. She had no desire to be 
put into the heart of the house. And there can be no doubt that 
this absolute want of all effusion, all response even on her part, 
chilled the warm hearts of her relations. "She is tired," they said 
to each other, excusing her ; but that was an imperfect kind of 
satisfaction. Nelly herself had meant to stay with her to help 
her to undress. "But perhaps you would rather be alone?" said 
Nelly. 

^ Yes," was Innocent's answer ; and you may imagine how dis- 
comfited poor Nelly felt, who was used to the gregarious way of 
girls, and did not understand what this could mean. 

" I will leave you, then," she said, so completely taken aback 
that her self-possession failed her. She turned to go away, blushing 
and disturbed, feeling herself an unwelcome intruder in the room 
whiqh she had spent so much care upon. Nelly did not know what 
to make of it. She had never encountered anything like it in her 
life, and it puzzled her beyond expression. 

" I am here. Miss Ellinor," said the voice of old Alice behind her, 
which startled Nelly once more ; for Alice had disapproved of all 
the fuss about Innocent's arrival, and had done everything she 
could to discourage it. " M put her to her bed," said Alice. " It^s 
me that am the proper person. Go to your mamma, my dear, and 
I'll come and tell you when she's comfortable. She canna be ex- 
pected to be pleasant to-night, for she's tired, and all's new to her. 
I've done the same for her mother many a day. Leave her to me." 

Innocent took no part in the discussion. She stood in the 
centre of the little room, longing to be alone. Oh, if they would 
only go away and leave her to herself ! " I never have a maid," 
she exerted herself tq say, when she saw that the tdl old woman 
remained in the room ; " I do not want anything. Please go 
away,'* 
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^ " Maybe it's me that wants something," said Alice, authorita- 
tively, and began her ministrations at once, paying very little 
attention to the girl's reluctance. " Hair clipped short, like a boy's 
— thafs her outlandish breeding," said Alice to herself. "A wild 
look, like a bit sauvage out of the woods — that's loneliness ; and 
two great glowering een. But no like her mother — no like her 
mother, the Lord be thanked !" 

Then this homely old woman said two or three words, somewhat 
stiffly and foreignly, in Italian, which made Innocent stare, and 
roused her up at once. She had no enthusiasm for the country in 
which she had lived all her life ; but still, she had lived there, and 
the sound of the familiar tongue woke her up out of her stupor. 
" Are you not English," she said, " like all the rest ?" 

" God be thanked, no, I'm no English," said Alice, *' but I'm 
Scotch, and if s no likely that you would ken the difference. I used 
to be with your mother when she was young like you. I was in 
Pisa with the family, where you've come from. I have never for- 
gotten it. Do you mind your mother? Turn your head round, 
like a good bairn, that I may untie this ribbon about your neck." 

" Why do you all ask me about my mother ? " said Innocent, in 
a pettish tone. " No, I never knew her ; why should I ? The lady 
down-stairs asked me too.'' 

" Because she was your mother's sister, and I was your mother's 
woman," said Alice. " I'm much feared, my honey, that you've no 
heart. Neither had your mother before you. Do you mean aye 
to call my mistress * the lady down- stairs' ? " 

" I don't know," said Innocent, in dull stupor. She felt disposed 
to cry, but could not tell why she had this inclination. " What 
should I call her ? No one ever told me her name," she added, 
after a moment's pause. * 

" This will be a bonnie handful," said Alice to herself, reflectively. 
'* Did Mr. Frederick never tell you she was your aunt ? But maybe 
you do not ken what that means ? She's your nearest kin now 
you've lost that ill man, your father. She's the one that will take 
care of you and help you, if you're good to her — or whether or 
no," Alice added, under her breath. 

" Take care of me ? He promised to take care of me," said Inno- 
cent, with her eyes lightening up ; "I do not want any one else." 

" * He,' meaning your cousin ? " said Alice grimly. 

"Frederick. I like his name. I cannot remember the other 
names. I never have been used to see so many people," said Inno- 
cent, at length bursting into speech after her long silence. She 
could speak to this woman, who was a servant, but she did not 
understand the ladies in their pretty dresses, who oppressed her 
with their kindness. " Shall I have to see them every day ?" she 
continued, with a^smal tone in her voice. Tha cciTMsra. cJl\»Kt 
mouth drooped. At this thought she vras tead^ to crj ^sgdccci. 

G 2 
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" Go to your bed,'' said Alice authoritatively. *' If I thought you 
knew what you were saying, my bonnie woman, I would like to put 
you to the door. The creature's no a changeling, for it says its 
prayers," she added to herself, when she had extinguished the 
candles, and left the stranger in her chamber ; '* but here's a bonnie 
handful for the mistress," Alice went on, talking to herself while 
she arranged Mrs. Eastwood's room for the night, **and plenty of 
mischief begun already. She's no like her mother, which is a 
comfort : but there's ane that is." 

Nobody heard these oracular mutterings, however, and nobody 
in the house knew as much as Alice did, who had no thought in the 
world but the Eastwoods, and kept her mental life up by diligently 
putting one thing to another, and keeping watch and ward over the 
children she had nursed. It was common in the Elms to say that 
Alice was " a character ;" but I do not think any of them had the 
least idea how distinct and marked her character was, or how deeply 
aware she was of the various currents which were shaping uncon- 
sciously the life of the " family." She was nearly ten years older 
than Mrs. Eastwood, and had brought her up as well as her daugh- 
ter, commencing life as a nursery-maid in the house of her present 
mistress's father, when Mrs. Eastwood was six or seven years old, 
and her young attendant sixteen. She knew everything, and more 
than everything, that had taken place in the family since ; more 
than everything, for Alice in her private musings had thought out 
the mingled story, and divined everybody's motives, as, perhaps, 
they scarcely divined them themselves. She had married, when she 
was thirty, the gardener who took charge of a shooting-box in Scot- 
land, which belonged to Admiral Forbes, the Eastwoods' grand- 
father, but had been absent from them only about two years, 
returning at her* husband's death to accompany them to Italy, and 
to settle down afterwards into the personal attendant and superin- 
tendent of her young lady's married life. She knew all about them ; 
she knew how it was that the old Admiral had made his second 
marriage, and how his second daughter, Isabel, had developed by 
the side of her more innocent and simple sister. She recollected a 
great deal more about Innocent's father and mother than Mrs. 
Eastwood herself did — more than it was at all expedient or projRt- 
able to recollect. And it was not only the past that occupied her 
mind ; she understood the present, and studied it with a ceaseless 
interest, which the subjects of her study were scarcely aware of; 
though they had all long ago consented to the fact that Alice knew 
everything. Mrs. Eastwood thought it right to inform Alice of aU 
the greater events that affected the family, but generally ended such 
confidences abruptly, with a half-amused, half-angry consciousness 
that Alice already knew all about ihem, and more of them than she 
herself did. Alice was the only one in all thre house who had 
divined the real character of Frederick. As for the others, she said 
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to herself, with affectionate contempt, that they were " Just nothing, 
just nothing— honest lads and lasses, with no harm in them." She 
loved them, but dismissed them summarily from her mind as per- 
sons not likely to supply her life with any striking interest ; but here 
was something very different. Life quickened for the observant 
old woman, and a certain thrill of excitement came into her mind 
as she put out Mrs. Eastwood's comfortable dressing-gown and 
arranged all her " things." Mrs. Eastwood herself had furnished 
but little mental excitement to Alice, but something worth looking 
into seemed now about to come. 

Down-stairs, the two ladies looked at each other doubtfully when 
Nelly went back to the drawing-room. They did not know what 
to say. Dick was shut up in his own room at work, or pretending 
to be at work, and Frederick had gone out into the garden to smoke 
his cigar, though the night was dark and cold. " Well, Nelly } " said 
Mrs. Eastwood to Nelly ; and " Well, mamma ? " Nelly replied. 

"I do not understand the girl," was Mrs. Eastwood's next 
speech. 

" How could we expect to understand her, just come off a long 
journey, and stupefied by coming into a strange place ? Remember, 
she never saw any of us before. Don't let us be unreasonable, 
mamma," cried Nelly ; and then she added, in a more subdued 
tone, "She must be affectionate, for she seemed to cling so to 
Frederick.'* 

" Ah ! " said Mrs. Eastwood, with a long-drawn breath. " My 
dear," she added, after a pause, " I don't want to anticipate difficul- 
ties which may never come ; but on the whole it might have been 
better to send some one else than Frederick. A young man, you 
know ; it is always a risk. I wish I had made up 'my mind at once 
to spare Alice ^" 

" Nonsense, mamma ! " 

" It is all very well to say nonsense, Nelly, but when you have 
lived as long as I have " Mrs. Eastwood said slowly : " How- 
ever, it cannot be helped now. Do you think she is pretty, Nelly ? 
It's rather a remarkable face." 

" I don't know," said Nelly, puzzled. " It would be beautiful in 
a picture. Wait till she wakes up and comes to life, and then we 
shall know. Here is Frederick, all perfumed with his cigar. We 
were talking her over " 

" Yes, I knew you must be pulling the poor child to pieces," said 
Frederick, seating himself by the fire. " What have you got to say 
against her ? She is not cut in the common fashion, like all the 
other girls whom one sees about — and is sick of." 

" I should think the other girls cared very little whether you were 
sicTc of them or not," retorted Nelly, affronted. 

Mr. Frederick Eastwood was one of the young men who eiitertairL 
a contempt for women, founded on tlaie mcoivXft^\3XA& ccixw^c^Q^^s««:'5fi» 
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of their own superiority ; and it was one of his theories that all 
women were jealous of each other. Even his mother, he felt, would 
"pull" the new comer " to pieces," out of pure feminine spite. 

** Hush, children," said Mrs. Eastwood ; "we have nothing to do 
with other girls for the moment. This one is very unresponsive, I 
am afraid. You have seen more of her than we have, Frederick. 
Had she any friends out yonder? Did she seem to you affec- 
tionate?" 

Frederick laughed. " I have no reason to complain of any want 
of affectionateness," he said, pulling his peaked beard with that 
supreme satisfaction of gratified vanity which no woman can tolerate. 
Mrs. Eastwood and Nelly looked at each other with a common 
wrath, but the mother put up a finger to suppress the impatience of 
her child. 

" Yes, she seemed to turn to you," she said, with as much indif- 
ference in her voice as was practicable. " Ring for tea now, Nelly. 
Frederick will like to get up-stairs early after his journey. I saw 
Mr. Bellingham at the office after I got your letter, Frederick. He 
made rather a joke of your illness, poor boy. I hope you will not 
wish to go away for some time again. I am told that, though pro- 
motion is by seniority, those young men who are most to be 
depended on are the ones who get secretaryships, and so forth — 
and you know your income, my dear boy, is but small " 

" Those who get secretaryships, and so forth, are those who have 
private influence," said Frederick loftily, "which is not my case, 
mother. Whoever told you so told you stuff and nonsense. Men 
in office take their own sons and nephews, or their friends' sons and 
nephews, for their private secretaries — ^and fellows like me have no 
chance." 

** But Mr. Bellingham, I am sure, had no private influence," urged 
Mrs. Eastwood ; " it must have been merit in his case " 

"There was some political reason, I suppose," said Frederick. 
" Merit is humbug, you may take my word for that. By-the-bye, I 
think I will just step out to the club for half an hour to see what is 
going on. It is rather a fine night " 

" But after your illness, Frederick " 

" Oh, I am all right," he said, going out of the room. If I am 
obliged to tell the truth, I must say that I do not think his departure 
was any great loss to his mother and sister. Mrs. Eastwood sighed, 
half because it was the first night of his return, and she felt the 
slight of his speedy withdrawal, and half because of an old prejudice 
in her mind that it was best for young men when not engaged to 
spend their evenings at home. But Frederick never made himself 
at all delightful at home, after an absence like this, for reasons of 
which she was altogether unconscious. Nelly did not sigh at all, and 
if she felt her brother's departure, did so more in anger than in 
soiTonr, 
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*' Are all young men coxcombs like that, I wonder ?" she said. 

" Hush, Nelly, you are always hard upon Frederick. Most of them 
are disposed that way, I am afraid ; and not much wonder either 
when girls flatter their vanity. We must teach Innocent not to be 
so demonstrative," said Mrs. Eastwood. She sighed again, remem- 
bering her friend's warning. " Perhaps Jane Everard was not so 
much in the wrong, Nelly, after all.'' 

" I suppose people who take the worst view of everything and 
everybody must be in the right sometimes," said Nelly indignantly 
— a saying in which there was more truth than she thought. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A LOVE TALE. 

I AM obliged at this moment to interrupt the history of Innocent's 
entrance into English life by the intrusion of another event which 
occurred quite suddenly, and without adequate preparation, a few 
days after the arrival of the traveller, and which tiirew Innocent for 
the moment altogether into the shade. It was not a deeply pre- 
meditated event, as perhaps it ought to have been, aiming as it did 
at such very important results, and affecting two lives in so momen- 
tous a way. On this particular afternoon there had been a flood of 
visitors at the Elms, such as now and then occurs without rhyme or 
reason — every acquaintance the Eastwoods possessed seeming to be 
moved by a unanimous impulse. From two o'clock until five the 
callers kept pouring in. On ordinary occasions one or two a day 
kept the house lively ; this was one of those accidental floods which 
obey, as philosophers tell us, some fantastic law of their own, Hke 
the number of undirected letters put into the post-office. Two gen- 
tlemen arrived among the latest, both of whom had hoped to find 
the ladies alone, and who grinned and shook hands with each other, 
and told each other the news with the most delightful amiability, 
though their internal emotions were less sweet. They arrived 
togetiier, and as the room was still tolerably full, they became each 
other's companions, and stood in a comer talking with the most 
confidential aspect, after they had shaken hands with Mrs. Eastwood. 
Nelly was at the other extremity of the room, at the door-window 
which opened into the conservatory, talking to Sir Alexis Longue- 
viUe, a man with a rent-roll as long as his name, whom both the 
gentlemen I have mentioned regarded with unfavourable feelings. 

" What do you suppose people see in that old ass, Molyneux," 
said Major Railton, " that everybody kootoos Xo \ivTaV* 
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"His money/' said Molyneux sententiously; and for ten minutes 
more these gentlemen crushed Sir Alexis under their heels as it 
were, and ground him into powder, though no feminine spite could be 
involved in their proceedings. He was not an old ass. He was a 
cynical middle-aged man of the world, who, notwithstanding his 
romantic name, had sustained a great many prosaic batterings and 
fierce encounters with the world. He had come to his fortune after 
his youth was over, and after he had learned to think badly enough 
of most people about him, an opinion which was not altered by the 
great social success he had when he reappeared as Sir Alexis, after 
a somewhat obscure and not much respected career as Colonel 
Longueville. It was now generally understood that this hero, the 
worse for the wear, was disposed to marry, and indeed was on the out- 
look for a suitable person to become Lady Longueville ; a fact which 
his kind but vulgar sister Mrs. Barclay, who had married a millio- 
naire, made known wherever she was received. He was " looking for 
a wife." Major Railton and Mr. Molyneux in their corner were both 
aware of this fact, and both of them were extremely bitter upon 
Mrs. Eastwood for allowing him, as she did quite placidly, to stand 
talking to Nelly " for hours," as Mr. Molyneux expressed it after- 
wards. 

" What a pity that the best of women should be so mercenary I'* 
he said to his companion. 

" They will give anything for a handle to their names,'* said the 
misanthropical Major, stroking his moustache, with discomfiture in 
his countenance. He had come with an estimate in his pocket for 
the work that had to be done at the stables, and had calculated on 
an hour at least of confidential talk. 

And Nelly stood and talked to Sir Alexis, pointing out to him 
quite eagerly the different flowers that thrust their pretty heads 
against the glass, peering into the room. He knew about flowers. 
This innocent taste reigned strangely in his cynical bosom among 
many other inclinations much less praiseworthy. He laughed with 
Nelly over their Latin names, and told her stories about them and 
about his conservatories at Longueville. Perhaps he was not 
aware of the reckless way in which he was laying himself open to 
the remarks of the young men in the room, who did not leave him a 
shred of reputation to cover him, as they stood behind snarling to 
each other, and united in a common enmity. He was more amus- 
ing than either of them, and though he had no particular designs 
upon Nelly, he liked her fresh young face, and her interest in all 
that he said. Perhaps, too, a man who is aware of all the advan- 
tages of the youth which he has outlived, has a pleasure in proving 
himself more entertaining than younger men. He detained Nelly, 
and Nelly was not unwilling to be detained. She had perceived the 
Cintrance of the two at the end of the room, and rather, I fear, en- 
joyed their gloomy looks ; or rather, she thought nothing whatever 
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about Major Railton, but was guiltily glad to see the gloom on the 
countenance of young Molyneux. 

"It will teach him to be full five days without calling," she said 
to herself. She had not acknowledged even to herself that she was 
in love with young Molyneux, but she had an inward conviction 
that he was in love with her, and on the whole liked him for it. Is 
it not always a sign of good taste at least ? Therefore she stood 
and talked to Sir Alexis, looking up brightly in his face, till he, who 
had no designs that way, was half subjugated, and asked himself 
suddenly whether Nelly Eastwood would not do 1 which was going 
a very long way. Time, however, and Mrs. Barclay's horses, could 
not wait for ever, and at last the baronet was borne away. 

" Come to me soon, Nelly dear, and finish what you have begun," 
said that lady, whispering in her ear, as she took leave. Finish 
what she had begun ! Nelly had no idea what she could mean. 

By this time most of the visitors were gone, and Nelly, after a few 
minutes' talk with the pair at the other end of the room, proceeded 
to execute some business which she had been kept from doing 
before. " I am sure Major Railton and Mr, Molyneux will excuse 
me," she said, " but I must get my primroses now before any one 
else comes in " 

" I don't think you will find any," said Mrs. Eastwood, making 
her a sign to stay. But it was getting dark, and Nelly, who was 
perverse, pretended not to understand. Any pleasure she might 
have in the society of one of the two was neutralized by the presence 
of both, and perhaps there was even a thought in her mind that a 
young lover might take heart of grace and follow. In the conserva- . 
tory her white-furred jacket and little flower-basket were lying on a 
chair. Before she could throw on the wrap Molyneux had joined 
her. " I think Railton has some business to tzuk about," he ssdd 
aloud, with a slight nod of concealed triumph to his adversary ; 
" May I come upon the flower-gathering expedition ? Gathering 
flowers by moonlight has quite a poetical sound." 

" It is too cold to be poetical,'* said Nelly. There had been just 
enough between this girl and boy to give them both a thrill of the 
heart when they went, out of sight and hearing, into the stillness of 
the garden, where, indeed, to tell the truth, few primroses were as 
yet to be found. It was one of those lovely nights of early spring 
which sometimes succeed a boisterous day. The wind had fallen 
with the evening. The sky in the west was still full of colour, a 
pink flush extending far into Uie blue. The gorgeous sunset clouds 
had broken up, but this great rose-tinted pavilion still stood, spread- 
ing out its film of lovely colour over the house. On the garden side 
there was a stretch of clear sky, untinged by this dispersing veil of 
glor>' ; clear, somewhat cold, pale, and luminous, with one star set 
m the midst of it ; and separated from this blue b\\. Ol Vs.'aN^xv \si 
billows of fleecy cloud, a soft, clear young laooiv m'Viex ivxsx. ojaaxx^x. 
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It was cold, but to think of cold was impossible with such a heaven 
above them — ^impossible, at least, for these two, who were young, 
and who were together. They went along under the trees for some 
time without saying anything, except a little exclamation about the 
beauty of the sky. 

" I am tired,-' said Nelly at length ; *' I am so glad it is over. 
Calls are the stupidest of all things. If people would come in in the 
evening, as they do abroad — ^but English people will never under- 
stand." 

"Your visitors were not all stupid, I think,'' said Molyneux, warm- 
ing with the heat of combat. 

" Oh no ; Sir Alexis, for instance, was very amusing," said Nelly, 
feeling by instinct what was coming, and defying her fate. 

" You seemed to think so," said the young man, with the loftiest 
tone of disinterested comment 

" And indeed I did think so ; he is excellent company," said the 
girl. 

Thus the first parallels of warfare were opened. The pair went on 
quite beyond the bit of lawn where the primroses grew, and the red 
in the west stretched out as if to cover them, and the moon in the 
east looked down as if it were hanging over some battlement of 
heaven to watch. Nelly's delicate nostnls had dilated a little with 
a sense of coming battle, and as for Molyneux, he held his head 
high like a war-horse. 

" Yes, I am aware that ladies take that view sometimes ; he is 
not popular among men," he said, with lofty calm. 

" I suppose men are jealous of him," said Nelly. " Oh dear, yes, 
men are very jealous of each other. If you think a girl can have 
been out two seasons without perceiving that ^" 

" I am sorry we should have given you such a bad opinion of us. 
I am at a loss to understand," said Mr. Molyneux solenmly, " what 
kind of creature the man could be who would be jealous of an old 
roui like Longueville. His character is too well known among men, 
I assure you. Miss Eastwood, to make any such feeling possible." 

Nelly coloured with pride and shame. " He ought to have a label 
on him, then, to warn the ignorant. Not knowing what his crimes 
are, I cannot judge him ; he is very amusing, that is all I know " 

" And that, of course, makes up for everything ; and when any one 
ventures to warn you. Miss Eastwood, instead of listening, you turn 
your displeasure against the unfortunate man who feels it on his 
conscience ^" 

" Mr. Molyneux," cried Nelly, quickly interrupting him, " I don't 
know what right one gentleman, whom manrnia knows, has to warn 
me against another. Mamma is the person to be spoken to if there 
s re^y anything to say." 

Thus the quarrel Hashed and fizzed to the point of explosion ; and 
what would have happened — ^whether they would have been driven 
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apart in fragments^ and their budding romance blown into dust and 
ruin in the ordinary course of events, had Molyneux responded 
in the same tone, I cannot say ; but there are resources at the com- 
mand of lovers which are not open to the general public. He did 
not go on in the same tone. He became suddenly lachrymose, as 
young men in love are permitted to be on occasion. • 

" Miss Eastwood," he said dolefully, " there have been times 
when I have ventured to think that you would not quite place me 
on the same level with the last new-comer ^' 

" Oh, no," said Nelly, with comptmction, " I beg your pardon, 
that was not what I meant; • We have known you a long time, Mr. 
Molyneux, and I am sure have always looked upon you as — ^ 
friend." 

" Well, as — 2l friend," he said, in the same pathetic tone, "might 
I not be allowed to say something when I saw that you were being 
deceived ? Dear Miss Eastwood, could I stand by, do you think, 
knowing all I do of you, and see a man making his way into your 
esteem under false pretences ?" 

"Making his way into my esteem?" cried Nelly with frank 
laughter. ** Please don't be so solemn. You can't think surely for 
a moment that I cared iot that ol(i Sir Alexis !" 

" You are quite sure you don't ?" cried the lover, brightening up. 

" Sure ! Now didn't I say it was all jealousy ?" cried Nelly, 
laughing; but when she had said the words she perceived the 
meaning they might bear, and blushed violently, and stopped short, 
as people in embarrassing circmnstances constantly do. 

" You are quite right, as you always are," said Molyneux, stop- 
ping too, and putting himself directly in front of her. If it were not 
that the women who are being proposed to are generally too much 
agitated to perceive it, a man about to propose has many very 
funny aspects. Young Molyneux placed hunself directly in Nelly's 
way ; he stood over her, making her withdraw a step in self-defence. 
His face became long, and his eyes large. He put out his hands 
to take hers, if he coidd have got them. " Yes, you are right," he 
said, more lachrjrmose than ever ; "you are always right I should 
be jealous of an angel if he came too near you. I am jealous of 
everybody. Won't you say something ? Won't you give me your 
hand ? I don't care for anything in the world but you, or without 
you." 

**Mr. Molyneux!" cried Nelly, drawing a little back, with^ her 
heart beating and her cheeks burning, in the sofr, starry twilight* 
He had got her hands somehow, in spite of her, and was advancing 
closer and closer. How unforeseen and unintended it all was! 
Neither of them had meant anything half-an-hour ago of this tre- 
mendous character. But Molyneux by this time felt sure that his 
life depended upon it, and that he had thought of tvoOxyw^ ^^^ Ssst. 
ages ; and Nelly's heart beat so loud that s\ife thou^x. ^x \dm&\.\s^ 
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heard half a mile off, and feared it would leap away from her alto- 
gether. Their voices grew lower and lower, their shadows more 
confused in the young moonlight, which made at the most but a 
faint outline of shadow. There grew to be at last only a murmur 
under the bare branches, all knotted with the buds of spring, and 
only one blot of shade upon the path, which was softly whitened by 
that poetic light. This happened in the Lady*s Walk, which was 
on the other side of the lawn from the elm-trees, narrower, and 
quite arched and overshadowed with branches. The pink had 
scarcely gone out of the sky overhead, and the one star was still 
shining serenely in its luminous opening, when the whole business 
was over. You might have been in the garden without seeing, 
and, certainly, without hearing ; but then matters were delight- 
fully arranged for such interviews in the leafy demesne of The 
Elms. 

" Oh, dear ! I have forgotten my primroses," said Nelly, " and 
what will they think of us in-doors ?'* 

" Never mind ; Railton has been very busy talking to your 
mother about bricks and slates," said Molyneux, with a laugh of 
irrepressible triumph. They both laughed, which was mean of 
Nelly. 

" Oh, hush ! What has poor Major Railton to do with it ?" she 
said. She was leaning agaihst a lime-tree, a spot which she always 
remembered. It was cold, but neither of them felt it. Nell/s little 
toes were half frozen, and she did not mind. 

" Look ! all the sunset is dying away," said Molyneux. " It 
would not go, Nelly, till it knew how things were going to turn out. 
* Go not, happy day, from the shining fields ' " 

" Don't talk nonsense— you should say, from the sodden lawn," 
said Nelly. " Let us get the primroses now, or what can I say to 
mamma ?" % 

" We shall both have a great deal to say to her. She will never 
once think of the primroses, Nelly." 

"Oh, don't call me * Nelly' so loud ; some one will hear you. 
Must we go and tell directly ?" said the girl, with a half-whimper, 
which the foolish young man thought celestial. This to be said by 
Nelly, a girl who had never in all her life kept a secret half an hour 
from her mother ! The fact was that she wanted to have the telling 
herself, and quaked at the thought of presenting this ardent per- 
sonage to her mother, and probably having her dignity compromised 
before that mother's very eyes by ".some of his nonsense." Nelly 
was very shy, and half ashamed of coming into the light and looking 
even her wooer himself in the face. 

There were but a very few primroses, and these were half frozen, 

cowering among their leaves. Young Molyneux carried away a 

little duster of them, and gave another to Nelly, which was not 

placed in her basket, and then they made another final roimd of 
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the garden, and walked down the elm-tree avenue solemnly arm in 
arm. How quickly the mind gets accustomed to any revolution ! 
This little concluding processional march threw them years in 
advance of the more agitating contiguity of the Lady's Walk. 

" This is how we shall walk about everywhere ten years hence, 
when we are sober old married people," he said ; and there glanced 
over the imaginations of both a sudden picture, which both would 
have been sadly disconcerted to have described. A little tremulous 
laugh went from one to the other. How much emotion that cannot 
express itself otherwise has vent in such soft laughter? And a 
sense of the calm of happiness to come, so different from this 
delightful dream of the beginning, yet issuing naturally from it, 
stole over them and stilled their young hearts. 

This was what was going on in the garden while Major Railton, 
not without many a horrible thought of his rival's advantages, was 
talking bricks and slates, as Molyneux flippantly said, to Mrs. 
Eastwood. They had come to the length of a pipe and water-butt 
for the rain-water, and the plumber's estimate, when Nelly and 
Molyneux were gathering the primroses. How the gallant Major's 
heart was being torn asunder in the midst of those discussions, I 
dare not attempt to describe. He had seated himself so that he 
could see into the garden ; but the flicker of the firelight filled the 
room, and the Lady's Walk was invisible from the windows. 

" Don't you think Miss Eastwood will catch cold ? There is an 
east wind, I fear," he said, in the very midst of the discussion about 
the plumber. 

" I told Nelly to wrap herself up," said Mrs. Eastwood, calmly. 
She was not afraid of the east wind. The Eastwoods had never 
been known to have any delicacy about the chest. And as for a 
more serious danger Nell/s mother, secure in full possession of her 
child, had not even begun to think of that. 

She was scarcely alarmed even when the two entered somewhat 
flushed and embarrassed, as soon as Major Railton, who, poor 
man, had an engagement, had withdrawn breathing fire and flame. 

**What a colour you have, Nelly," said Mrs. Eastwood inno- 
cently. " I suppose it is the wind. The Major tells me the wind 
is in the east. You should not have stayed out so long. Come to 
the fire and warm yourselves, both of you. I see you have got no 
primroses after all." 

" There were none," said Nelly guiltily, putting her hand over 
the little cluster in her belt. " It is too cold for them ; but I don't 
think I ever was out on such a lovely night." 

" You have no idea how beautiftil it is," said young Molyneux — 
and then he took his leave in the most embarrassed way. When 
he clutched one of her hands and held it fast, and groped in the 
dark for the other, Nelly thanked heaven in mingled fd^t -asA 
gratitude that she had put a stop to his mteiaKoii ol ^X otkKfc X^Kssisg^ 
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her mother. What might he not have done before Mrs. Eastwood's 
very eyes ? 

"But Nelly," said the mother, when he was gone, "you should 
not have stayed so long out of doors. I don't want to be absurd, 
or to put things into your head ; but Ernest Molyneux is quite a 
young man, and very nice-looking, and just the sort of person to 
have stories made up about him — and really what object you could 
both have, wandering about on a cold night, except chatter and 
nonsense " 

Nelly was kneeling before the fire, warming her cold little fingers. 
At this address she sidled up to her mother's side, and put her 
flushed cheek down on Mrs. Eastwood's silken lap, and began witiii 
the most coaxing and melting of voices,— 

"Mammal" 

It is not to be wondered at if an event like this happening quite 
suddenly and unexpectedly in an innocent young house which had 
not yet begun to afflict itself with love-stories should for the moment 
have eclipsed everything, and put the strange inmate and all the 
circumstances of her first appearance at once into the shade. 



CHAPTER XIII. ' 

CONSULTATIONS. 

The commotion produced in The Elms by the above event was very 
great. It was the first experience of the family in this kind of thing, 
and it affected everybody, from Mrs. Eastwood down to the kitchen- 
maid. Frederick was perhaps the least moved of all. He inti- 
mated it as his opinion that Molyneux was all right, seeing that he 
had .a father before him ; that he wondered at Nelly's taste, but 
supposed it was her own look-out, and if she was pleased no one 
had any right to interfere. He made this speech rather disagree- 
able to his sister from the little shrug of the shoulders with which he 
announced his surprise at her taste ; but otherwise he was friendly 
enough. Dick, for his part, said little, but he walked round her 
with a certain serious investigation in the intervals of his studies. 

" You look exactly as you did yesterday ; I can't see any differ- 
ence," said Dick. " Why don't you put on another kind of gown, 
or pin Molyneux's card on you, to show you are disposed of?" 

To this, however, Nelly paid no more attention than she did to 

the comments of Winks, who came and wagged his tail at her in a 

knowing, good-humoured sort of way. When Molyneux came to 

see Mrs, Eastwood next morning, Winks met him at the door, 
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escorted him to the dining-room, where he was to have his audience^ 
and then trotted in on three legs to where Nelly was sitting, and • 
wagged his tail confidentially. " A very good fellow, on the whole, 
I assure you,'' he said as plainly as could be said by that medium of 
communication. 

Nelly did not sit in awful suspense while her lover was unfolding 
himself to her mother. She knew that mother well enough to be 
sure that nothing untoward would come in the course of her true 
love. But she awaited their coming with a certain importance and 
expectation. They had a long conversation in the dining-room, 
longer perhaps than Nelly approved. Mr. Molyneux had a great 
deal to say to Mrs. Eastwood. No one could be iess disposed to 
** repent at leisure " after the hot haste of his declaration, but yet it 
is very probable, had he had time to think, that he would have de- 
cided on the prudence of waiting longer. When it occurred to him 
that he must tell Mrs. Eastwood that he was earning" nothing, but 
Hved on the allowance his father gave him, it made the young man 
imcomfortably hot and nervous. He avoided the mother's eye as 
he told this part of the story, dwelling much upon what he woidd do 
in the future, and his eagerness to provide for Nelly " all the com- 
forts she had been used to." Mrs. Eastwood, though she was not 
a woman of business, knew enough about the world to shake her 
head at this. She was very well inclined to Molyneux, both for his 
own sake and for Nelly's. He was good-looking, well-mannered, 
and always nicely behaved to herself, which naturally has a certain 
influence upon a mother. And his connexions were all that coidd 
be wished. Mr. Molyneux, Q.C., who was recognized by every- 
body as going to be Mr. Justice Molyneux at the very first vacancy, 
was perfectly satisfactory as a father-in-law for Nelly, and would 
secure for Nelly's family a comfortable certainty of being well 
lawyered all their lives. And they were "nice people;" there was, 
on the whole, nothing in the world to be said against Mrs. Moly- 
neux, Ernest's mother, or the Misses Molyneux, his sisters. But 
nevertheless, as it is strictly necessary for a young couple to have 
something to hve on, Mrs. Eastwood shook her head, 

"Nelly has five thousand pounds," she said, "but with my boys 
to place out in the world, I shall not be able to give her any more, 
and that is not much to depend upon. And, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, I don't like to see young people depending upon allowances 
from their fathers and mothers — unless it might be an eldest son, 
with landed property coming to him. I don't think it is the right 
way." 

Molyneux was rather surprised at this display of wisdom. He 
tthought some one must have put it into, her head. He had meant 
|o slur over his^want of income in his interview with the mother, as 
he could not have done with a father. And then Mrs, Eastwood 
was so "jolly," so good-natured, and \atid VSaaX.'te^'^Tiax.^sj^^'^x 
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his position to be regarded as involving any want of principle. It 
must not be supposed, however, that the young man had any in- 
tention of deceiving, or that he was aware of having done wrong in 
obeying his impulse, and hastening by so many weeks or months 
his explanation witii Nelly. Yet he felt that but for that over- 
whelming impulse it might have been prudent to have postponed 
the explanation ; and now he received a sudden check, and for a 
moment experienced the sensations of a man who has been pro- 
ceeding on false pretences, and did not know what to say. 

" I am afraid you will think I have been premature," he said. 
** The fact is, I should have made my way first before I ventured — 
but then, Mr^. Eastwood, you must make allowances for me, and 
recollect that to see Nelly often, and yet to continue quite prudent 
and master of myself ** 

" But you need not have seen Nelly quite so often,'' said Mrs. 
Eastwood with a smile. 

" Supposing I had stayed away, what should you have thought 
of me ? That I was a despicable fellow, laying myself out to please 
her, and then running away when I thought I had gone too far." 

" I don't think I should have thought anything of the kind," said 
Mrs. Eastwood, in that easy way which is so disconcerting to people 
who feel that the eyes of the world ought to be upon them. " I 
should have thought you were occupied, or had other engagements. 
Indeed, until Nelly told me last night, I never had distinctljr iden- 
tified you as being fond of her, Mr. Molyneux. No doubt it was 
my stupidity, but I should not have remarked it ; I don't know 
wnether she might have done so." 

Molyneux felt considerably crushed by this calm and tolerant 
judgment, but he went on, — 

" You may be sure this state of things won't last," he said ; " I 
have a motive now, and I shall set to work. Of course I cannot 

Eress for an early marriage, as I should otherwise have done had I 
een wise, and made my preparations first " 

" No, of course not," said Mrs. Eastwood. This gave her great 
pleasure, practically, but theoretically I am obliged to confess that 
she half despised her fiiture son-in-law for his philosophy. It was 
cjuite right, and relieved her mind from a load. But stiU a woman 
likes her child to be wooed hotly, and prefers an impatient lover, 
unwilling to wait. Such a one she would have talked to, and 
reasoned down into patience, but, theoretically, she would have 
liked him the best. 

"You will not oppose me?" said Molyneux, taking her hand; 
** you will be a good mother to me, and let me see Nelly, and be a 
sort of new son, to make up to me for having to wait? You 
are alway.> good, to everybody — you won't keep me at arm's 
length. ?" 
'^ No," said Mrs, Eastwood, "I won't keep you at arm's length, 
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for that would be to punish Nelly ; but I think you should not have 
spoken till your prospects were a little more clear." 

" They are clear enough," said the anxious lover. " It is only 
that I have been idle, and wanted energy ; but now no man can 
have a stronger motive " 

Mrs. Eastwood shook her head again, but she smiled likewise, 
and gave him her hand, and even permitted a filial salute, which 
reddened her comely cheek, and softened her heart to Nelly's be- 
trothed. Perhaps, under the circumstances, it was permissible for 
a man to be imprudent. Molyneux spent the rest of the day in and 
about The Elms, appearing and disappearing, hanging about Nelly, 
disturbing all the household arrangements, and communicating to 
the visitors premature information as to what had happened. Not 
that he made any confidences, but that his mere presence there all 
the afternoon, his look of possession and triumph, the little air of 
being at home, which the young man could not resist taking upon 
himself, told the tale more clearly than words. Mrs. Barclay ran 
in ** just for a moment," as she said, to beg Nelly to go with her 
next day to a horticultural show, and " finish what you have begun, 
you little puss," she whispered in the girFs ear. " What have I 
begun ? " Nelly asked, bewildered, while Molyneux, without any 
assignable reason, was so rude as to burst out laughing in his en- 
joyment of the joke. He put Mrs. Barclay into her carriage as if 
he had been the son of the house, she said afterwards, a proceeding 
which sent her away with a certain vague disquiet and resentment, 
though of course, as she allowed, she had no right to interfere. 
Major Railton, too, when he called about the plumber's work, was 
infinitely disgusted to find Molyneux there, and to leave him there, 
when, after long waiting, he was obliged to relinquish the hope of 
out-staying his rival. " I must go," he said at length, in tart and ill- 
tempered tones, " for alas ! I am not so lucky as you young fellows 
with nothing to do. I have my duties to attend to." This was a 
poisoned arrow, and struck the whole happy group, mother, daugh- 
ter, and lover, with equal force. 

" I am sure. Major Railton, you are an example to us all," said 
Mrs. Eastwood ; " always so ready to serve others, and yet with so 
much of your own work to do. But I hope Mr. Molyneux has his 
duties too." 

" Yes, I have my duties," said the lover, in his insolent happiness 
turning a beaming countenance upon the unsuccessful one. It was 
growing dark, and he was so impertinent as to give a little twitch to 
Nelly's sleeve in the obscurity, under Major Railton's very eyes ; 
who did not, indeed, see this flaunting in his face of his adversary's 
banner, but felt that there was some bond unrevealed which joined 
the three before him in a conunon cause. He went away in a state 
of irritation for which he could not have giveix. 2lK^ Y^^X.x^'a.^crcv^'axAw 
tore the plumber's estimate to pieces -w^eii Yv^ emei^,'^^ i^cynv ^^ 
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shrubbery in front of The Elms. Mrs. Eastwood had not taken 
kindly even to his plumber. She had stood by a. certain old 
Sclater, an old jobbing Scotsman, for whom she had a national 
partiality. 

" Why should I bother myself about their concerns ? Let them 
^et Molyheux to look after things," the Major said to himself, with 
scorn that transcended all other expression ; and he laughed what 
is sometimes described in literature as a " hollow laugh " of bitter- 
ness and sarcasm. 

Indeed, I think Major Railton was right, and that Molyneux's 
^supervision of the roofs and water-butts would have come to very 
little good. 

It had been resolved in the family that nothing was to be said about 
the engagement for the present, as it would in all probability be a 
long one ; and this was how they began to carry out their resolution. 
I do not need to add that the servants knew it the first evening, and 
had already settled where the young people were to live, and what 
•sort of an establishment they would keep up. Winks, too, was 
aware of the fact from the first, and, as I have said, was confiden- 
tially humorous about it with Nelly, and kept up her courage during 
the interview between her mother and her lover. But notwith- 
standing all we have been hearing lately about the communi- 
cations made by dogs to their friends, I do not. think he spread the 
news out of doors, or if he did whisper it to a crony, that crony was 
discreet. 

On Saturday, which was the day following, Jenny came up from 
Eton to spend the Sunday with his adoring family. Jenny was ex- 
tremely unlike his name — a big and bony boy of sixteen, promising 
to be the biggest of the family, though neither Frederick nor Dick 
were short. He had big joints and long limbs, and red wrists and 
prodigious knuckles projecting from the short sleeve of his coat. 
But notwithstanding so many appearances against him, he was the 
most intellectual of Mrs. Eastwood's sons — a "sap " at school, and 
addicted to reading away from school, a fashion of Eton boy with 
which the world is not familiar. By way of making up for this, he 
was somewhat rough in his manners, and great in such exercises 
as demanded strength rather than skilL He was tremendous at 
football, though no one gave him the credit for clever play ; and 
though his " form" was bad, and precluded all hope of " the boats," 
he could carry a skiff along at a pace which no one could keep up 
with, and against the stream was the greatest oar of his years afloat 
on the Thames. In consideration of these qualifications the youth of 
Eton graciously looked over his ^* sapping," or rather were vaguely 
impressed by it — ^as, to do him justice, the modem schoolboy 
generally is when intellectual power is combined with the muscular 
force, of whicYi he has a clearer understanding. Jenny was not yet 
3 ^'sweli/* but he was in a fair way for being a, sweljl — a. title which 
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at Eton bears a very different meaning from its meaning elsewhere. 
But he was very good to his family when he went home, and tole- 
rant of their ignorance. Jenny's name in the school list was all 
starred and ribboned, so to speak, with unknown orders of merit,^ 
such as the profane eye comprehends not. He had a big Roman^ 
letter before his name, and a little Greek one after it, and a double 
number after that — mystic signs of honours which the Eton man 
understands, but which I will not attempt to explain. It might 
have been confusing to a more mature intellect to contemplate aU 
the novelties which were to dawn upon him on this visit ; but Jenny 
was not emotional. He shook hands with his brother-in-law who 
was to be, with extreme composure. 

" I suppose they have told you," said Mr. Molyneux, good- 
humouredly perinitting himself to be inspected by this big boy. 

" Yes, they have told me," said Jenny, "but I knew you before.** 

" You did not know me in my present capacity. Indeed, I am 
not generally known in my present capacity," said Molyneux ; "and 
I don't quite see why you should have been told. You would never 
have found out." 

"Oh, shouldn't I !" said Jenny. "Last time I was at home, I 
said, * He's going to be Mr. Nelly, that fellow ;' didn't I, mamma ? 
Of course you are Mr. Nelly. Women don't get half justice in this 
world. I like her better than you, as a matter of course ; so that's 
your distinction to me." 

" Jenny goes in for Women's Rights," said his mother, with a 
smile. 

" Of course I do ; I'm a woman's son ; oughtn't I to statid up for 
them ? If you mean to tell me old Brownlow there has more sense 
than my mother, I tell you you're a fool, thaf s all. Nor Frederick 
hasn't — not half so much— though he thinks himself such a swell,*^ 
said Jenny. 

In point of negatives, boys, however learned in Greek and Latin, 
permit themselves occasionally, in English, a style of theit own. 

" I don't want a vote, you silly boy," said Mrs. Eastwood ^ " it is 
not in my way." 

"You may please yourself about that — ^but it's a disgrace to 
England that you shouldn't have it if you like," cried the young poli- 
tician hotly. And then he sunk suddenly from this lofty elevation, 
and asked, " Where's the other girl ? " 

" Do you mean Innocent ? " 

" I mean her, if that's her name," said the boy, colouring slighdy. 
" Don't she stay with the rest of us ? Ain't you good to her ? Where 
has she gone ? " " 

^* We are as good as we know how to be," said Mrs. Eastwood^ 
glad to plunge into a grievance, and with a new. listetiet. "^^ 
don't know what to make of her, Jenny. S\te Ao^"s tvat cax^ Sss^ 
i^elJ/ and me. We have tried to coax liet, Mvd "w^ \aN^ \x«^ ^.^ 

H 2 
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scold her ; but she will stay by herself. She comes down when the 
bell rings, and she speaks when she is spoken to : that is all ; and I 
am at my wit's end what to do." 

"But that is everything a woman ought to be/' said Molyneux. 

** Isn't there a proverb about being seen and not heard, &c, ? What 

. a difference from some people ! When I came in to-day, the first 

thing I heard was some one singing up-stairs — singing so that I 

felt inclined to dance. I suppose it was not this Innocent ? " 

" It must be your fault," said Jenny seriously, taking no notice of 
this interpellation. 

*' My fault, Jenny ! " cried Mrs. Eastwood, getting red ; and then 
she paused, and subdued her tones. " Do you know, dear, I often 
think it must be. But what can I do ? " she said humbly. " I try 
talking to her, and that fails ; and then I try taking no notice. Yes, 
Jenny, I believe you are right. If I could love her heartily, right 
out, as I love Nelly ^" 

** That's unreasonable," said Jenny. " You can't do that, because, 
you see, we love Nelly by instinct, not for anything in her. She's 
not bad, for a girl — ^but if she were as disagreeable as an old cat, 
still we should have instinct to fall back upon. You have no 
instinct in respect to the other girl." 

**What an odd boy you are !" said Mrs. Eastwood, half affronted, 
half laughing ; " and yet I believe there's something in it. But I do 
blame myself. I want to be kind, very kind, to her ; whereas, you 
know, if I had not been kind to her, but only had loved her at 
once, I should have done better, I am sure. As for girls being seen 
and not heard, I don't think it applies to their families, Mr, Moly- 
neux. It is all very well out in the world ^ 

" Out in the world one would rather they^did say something now 
and then," said Molyneux. " It may be good, but it is dull. We 
are in a new cycle of opinion, and don't think as our grandfathers 
did. At the domestic hearth it might be very nice to have some 
one who would only speak when she was spoken to. There would 
be no quarrels then, Nelly ; no settings up of independent judg- 
ment ; no saying ' Hold your tongue, sir ^ " 

" That ought to be said, however, sometimes," said Nelly, making 
^ little moue. 

These were the light-horse skirmishings of conversation, part of 
that running dialogue about everything which these two young 
persons carried on in every comer, over everybody's head, and 
through everybody's talk. The others, to tell the truth, paid very 
little attention to their chatter, and Jenny came in with a steady 
march, as of the main body of the army along the beaten road. 

''The question is, has she anything to say?" said Jenny. "I 

have felt myself, sometimes. What is the good of talking ? I don't 

blame you for not being fond of her, mother ; for that, I suppose, 

you could not help. But she should not be leit to ^o about like a 
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ghost. I don't believe in ghosts," said the youth, propping himself 
up against the mantelpiece ; " they are generally deceptions, or else 
it is quite impossible to prove them. But when I saw that girl I 
thought she was one. Her face is a face out of a picture : I saw it 
once at the Louvre, the year we were abroad. And she has some- 
thing very queer in her eyes ; and she glides as if she had not any 
feet. Altogether she is queer. Don't she take to anybody in the 
house?" 

" She is fond of Frederick, I think," said Mrs. Eastwood, falter- 
ing. Jenny formed his lips into the appearance of " Whew I " He 
was tzdken by surprise. 

" Fond of Frederick, and not care for them!^ he said to himself, 
under his breath ; this was a very curious indication of character. 
I am not sure that Jenny did not think, like most other human 
creatures, that it was possible his own attractions and influence 
might " bring out " Innocent. He gave her a considerable share of 
his attention that evening, and kept his eyes upon her. He was a 
theoretical sort of boy, and had read a great deal of modem poetry, 
and liked to think that he could analyze character like Mr. Brown- 
ing. He tried to throw himself so strongly into her position that he 
should see the workings of her mind, and why she looked like a 
ghost. How Jenny succeeded in this noble pursuit of his will be 
seen hereafter. It occupied his mind very much all that Sunday, 
during which Nelly and young Molyneux were still in the ascend- 
ant, though the first novelty of their glory was beginning to fade. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A MOMENTOUS INTERVIEW. 

The course of Nelly's true love did not, however, run so absolutely 
smooth as might have been supposed from this beginning. Her 
own family received it, as has been recorded, as a matter concern- 
ing Nelly's happiness, with little of those grave considerations about 
means and money which generally attend the formation of such 
contracts. Perhaps this might be because she had no father to 
consider that part of the question, though Mrs. Eastwood did her 
best to be businesslike. But then Mrs. Eastwood, being only a 
woman, believed in love, and chiefly considered Nelly's happiness 
— ^which, after all, if it were involved, was of more importance than 
money. The other side cared nothing about Nelly's happiness, and 
not very much for her lover's — it concerned itseVi mXXv ww^^^nsaOa. 
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more important^ with the fact that five thousand pounds was but a. 
small sum to pay for the honour of, being daughter-in-law to Mr. 
Molyneux, Q.C., and that Ernest might have done better. And 
though EUinor Eastwood was of better blood than the MolyneuxeSj 
and better connexions, an)d really po^e^s^d something of her own, 
whereas her lover had nothing, his friends did not hesitate to say 
among themselves that Mrs. Eastwood h^d long had her eye upon 
him, that the Eastwoods had " made a dead set at him," and many 
other flattering expressions of the same kind, such as are liberally 
u^ed in polite society whenever a young man is " caught,'' accord- 
ing to the equally polite expression, by the young woman who, of 
■course, has been angling for him all her life long. This was the 
way in which the matter was regarded by Ernest's family, who were 
very inuch like other people, neither better nor worse, and took 
the conventional way of treating the subject. They had not a word 
to say against Nelly, but were convinced she " had made a dead set 
at him." Such is the way of the world. 

A whole week passed before the Molyneuxes took any notice, and 
ihen it was announced to Mrs. Eastwood that the head of the 
house,. the future Judge, was to call upon her before he went to his 
chambers in the morning. Mrs. Eastwood had been put upon her 
dignity by thi? treatment of her, and tliough she had allowed Ernest 
to come to The Elms constantly, and to dine there every evening, 
ter manner had become day by day a little colder to him. This 
made Nelly unhappy, who coaxed and hung about her mother with 
appealing eyes. 

" But you like Ernest ? You are sure you like him ?" she would 
ask ten times in a day. 

" I have nothing to say against Ernest. ' It is his family, who are 
not acting as we have a right to expect of them," answered her 
mother ; and she received with great. gravity the announcement of 
Mr. Molyneux's intended visit. She would not allow to any one 
that she was excited by it, but the family breakfasted half an hour 
earlier on that particular morning, in order that everything might 
be cleared away, and the room in order for this interview. The 
dining-room was Mrs. Eastwood's business room, where she trans- 
acted all her more important affairs. There is something in the 
uncompromising character of a dining-room which suits business ; 
the straight-backed chairs up and down, without compromising 
curves or softness, the severe square rectangular lines of the table, 
the side-board ponderous and heavy, tons of solid mahogany — even 
the pictures on the walls, which were all portraits, and of a gravely 
severe aspect — made it an appropriate state chamber for great 
occasions. When Mr. Molyneux was ushered in, he found Mrs. 
Eastwood seated on a hard chaii: before the table, with a large ink- 
stand and all her housekeeping books before her. He was amused 
by the pi?se^ being clever enough to perceive that it, at least, was 
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not quite genuine, but he lacked the power to go farther, and im- 
mediately made a vulgar estimate of her, such as vulgar-minded 
men invariably make of women whose youth and good looks are 
waning. Mr. Molyneux was a great speaker, a powerful pleader,, 
but a vulgar-minded man notwithstanding. He was loosely made 
and loosely dressed, with a certain largeness and breadth about 
him which impressed his hearers as if it had been a moral quality 
— and his face was loquacious, especially the mouth, which had 
large lips, and lines about them bearing token of perpetuial motion. 
These lips, and the peculiar way in which, in repose, they closed 
upon each other, were enough to prove to any spectator, that his 
powers of speech were not to be despised. It was not an eloquent 
mouth. There is a great difference between powerful loquacity and 
real eloquence. He was not eloquent. A lofty subject would have 
disconcerted him, and when he attempted to treat an ordinary sub- 
ject in a lofty way, his grandeur became bathos, and called forth 
laughter when tears were intended. But he was tremendously 
fluent, and he was popular. He did almost what he liked with the 
ordinary British jury, and his name in a bad case was almost as 
good as a verdict of acquittal. 

When this man was ushered in by Brownlow with an importance 
befitting the occasion, Mrs. Eastwood momentarily felt her courage 
fail her. She knew him but slightly, and had never come into 
much personal contact with him, and she had that natural respect, 
just touched by a little dread for him, which women often entertain 
for men of public eminence who have gained for themselves a pro- 
minent place in the world. Nor did he do anything to diminish 
her agitation. He looked at her with cool grey eyes which twinkled 
from the folds and layers of eyelids that surrounded them, and with 
a half sarcastic smile on his face 'y and he called her ** ma'am," as 
he was in the habit of doing when he meant to bully a female wit- 
ness. Mrs. Eastwood, striving vaguely against the feeling, felt as 
if she too was going to be cross-examined and to commit herself, 
which was not a comfortable frame of mind. 

" So our children, ma'am, have been making fools of themselves," 
he said, with a twinkle of his eyes, after the preliminary observa- 
tions about her health and the weather were over. He followed 
the words with a chuckle at the folly of the idea ; and Mrs. East- 
wood, who was anxiously determined to fill the part of "mere 
noble,*' was taken aback, and scarcely knew what to reply. 

" They have taken a step," she said, breathless, "which must very 
seriously affect their happiness " 

" Just so," said Mr. Molyneux, " and you and I must see what 
can be done about it. Ernest is not a bad fellow, ma'am, but he 
is sadly imprudent. He plunges into a step like this, without ever 
thinking what is to come of it. I suppose he has told you what his 
circumstances are ? " 
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Mrs. Eastwood replied by a somewhat stifif inclination of her head. 

** Precisely like him," said his father, chuckling. " Not a penny 
to bless himself with, nor the least idea where to find one ; and 
accordingly he goes and proposes to a pretty girl, and makes 
up his mind, I suppose, to set up housekeeping directly — Heaven 
help him ! — upon nothing a year." 

** This is not what he has said to me," said Mrs. Eastwood. " In 
the first place, though frankly avowing that he had nothing — 
beyond his allowance from you — I have understood from him that 
by greater diligence in the pursuit of his profession ^" 

Mrs. Eastwood was interrupted here, .by a low "Ho, ho !" of 
laughter from her visitor — a very uncomfortable kind of interrup- 
tion. To tell the truth, feeling that things were against her, and 
determined not to let down Nelly's dignity, she had taken refuge 
in a grandeur of expression which she herself was conscious 
might be beyond the subject. No woman likes to be laughed at ; 
and Mrs. Eastwood grew twenty times more dignified as she 
became aware of the levity with which the other parent treated the 
whole affair. 

** Ho ! ho ! ho ! I recognize my boy in that," said Mr. 
Molyneux. " I beg your pardon, but Ernest is too great a wag 
to be resisted. Greater diligence in the pursuit of his profession ! 
He ought to be made Lord Chancellor on the spot for that phrase. 
Are you aware, my dear ma'am, that he has never done anything, 
that boy of mine, in the pursuit of his profession, or otherwise, 
since he was bom ?" 

"Am I to understand, Mr. Molyneux," said Mrs. Eastwood, 
slightly tremulous with offence and agitation, " that your object 
is to break off the engagement between my daughter and your son?" 

" Nothing of the sort, ma'am ; nothing of the sort,*' said Mr. 
Molyneux cheerfully. " I have no objections to your daughter ; 
and if it did not happen with her, it would happen with some. one 
else. It is for both our interests, though, that they don't do anything 
foolish. What they intend is that we should pay the piper " 

" You must do me the favour to speak for yourself, and your son," 
said Mrs. Eastwood, with spirit. " My child has no such idea. 
She has never known anything about such calculations ; and I am 
sure she will not begin now." 

" I beg your pardon, and Miss Nelly's pardon," said the great 
man, with an amused look. " I did not mean to reflect upon any 
one. But if she has not begun yet, I fear she will soon begin 
when she is Ernest's wife. They can't help it, ma'am. I am 
not blaming them. Once they are married, they must live ; they 
must have a house over their heads and a dinner daily. I've no 
doubt Miss Nelly 's an angel ; but even an angel, when she has 
weekly bills coming in, and nothing to pay them with, will begin to 
sc/teme,^^ 
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" Such a thing appears to me quite impossible/' said Mrs. 
Eastwood, in a flutter of suppressed indignation, and then she 
added, pausing to recover herself, "I must say at once, Mr. 
Molyneux, that if this is the way in which you are disposed to look 
at the matter, I should prefer to end the discussion. My daughter's 
happiness is very dear to me ; but her credit, and my own credit, 
ought to be still more dear " 

" My dear ma'am," cried Mr. Molyneux, *'now, tell me, as a matter 
of curiosity, how your credit is concerned, or why you should be 
angry ? My point of view is that, of course, the young people mean 
to get as much as they can out of us ^" 

" Perhaps your son does, sir !" cried Mrs. Eastwood, exasperated. 
" You ought to know him best." 

" Of course I know him best ; and of course that is his object 
— to get as much as he can out of w^," said Mr. Molyneux, 
pausing upon the pronoun. " Since you don't like it, I will leave 
the other side out of the question. I have known Ernest these 
eight and twenty years, and I ought to know what stuff he is made 
of. Now, as there are two parties to this bargain, we had better 
know exactly what we mean on either side. I did not want 
Ernest to marry now, and in case he did many, he ought to have 
looked higher. I don't mean to be unpleasant, but I should have 
liked him to look out — let us say brutally — for more money. He 
has cost a deal of money in his day ; and he ought to have brought 
in more. It is very likely, indeed, that your views were of a similar 
character. In that case, instead of wrangling, we ought to agree. 
Miss Nelly might have done better " 

"A great deal better,^ said the mother firmly, and with decision. 

*' Exactly so. At bottom we mean the same thing, though I may 
speak too roughly ; but, like a couple of young fools, they have 
gone and run their heads into a net. Privately I admire your 
daughter very much," said Mr. Molyneux, with a certain oily 
change in his tone — a confession that the present subject under 
treatment was not to be buUied, but required more delicate dealing; 
" and though I say it that shouldn't, my son Ernest is a fine young 
fellow. They will make a handsome couple — just the kind of thing 
that would be delightful in a novel or in a poem — where they could 
live happy ever jdfter, and never feel the want of money. But 
in this prosaic world things don't go on so comfortably. They 
have not a penny ; that is 3ie question that remains between you 
and me." 

"Nelly has five thousand pounds; and he has— his profes- 
sion," said Mrs. Eastwood, with a certain faltering in her voice. 

" Well, well, well," said the wise man. ** If we were all in a state 
of innocence, five thousand pounds would be something ; and if we 
were a little wickeder, his profession might count ; but the world \^ 
not so litigious as might be desired. My soxv \% Xoo ^^xAxa ^^' 
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mean himself to criminal cases like that inconsiderable mortal, his 
father. And do you mean them to live in London, my dear ma'am, 
upon Miss Nelly's twopence-halfpenny a year?" 

" Indeedj I am not so foolish," cried Mrs. Eastwood ; " beside 
thinking it wrong as a matter of principle. He must work, of 
course^ before he can marry. He must have at least the prospect 
of a sufficient income before I should ever give my consent." 

" A sufficient income earned by Ernest !" said Mr. Molyneux, 
with again that detestable '* Ho, ho !*' " Pardon me, my dear Mrs. 
Eastwood ; but when I see how that boy has imposed upon you ! 
No — believe me, \Vho know him better, that if anything is to come 
of it, it must be done by you and me." 

" I do not understand, Mr. Molyneux " 

" I quite believe it," he said, relapsing into carelessness just 
touched with contempt. " Ladies seldom understand such matters, 
if you will tell me the name of your solicitor, perhaps it would be 
better for me to talk the matter over with him." 

" What is there to talk over ? " said Mrs. Eastwood, once more 
roused into indignation. " I think, Mr. Molyneux, that we are 
speaking different languages. Nelly has her little fortune — as you 
laiow — ^and I am willing to allow her to wait till Ernest is in a 
position to claim her. I should not allow this without your approval, 
as his father. But as, so far, you have given your approval, what 
more does there remain to say ?" 

The great lawyer looked at his simple antagonist with a kind of 
stupefaction. » 

"We are indeed talking two different languages," he said. 
" Tell me who is your solicitor, my dear lady, and he and I will 
talk it over " 

" In a matter so important," said Mrs. Eastwood, plucking firm- 
ness from the emergency, " I prefer to act for myself." 

Perhaps at this moment she achieved the greatest success of her 
life, though she did not know it. Mr. Molyneux was struck dumb. 
He stared at her, and he scratched his head like any bumpkin. 
He could not swear, nor storm, nor threaten, as he would sometimes 
do with the hapless people in the witness-box. He was obliged to 
be civil and smooth-spoken, and to treat her with a certain degree 
of politeness ; for though he believed that Ernest might have done 
better, he had no desire to defy his son, who was, in his way, a 
formidable opponent, and he did not quite venture, knowing the 
sort of young man he had to deal with, to break off the match, or 
do anything violent tending that way. 

" Then I must try what can be done by plainer language," he 

said, hiding his bewilderment under a specious appearance of 

candour. " We must throw away all circumlocution. Let us be 

reasonable. I will give my son so much a year, if you will give 

your daughter so much 3. year. That is what it comes to. If we 
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do this, there may be some possibility for them ; but without this, 
nothing can be done ; and of course, the allowance which you 
might be able to give her would determine to some extent what I 
should give him." 

" What I might be able to give my daughter ?" said Mrs. East- 
wood, in surprise ; " but I have nothing to do with it. I give her 
nothing — she comes into it by her grandfather's will." 

"The five thousand pounds — ^yes, yes, I understand all about 
that," said Mr. Molyneux, with a mixture of disgust and weariness. 
This infinitesimal, but always recurring, morsel of money bored 
him. But he tried to keep his temper. He explained the duty of 
parents in such an emergency with great fulness. If a sacrifice 
had to be made, it must, he pointed out, be a mutual sacrifice. 
The question was not of five thousand pounds, or five thousand 
pence, but how to " make up an income '* for the young people. 
Without an income there could be no marriage ; it was not a 
matter of feeling, but of arrangement ; if the one side did so much, 
the other side would do so much more. The great man explained 
the position with all his natural wealth of words, and with all the 
ease of wealth to which a hundred or two more of expenditure in a 
year mattered comparatively little. But Mrs. Eastwood, who, as 
the reader is aware, had enough, but not too much, listened with a 
dismay which she could scarcely disguise. She who had been 
obliged to put down her carriage in order to free her son, was not 
in a position to give large allowances. to either son or daughter.. 
She made the best effort she could to maintain her ground. 

" I should have thought that your son, in your profession, in 
which you are so eminent " she began with an attempt to pro- 
pitiate her amicable adversary, who had changed the question so 
entirely from what appeared to her its natural aspect. 

" In my profession, ma'am, a man stands on his own merits, 
hot his father's," Mr. Molyneux answered, interrupting her with 
brusque decision. What was poor Mrs. Eastwood to do? She 
could not give to Nelly without being unjust to her other children, 
and yet how was she to have the heart to crush Nelly's happiness 
by refiising ? A vision of her child, hollow-eyed and pale, casting 
pathetic glances at her, which would be worse than reproaches, 
flitted before her eyes. Girls have died ere now of separation from 
their lovers, and Nelly (the mother thought) was the kind of girl to 
break her heart without a complaint. Could she risk the breaking 
of Nelly's heart for a miserable question of money ? This was an 
influence infinitely more subtle and potent than Mr. Molyneux's 
eloquence. While he talked the good mother fought it out in her 
own bosom. She gave her consent that he should see her solicitor 
and talk over the matter, with a sort of despairing acquiescence and 
that desperate trust in Providence which springs up in an oppressed 
soul when driven to its last resources. SoTcve\S\Ti.^TCL\^\. ^"^ ^^Tafcxsk 
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tlie way." Nothing could be resolved upon at once ; neither to- 
day nor to-morrow could call for immediate action, and something 
might come in the way. 

Mr. Molyneux saw Nelly before he went away, and was kind 
and fatherly, kissing her on the forehead, an act which Mrs. 
Eastwood half resented, as somehow interfering with her absolute 
property in her child. The lover she tolerated, but the lover's 
father was odious to her. And this trial of her patience was all 
the more hard that she had to put the best face upon it before 
Nelly, and to say that Mr. Molyneux and she did not quite agree 
on some points, but that everything would come right by and 
by. Nelly had always been her mother's confidant, knowing 
everything, and thrusting her ready youthful opinion and daring un- 
doubting advice into whatever was going on, and to shut her out now 
from all participation in this crowning care was unspeakably hard. 

And then the nature of the vexation which she had thus to con- 
ceal within herself was so doubly odious — a question of money, 
which made her appear even to herself as if she was a niggard 
where her child's happiness was involved, she who had never 
grudged Nelly anything all her life ! Other disagreeables, too, 
mingled in the matter. To be roused from the pleasant con- 
fidence that all your friends think well of you by the sudden dis- 
covery that some of them, at least, hold very lightly the privilege 
of your special alliance, is not in itself consolatory. Everything 
connected with the subject turned somehow into pain. Since the 
time when the carriage was put down, no such incident had 
occurred in the family, and Frederick's debts, which were a kind of 
natural grief in their way (for has not every man debts ?). were not 
half so overwhelming as this, nor did they bring half so many 
troubles in their train. 

When the love of lovers comes into a house which has hitherto 
been kept warm and bright by the loves of parent and children, 
brother and sister, the first thing it does in most cases is to make a 
rent and division. It calls out the sense of self and personal 
identity, it breaks the soft silken bonds of nature, and turns the 
hands a little while ago so closely linked almost against each 
other. Nelly thought her mother was hard to her Ernest, and 
Ernest thought his future mother-in-law was already developing 
the true mother-in-law character, and was about to become his 
natural enemy. He could not help giving hints of this to. his 
betrothed, which made Nelly unhappy. And then her mother 
would find her crying, and on asking why, would be assailed with 
pitiful remonstrances. 

"Dear mamma, why should you turn against Ernest? You 
used to like him well enough. Is it because I am fond of him that 
you turn against him?" Thus Nelly would moan, rending her 
mother's heart. 
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All this introduced the strangest new commotion into the 
peaceful household, and the reader will not wonder that poor 
Mrs. Eastwood, thus held on the rack, was a little impatient of 
other annoyances. On the very evening of the day on which she 
had the interview with Mr. Molyneux above recorded, when she 
was going through the hall on her way up-stairs, another vexing 
and suggestive incident disturbed her. The hall was square 
with one little deep window on one side of the door, the recess 
of which was filled with a window seat. Here some one was 
seated, half visible in the darkness, with a head pressed against 
the window, gazing out. Nothing could be more unlike the large 
windows of the P^azzo Scaramucci, but the attitude and act were 
the same. Mrs. Eastwood stopped, half alarmed, and watched 
the motionless figure. Then she went forward with a wondering 
uneasiness. 

" Is it you, Innocent ? ^ she said. 

" Yes.*^ 

'* What are you doing here ? It is too cold to stand about in 
the hall, and, besides, it is not a proper place for you. Go into the 
drawing-room, dear, or come up-stairs with me. What are you 
doing here?" 

" I am waiting," said Innocent. 

"For what, for whom ? " said the mother, alarmed. 

" For Frederick," said the girl, with a long drawing out of breath| 
which was almost a sigh. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A SUNDAY AT HOME. 

Innocent, it may well be supposed, had been thrown into the 
shade by these great events in Nelly's history, and yet she was, 
notwithstanding, a most important element in the discomfort which 
began to creep into the house. The very first day after her arrival 
she had begun her strange career. Brought down-stairs for meals, 
she would sit very quietly, eating or pretending to eat what was 
offered to her — and much of what was offered to her was so strange 
to her that she fared but badly, poor child, until a new habit had 
begun to form, and the wholesome appetite of youth had driven 
away her prejudices. It is a whimsical thought, and one which we 
are aware the British intellect in general declines to contem.^laAft^ 
that frog-eating foreigners, or those sliYL ixxoi^ m\s«c^iJc^a ^-^^Osssnkcw^ 
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of humanity who are brought up upon maccfironi and polenta^^ 
should not when they come among us take any more enthusiastically 
to our richer fare than we do to theirs ; but yet, strange to say, this 
is unquestionably the case — and poor Innocent had very littie to 
eat for the first few days, not knowing the looks of things, and hesi- 
tating, as the inexperienced always do, to venture upon the unknown. 
When the meal was over, unless absolute moral force was exerted 
to restrain her, she escaped at once to her own room, her constant 
occupancy of which became at once a standing grievance of the 
housemaid, who immediately settled in her mind that this unusual 
course of procedure was suggested by an ardent desire to spy upon 
her movements, and to report her imperfections to her mistress. 
There were countless complaints from this quarter about the im- 
possibility of ''cleaning out" Miss Innocent^s room, or even of 
" cleaning out ^ Miss Ellinor's room, which adjoined, or, in short, 
of doing anything whatever under the constant inspection of the 
strangers eyes. What with this offence against the housemaid of 
being constantly in her bedroom, and the offence against the cook 
of never being satisfied with anything at table, and the offence 
against Brownlow of paying no attention to his intimations that 
• dinner was ready, Innocent was in bad odour with all the servants 
except Alice, who stood by her quietly, without any warmer ap- 
plause, however, than that there was no " hairm in the girl." In 
^thftiidgher i^ons Innocent made A still more puzzling and painful 
impression. When she could be retained among them she sat 
dumb in a comer, generally near one of the windows, saying 
nothing, answering *' Yes ^ and " No " to the questions addressed to 
her, doing nothing, presenting a blank, impenetrable surface of 
silence to all the attempts at friendly intercourse made by the lively 
and genial group which she intruded herself amongst like a figure 
of stone. She would obey when absolutely commanded, and for 
the immediate moment ' of the command — ^but then only as by 
machinery, without the least appearance of entering into the spirit 
of the directions given her, or wishing to please, or desiring to 
bring herself into accord with her surroundings. No idea, indeed, 
of putting l^erseilf in accord with her surroundings seemed ever to 
enter into her mind. She was an alien in her own consciousness, 
altogether untouched by the distress,. the vexation, the bewilder- 
ment caused , by her self-isolation. .Perhaps if, as Mrs. Eastwood 
said, they had oeen able to love the girl heartily, and by nature, 
without any action of hers to call it forth, they might have thawed 
the snow-ima^e, But beyoiid the natural bounds, of the family, love 
ceases to be given in this instinctive, causeless way, and nobody can 
long resist the; repellant effect of a perpetual non-response. The 
gijrl.was a worry and vexation to Mrs. Eastwood and Nelly, and she 
was thepaus^of much suppressed merriment to Dick, who held 
thai she was sulky, and giving herself aifs, and bwght to be laughed 
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at. Jenny, as the reader has been informed, looked at the matter 
in a more philosophical way ; but neither nature nor philosophy 
threw any light upon the darkness, or suggested any way of mending 
the matter. The strange girl in their midst occupied the ladies 
(before the moment of Nelly's engagement) perpetually. They 
took her out, they tried to amuse her, they tried to sympathize with 
her, they asked countless questions, and elicited many details of 
her former life ; but they never moved her with all their pettings 
and coaxings to say one word to them, or to stay one moment with 
them longer than she was compelled. 

This was the outside aspect of affairs, as seen by those surround^ 
ing her, who were much discouraged in every way by the strange 
passiveness of the new comer ; but to Innocent herself the world 
bore a different appearance, as may be supposed. She had been 
brought up in utter solitude ; her father, who cared little for her, 
and took little notice of her, and Niccolo, who had done Every- 
thing, were the two sole figures with which she was familiar. Other 
human forms she had seen going about the streets, gliding round 
her in a strange, dull phantasmagoria, without touching her. Her 
intellect was feeble, or so partially awakened that she had never yet 
begun to think of her own position either present or future, or con- 
nexion with the rest of humanity. All that Hfe had yet been to her 
was a window through which she had seen other people, bearing no 
connexion with herself, moving about with mysterious comings, and 
going through a world not realized. She had watched them with a 
certain dull wonder. Their occupations and their activity surprised 
without interesting her. Why should they take so much trouble, 
why keep so constantly in motion .'* And then the whirlwind had 
seemed to seize herself, to whirl her through air and space, through 
a still stranger phantasmagoria — moving pictures of sea and land, 
and to set her down in the very heart of one of those strange groups 
of people who were so unlike anything she had ever known, people 
who clustered together and talked, and laughed and had a great 
deal to do with each other, but among whom she felt as strange as 
a stray olive leaf dropped among the cast-off garments of English 
beech and elm. She could not mix with them. She felt no interest 
in what they did or said, and no desire to feel any interest. She 
was even secretly vexed, as much as her dulled nature would allow, 
by all the care taken of her, the demands which she was daily 
conscious they made, the disappointment with her irresponsiveness^ 
which more or less they all showed. Why could not they let her 
alone? She had not^ as, Nelly sometimes supposed, any conven- 
tional prepossession m her jnind, or feeling that she, the penniless 
niece and dependent, must be of necessity slighted and kept down^ 
an idea which does take possession of some natures, and cause 
much unreasonable mischief. Such a notion, howevet,^'as»xfic^^ 
too complicated, much too profound for tii^ lavci^ oi. Vkm^c^^ ^x 
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was not so much that she had a false impression about her relation- 
ship with them as that she had no real conception of any relation- 
ship at all. She accepted her external surroundings mechanically, 
without even asking herself what right she had to be an inmate of 
her aunt's house, or to be cared for as she was. Gratitude was more 
than impossible to her ; she did not know what the word meant. 
She had never asked to be brought to Mrs. Eastwood's house ; it 
occurred to her in her ignorance that she would rather have stayed 
in Pisa, but it never occurred to her to ask why she could not stay 
in Pisa, why Niccolo had been sent away, and she brought here. 
She had never possessed more than a franc or two in her life, and 
had no idea of the value of money or its necessity. In short, 
the development of her mind was rather that of six than sixteen. 
Nothing was formed in her except the striking personality and 
individuality that shut her up within herself as within a husk, and 
kept her from mingling with others. This absence of all capability 
of thought or feeling, this perfect blank and stupefaction of intellect 
and heart, took away from her all that lively sense of novelty, all 
that interest in the unknown which is so strong and so beneficent 
in youth. She did not ask to understand either the things or 
persons round her. She accepted them dully, as she would have 
accepted any other order of things ; they did not affect her at all ; 
they moved her neither to love nor to hatred, scarcely even to 
wonder ; through them all she pursued her own dull way, crossed 
by these other threads of existence perforce, but never entangling 
with them, or allowing herself to be woven into the common web. 
Their outcries and laughter, their manifestations of feeling, their 
fondness for each other, the perpetual movement of life among 
them, affected her only with a vague surprise too faint for that lively 
title, and a still more languid contempt. She had nothing in 
common with them ; they were, it seemed to her, restless, afflicted 
with a fever of activity, bound by some treadmill necessity to talk, 
and walk, and move about, and be always doing, of which her 
frame and mind were totally unconscious. A vague resentment 
against them — ^the girl scarcely knew why — for disturbing her with 
their companionship, and subjecting her to such strange demands 
for a sympathy which she had not, to give, and an affection for 
which she felt no need, gave a certain reality to the mistiness of her 
sensations. But that was all ; she came among them like a thing 
dropped out of another sphere, having no business, no pleasure, 
nothing whatever to do or to learn upon this alien earth. 

But there was an exception to this rule. Innocent clung to 

Frederick as a savage might cling to the one white man who had 

brought her out of her woods and from among her people into the 

strange and beautiful world of civilized life. She knew him, though 

she knew no one else. Frederick was her revelation, her one dis- 

coveiy out of the darkness which surrounded «very other nature. 
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She formed no very close or distinct estimate of him, but at least 
she was conscious of another existence which affected her own, and 
upon which she was to some degree dependent. When Mrs. East- 
wood found her lurking in the hall in the cold and darkness, 
waiting for Frederick, an immediate and full-grown love tale 
gUmmered before the unfortunate mother's eyes, filling her with 
dismay. But Innocent's thoughts had taken no such form. She was 
as unconscious of love as of any other passion, and had as litUe 
idea of anything to follow as a baby. It was, however, her only 
point of human mterest, the sole thing which drew her out of her- 
self. When Frederick was present she had eyes only for him; 
when he spoke she listened, not much understanding what he said, 
but vaguely stimulated by the very sound of his voice. When he 
told her to do anything she made an effort to bring her mind to 
bear upon it, and somehow took in what he said. The moment 
when he came home was the moment to which she looked forward 
the whole day through. A vague sense that he understood her, 
that he did not ask too much from her like the others, made no 
bewildering demand on her comprehension, but accepted what she 
gave with a matter-of-fact simplicity equal to her own, gave her 
confidence in him. Could she have been with Frederick alone she 
would have been happy ; or would he even have permitted her to 
sit close to him, or hold his hand, while the bewildering conver- 
sation of the others — conversation which they expected her to join 
in and understand^was going on around. Innocent would have 
been more able to bear it This, however, he had privately ex- 
plained to her could not be. 

" When we are alone I do not mind," he said, with a condescen- 
sion which suited his natural temper, " but when we are with the 
others it makes you ridiculous. Innocent ; and what is more, it 
makes me ridiculous. They laugh at both you and me." 

" Why should they laugh ?" asked the girl. 

** Because it is absurd," he said, frowning. " I cannot allow you 
to make me a laughing-stock. Of course, as I tell you, I don't 
mind so much when we are alone." 

And he stroked her hair with a caressing kindness which was at 
that time about the best sentiment in the young man's mind. He 
was often embarrassed by her, and sometimes had asked himself 
the question, What on earth was it to come to t for he too, like 
his mother, believed that Innocent was in love with him ; and the 
love of such a girl, so manifested, was more absurd than gratifying. 
But yet he was always kind to her. Evil impulses enough of one 
kind and another were in his mind, and he could have made of this 
girl anything he pleased, his slave, the servant of his will in any 
way. But he never treated her otherwise than as his little sister, 
and was kind, and put up with her demonstrative ^E^cXXaxv^^ccA ^\^ 
his best to advise her **for her good" 
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"You must not shrink so from my mother and Nelly," he said. 
** They want to be kind to you. If you could only take to them, it 
would be much better for you than taking to a fellow like me " 

" I don't like women," said Innocent. " My father always said 
so. I cannot help being one myself, but I hate them. And nobody 
is like you." 

" That is very pleasant for me," said Frederick, " but you must 
not keep up that notion about women. Your father was a capital 
judge, I have no doubt, but he might have taught you something 
more useful. Depend upon it, you will never be happy till you 
make friends with your own sex. They may be daiigerous to 
men, though men are not generally of your opinion," continued the 
moralist, "but for you, Innocent, mark my words, it is far your 
best policy to make the women your friends." 

^'What is policy?" she asked, stealii^g her hand into his, much 
as a dog puts his nose into his master's hand. 

" Pshaw !" said Frederick. His mother had come into the room 
and had seen this pantomime. " You ought to be put to school 
and learn English," he added, somewhat roughly. " I don't believe 
she imderstands half of what we say." 

" Indeied, I should not be sorry to think so," said Mrs. Eastwood, 
not without severity in her tone. But the severity was lost upon 
Innocent She understood, as she did always by some strange 
magic understand Frederick, that she was now to withdraw from 
him and do her best to appear indifferent. It was a Sunday after- 
noon, rainy and miserable — and a rainy Sunday afternoon, when 
English domestic virtue shuts up all its ordinary occupations, is, 
it must be allowed, a dreary moment. I do not at all agree in the 
ordinary conventional notion of the dreariness of English Sundays 
generally, but I allow that a Sunday afternoon, when all the good 
people are at home, when the children are forbidden to play, and 
the women's work is carefully put away, as if innocent embroidery 
were sin, and the men do not know what to do with themselves, is 
trying. If you are musical to the extent of Handel you may be 
happy, but the only thing to be done o^erwise in a good orthodox 
respectable family, bound by all the excellent English traditions, is 
to pick a quarrel with some one. About five o'clock or so, with 
the rain pouring steadily down into the garden, the flower-beds 
becoming puddles before your eyes, the trees looking in upon you 
like pitiful ghosts — if you have not dared the elements and gone to 
afternoon church, you must quarrel or you must die. 

Mrs. Eastwood felt the necessity. She called Frederick close to 
her, and she addressed him in an undertone. Innocent had gone 
away, and placed herself in a chair close by the window. She had 
not even "taken a book" — the impossibUity of making her ever 
^' take a book" was one of the miseries of the house. She was 
gazing blankly out upon the rain^ upon Uie trees that shivered and 
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"She drew Frederick to her, and laid htr \i«n4 M'pon Vtt mto." 
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seemed to ask for shelter, and the beds, where a draggled line of 
closed-up crocuses were leaning their bosoms upon the mud. Her 
beautiful profile was outlined distinctly against the pale gray dreary 
light. It was a beautiful profile always, more beautiful than the 
lull face, which wanted life. Blank as the day itself was her 
countenance, with that motiveless gaze which was, indeed, almost 
mystic in its absolute want of animation. Her hands were crossed 
. upon her lap, her whole limp girlish figure seemed to sympathize 
with the dreariness outside. Mrs. Eastwood looked with a mixture 
of pity, sympathy, and disapproval at this apathetic, inmiovable 
being, so self-absorbed, and yet so childish and pitiful in her self- 
absorption. She drew Frederick to her and laid her hand upon his 
arm. 

" Frederick, look there," she said in a low tone, " if you were not 
in the room Innocent would rush off up-stairs. She stays only for 
you. I saw you just now with her as I came in. For God's sake, 
take care what you are about You are turning that child's head." 

" Bah ! nonsense," said Frederick, fireeing himself with a com- 
placent smile. 

" It is not nonsense. I have watched her since ever she came. 
She has neither eyes nor ears but for you." 

" Is that my fault ?" said Frederick, making a motion as if to 
break away. 

" I do not say it is your fault. Stop and hear what I have to say. 
It was very good of you, no doubt, to be so kind to her on the 
journey, to gain her confidence * 

"Your words are very nice, mother," said Frederick, "but your 
tone implies that it was anything but good of me, as if I had gained 
her confidence with an evil intention " 

" Frederick I how dare you put such a suggestion into my lips ? 
If I were to answer you as you deserve, I should say that only a 

fiilty mind could have thought of such a thing, or thought that 
could think of it," cried Mrs. Eastwood, becoming involved in 
expression as she lost her temper. This neat on both sides was 
entirely to be attributed to the Sunday afternoon. On arriving so 
near the brink of the quarrel as this, Mrs. Eastwood paused. 

" Sunday is not a day for quarrelling," she said, " and heaven 
knows I have no wish to quarrel with any one, much less my own 
boy ; but Frederick, dean you must let me warn you. You do not 
know the world as I do (heaven help the innocent soul !) nor how 
jpeople are led on further than they have any intention ; nor how the 
simplest kindness on your part may affect &e imagination of a girL 
She is not much more than a child " 

"She is an utter child — and a fool besides," said Frederick, 
throwing the female creature about whom he was being lectured 
overboard at once, as a sacrifice to the wav^s, accat^tsJi, x^ ^CckS. 
WQnt of man. 

12 
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*' I would not say that,** said Mrs. Eastwood doubtfully. " She 
is a very strange girl, but I do not like to think she is a fool ; and 
as for being a child — a child of sixteen is very near a woman — and, 
my dear, without meaning it, without thinking of it, you might do a 
great deal of harm. With a brooding sort of girl like this, you can 
never tell what may be going on. If she was one to speak out and 
say what she is thinking, like my Nelly " 

" Nelly ! Well, to do her justice, she is very different from Nelly," 
said Frederick, with that natural depreciation of his sister which 
is also usual enough, and which was largely increased by Sunday- 
aftemoonishness. 

" No, indeed, she is not like Nelly, more's the pity," said Mrs. 
Eastwood, fortunately not detecting tne injurious tone. '* She is so 
shut up in herself that you can never tell what may be going on 
within her. I am sure you don't mean it, Frederick, but sometimes 
I think, for Innocent's own sake, it would be better if you were not 
quite so kind. I don't like her waiting for you in the hall, and that 
sort of thing. There is no harm in it, I know — ^but I don't like it. 
It is always an unpleasant thing to have ideas — which she would be 
better without — ^put into a girl's head." 

"You are too mysterious for me to follow," said Frederick, 
" What ideas ? If you will be a little more plain in your defini- 
tion " 

She was his mother, and thought she knew a great deal more 
than he did about life ; but she blushed as red as a girl at this half- 
contemptuous question. 

" Frederick, you know very well what I mean," she said quickly, 
" and I hope you will not try to make me sorry that I have appealed 
to you at all. You may make Innocent more fond of you than 
will be good for her, poor child, and that can produce nothing but 
unhappiness. I am not finding fault, I am only warning you. Her 
I cannot warn, because she so shuts herself up. She is a mystery," 
said poor Mrs. Eastwood, shaking her head. 

" Whip her," said Frederick, with a little scornful laugh ; and he 
walked off to the libirary, where Dick was pretending to read, and 
really teaching Winks, who had been having a mauvais quart 
(Pheure, and whose patience was so utterly exhausted that nothing 
but his regard for the family could have kept him from snapping. 
Winks made his escape when the door was opened, and rushed to 
the drawing-room, where nobody was allowed to insult his intellect 
by tricks. He came and sat up before his mistress on his hind 
legs, waving, his feathery forepaws in expostulation. She under- 
stood him, which is consolatory alike to dogs and men. The tears 
had come into her eyes at the unkind scorn of Frederick's tone, 
but this other complaint brought a little laughter and carried off the 
sharpness. *^ Yes, Winks, they are wicked boys," she said, half 
Jau^bing, half crying. Dick declared after that Winks had been 
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** sneaking," and I think the dog himself was a little ashamed of 
having told ; but it did the mother good, and set her thinking of 
her Dick, who was not too bright, nor yet very industrious, but the 
honestest fellow ! — and that thought made her laugh, and healed 
the little prick in her heart 



CHAPTER XVI. 

innocent's first adventure. 

Innocent had remained quite unconscious that 3he was the subject 
of this conversation. She was still a little in doubt even of the 
words of a dialogue carried on by others. The quickness of utter- 
ance which strikes every one when hearing an unaccustomed lan- 
guage, the half completed phrases, the words half said, confused 
her mind, which was not equal to such a strain, and her want of 
interest in the matter limited her comprehension tenfold more. 
She sat with her profile marked out against the light, the line of 
the curtains falling just beyond her, the garden furnishing a vague 
background, until some time after Frederick had left the room. 
She had scarcely moved while she sat there ; there was nothing to 
look at, nothing to occupy her, but that did not matter to Innocent. 
When Frederick was gone she, too, moved a little, and after a few 
minutes stole out and up-stairs like a ghost. She went to her room, 
stealing through Nelly's, where her cousin was occupied about some 
of the little legitimate Sunday employments which a good English 
girl may permit herself on a rainy Sunday. Nelly made some little 
friendly observation, but Innocent glided past and closed the door 
upon her. Innocent, however, had nothing to do ; she sat down by 
the fireplace, where, Mrs. Eastwood being extravagant in this par- 
ticular, there burned a cheery little fire. But the fire was no com- 
fort to her. So far as she had any feeling at all, she disliked the 
warm little room, with all its cushions and curtains, and its position 
50 close to her cousin's. Now and then she thought of the cold 
and bare rooms at the Palazzo Scaramucci, so large and empty, and 
lonely, with something like a sigh. Her life there, which was so 
void of an^r interest, so blank and companionless, came back upon 
her as if it had been something better, more natural than uiis. 
There no one bade her talk, bade her do anything ; no one cared 
what she was about. She might stand for hours at the window^ 
looking out, and no one would chide her or ask why she did so. 
Books and music, and such perplexing additions to ll(!^> Vsasl xia 
existence there ; and in Pisa there vras tooia eiiQ>3i^Vi^cMaN^'5ia'2fi^^ 
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and air enough to breathe. With the help of a scaldino, and the 
old velvet cloak, which she kept in her box now, she had been able 
to keep the cold at bay ; but here she grew drowsy over the fire, 
and had no need for her cloak. There too she might do what 
she pleased, and no one ever said Why? — no one except Niccolo, 
who did not matter. Whereas now she could not go in or out of 
her room without being observed, without having somebody to peep 
at her and to say, " Ah, it is you." What did it matter who it 
was? If people would but let her alone! I do not know how 
long she had been alone, shut up in the little room, when Nelly 
knocked at the door. During the short time since Innocent's 
arrival Nelly had gone through a great many different states of 
mind respecting her. She had been eager, she had been sympa- 
thetic, she had been sorry, she had been angry, and then she had 
recommenced and been sympathetic, sorry, and indignant again! 
The only thing Nelly coula not do, though she advised her mother 
with great fervour to do it, was to let the stranger alone. 

" Leave her to herself, mamma," Nelly said with precocious 
wisdom, " let us have patience, and by and by she will see that 
we 'mean her nothing but good, and she will come to herself." 

This was admirable advice if Nelly herself could only have taken 
it. But she could not ; a dangerous softness would come over her 
at the very height of her resolution. She would say to herself, 
^ Poor Innocent, how lonely she must be !" and would go again and 
commit herself, and endeavour in another and yet another way to 
melt the unmeltable. On this Sunday she had begun the day very 
strongly in the mind that it was best to leave Innocent alone ; but 
the sight of the pale girl gliding past, escaping to her solitude, 
shutting herself up alone, was too much for Nelly. The soft- 
hearted creature resisted her impulse as long as possible, and then 
she gave in. Surely this time there must be an opening somehow 
to the shut-up heart. She knocked softly at the closed <k>or, which, 
indeed, Innocent had almost closed upon her. " May I come in ?" 
she said softly. It was not easy to make out the answer which 
came reluctantly from within ; but Nelly interpreted it to mean 
consent. She went in and sat down by the fire, and began to talk. 
It was before her engagement, and she had not that one unfailing 
subject to excite Innocenfs interest upon, if that were possible; 
but she chattered as only a well-conditioned good-hearted girl can 
do, trying to draw the other from her own thoughts. Then she 
proposed suddenly an examination of the house. " You have never 
been over the house. Innocent ; come, there is no harm in doing 
that On Sunday. There is a whole floor of attics over this, and the 
funniest hiding-holes ; and there are some curiosities which, if we 
only could find room for them, are well worth seeing. '> Are you 
fond ofchm2i, or pictures ? Tell me what you like most;" 
'^ No/' said Innocent, "nothing." 
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** Oh,' that is just because you don't know. China is my delight; 
If I had my way I would cram the drawing-room ; but manmia is 
no true connoisseur ; she likes only what is pretty. Come along 
and I will show you the house." 

Innocent rose, more to avoid controversy than from any interest 
in the house. Nelly showed her a great many interesting things in , 
the attics ; an old screen, which you or I, dear reader, would have 
given our ears for ; a whole set of old oak furniture, which had once 
been in the library ; old prints, turned with their faces to the wall ; 
and one or two family portraits. The girl moved quite unaffected 
through all these delights. She neither knew their value nor 
saw their beauty. She answered Nelly's questions with yes or 
no, and vaguely longed to get away again. To do what? — 
nothing. Once, and only once, she was moved a little. It wa^ 
when Nelly introduced her into the old schoolroom, a bare robini 
with a sloping roof and two windows, looking away oyer the elm^ 
to the suburban road some distance off, which led into London, and 
showed moving specks of figures, carriages, and people, diminished 
by the distance, over the bare tops of the trees. There were neither 
curtains nor carpets in this bare place. It was cold and deserted, 
apart from the other rooms, up a little staircase by itself. Innocent 
gave a cry of something like pleasure when she went in. " I like 
this room,*' she said, and it was about the first unsuggested obser-* 
vation she had made since her arrival. " May I come and live 
here ?" 

" Here ! far away from us aU?** cried Nelly, "with no furniture, 
no pictures, nothing to make you cheerful ! It would seem like 
banishment to put you here. You do not mean to say yoti like thid 
bare little place?" . ; 

" Yes," said the girl, ^ I can breathe here. I can see put of the 
windows ; and I should not trouble anybody. I like this best" *« 

"Innocent, you must not 'talk of troubling anybody; All/lfiat 
troubles us is when we think you are not happy." 

" I should be happy here," she said wistfully, sitting down on the 
ledge of the window, which was low, and turning her gaze to the ' 
distant road. • 

"Oh, Innocent !" said Nelly, half inclined to cry in her disi 
appointment ; " if you knew how much I wished to make your room 
|)retty, how I worked at it, &nd how anxious mamma aiid I were fJ^ 
make it look like home to you ! 'We thought you would feel less 
lonely if you were close to us, and felt thiat we were within- call 
night and day. We hoped you would grow fond of us, Innocent 4 
You don't really mean tiiat you would like to get away from matiiina 
and me?" '-2 

• To this apueal Innocent made no immediate eihswer. Shelooked 
lar away over the tree tops, and watched the bmnibuse^^ ctivrluSJ^ 
like iiies along the road* - Itvjas^ itot a)Ei^aa\3S>3^. oxX'*£\^6ax*i6,^>sgj^ 
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but it soothed her somehow, like "the woven paces and the waving 
hands ^ of Merlii\'s spell— the subtle influence of motion apart from 
4ierself, which acted upon her like a cadence and rhythm. Then she 
said slowly, as if to herself, " I like this best/' 

*' Oh, you cold-hearted, unkind thing I" cried impetuous Nelly, 
growing red and angry. " After all we have done and tried to do to 
make you comfortable ! Don't you care for anything or any one ? 
Good heavens 1 how can any girl be so indifferent ! You deserve to 
have nobody care for you ; you deserve to be kept by yourself, to 
be allowed to do whatever you please, never to be minded or thought 
of. You deserve— to be shaken I" said Nelly, with all the heat of 
sudden passion. 

Innocent tiuned round and looked at her, vaguely wondering ; 
though she did not comprehend the gentler emotions, she knew 
what it was to be scolded. It was an experience she had gone 
through before. Her father and Niccolo had both scolded her, and 
the sound was familiar. Perhaps it might even have penetrated her 
apathy, and roused some sort of life in her, had not poor Nelly been 
smitten by instant compunction, and gone down metaphorically on 
her knees to expiate her fault 

" Oh, what a wretch I am,** cried Nelly, " to lose patience with 
you like this, you poor, dear, little lonely child. I dare say you will 
care for us in time. I did not mean to be disagreeable. Innocent 
It was only disappointment and vexation, and my horrid temper. 
Forgive me, won't you ?" she said, taking the girl's hand. Innocent 
let it drop as soon as she could extricate her fingers. She was 
moved only to wonder, and a feeling scarcely lively enough to be 
called impatience — ^weariness of this perpetual emotion. Nelly 
seemed to her to be always laughing or crymg, always demanding 
sympathy, requiring to be responded to, asking answers which by no 
strain of her nature could Innocent give. 

^ Oh, don't !" she said, as her cousin put her arms round her and 
pleaded for pardon. Poor Nelly, transported with anger and 
repulsed kindness, had nearly blazed up again, but fortunately 
restrained herself, looking with a kind of dismay at the other's com* 
posure, which, indeed, was a little disturbed by confused amaze- 
ment, but nothing more. 

" You are a very strange girl," she said, drawing away with a feel- 
ing of offence which had never before surmounted her friendliness 
and pity ; " but if you will keep us all at arm's length, I suppose you 
must be allowed to do it. If you wish for it very much mamma, I 
am sure, will let you have this room." 

'' I ^could sleep there," said Innocent, pointing to a hard little 
settee, which Nelly knew was far from luxurious. 

** Oh, you need not be afraid. I shall take care that you are com- 

ortable,* said indignant Nelly, and she went away down-stairs with 

dignity to lay the case before her mothpr. " You know the way 
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back to your own room ?" she said, pausing at the door. *' As it is 
Sunday we cannot make the change to-day." Innocent heard, and 
gazed at her, but made no answer. She did not know how she had 
offended her cousin ; neither, it is true, did she care ; but yet a cer- 
tain surprise awoke in her mind. Why was Nelly angry ? What 
was there to make any one angry ? Innocent did not connect the 
** scolding" which she was aware of with anything that might have 
called it iorih. Scolding was in her experience a phenomenon by 
itself, not attached by way of cause and effect to any other pheno- 
mena. Many times in her life she had been scolded ; but very 
seldom could she have told why. In this present case the cause 
was one entirely beyond her moral grasp. If she had broken a 
china tea cup or torn a dress, these would have been tangible causes 
of displeasure, which her mind could have taken in ; but this was 
altogether mysterious. Perhaps it was partially owing to the strange 
way in which she had been brought up, and the absence of natural 
love in her early life, that Innocent's entire mental constitution was 
of so peculiar a kind. She had no consciousness of Uie home affec- 
tions, no need of them, no perception of their sweetness. Whether 
there might not be in her the capacity for a great love was yet un- 
proved ; but she had no affections. Such a condition of nature is 
not so rare perhaps as we think. There are both men and women 
who can love with passion the lover or the mistress, the husband or 
the wife, but who remain through all the warmth of that one pos- 
sibility cold as death tp all other affections. The decorous guise of 
ordinary life prevents such natures from making themselves fully 
visible in many cases. But Innocent was like a savage ; she was 
unaware of the necessity of those gentle pretences and veils of 
apparent feeling which hold civilized life together. Therefore she 
sinned openly, and, so to speak, innocently, against the softer natural 
sentiments which are general to humanity, yet did not exist in her 
own bosom. She knew nothing about them, and she had never 
been taught to feign a virtue which she did not possess. 

She sat in her newly-found refuge till she was thoroughly chilled 
with cold, and gazing from the window she found out. an object 
which exercised some influence upon her afterwards, and got her 
into some immediate trouble. This was a Uttle chapel in the dis- 
tant road, which some freak of her imagination connected with that 
little church of the Spina which she had been in the habit of fre- 
quenting in Pisa in so strange and passive a way. I need not tell 
tiie gentle reader that the Methodist chapel in the Brighton-road 
was profoundly unlike any chapel ever dedicated to Our Lady. This 
particular Little Bethel, however, was ornamented in front with some 
stucco pinnacles and tabernacle work, which caught at a stray comer 
of Innocent's memory. She had been taken to church that very 
morning, to a church utterly unlike Santa Maria della Spina — a hu^e 
place, with pews and galleries (uU of people, vAitx^ ^^\a^\^0&K^^^^ 
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at i^ service of which she had very little knowledge, and listened to 
a sermon which she never attempted to understand. A longing for 
her old haunt came upon her as she saw the place which seemed to 
recall it to her mind. If she could but get there it seemed to her 
that part of her old life — with which she had never been dissatisfied 
—would come back. 

Innocent had so far felt the thrill of awakening novelty and change 
as to know that her present life was not satisfactory, though rathef 
in the instinctive way of sensation than by any conscious thought. 
The little chapel possessed her not with any idea of improvement or 
knowledge to be gained, but only as a possible means of drawin^^ 
back to her a scrap of the past. Innocent had a consciousness that 
were she to rush out immediately to find this place she would be 
stopped and *' scolded," or perhaps locked in, and prevented forever 
froih gratifying her wish, so she resisted her impulse to go at once. 
The dreary afternoon by this time was over, and the dressing-bell 
sounded its welcome summons through the house. Frederick was 
dining out, so that there was nothing to detain her in the drawing- 
room during the evening. She stole up to her room as soon as 
dinner was over, and, taking her old velvet cloak from her trunk, 
and the old black hat which she had worn in Pisa, stole very care- 
fully down-stairs, and out into the darkness. Nobody saw her 
making her stealthy exit, and it was with a strange sense of bewil- 
dered freedom mixed with fear that she found herself out of doors 
alone, in the drizzling rain and darkness. She had no superstitious 
terrors, however, of any kind, her imagination being too little active 
to make them possible, and she had run down the long dark stairs 
of the Palazzo Scaramucci too often to be afraid merely of the dark. 
It was the novelty, the uncertainty as to how to turn and where to go 
that moved her. However, Innocent had the good fortune which so 
often attends the beginning of a foolish enterprise. By a maze of 
muddy turnings, which she took aright by mere liick, and without 
making any note of them for guidance on her return, she managed 
to make her way to the chapel. It was resounding with the clangour 
of a hymn, chanted at the top of their voices by the young men and 
young women who form in all places and in all churches the majority 
of the evening worshippers. The noise startled this poor little pil- 
grim-; but she stole in notwithstanding, to the mean little building 
full of pews and glaring gas-lights, which was like and yet unlike 
Mr. Browning's wonderful: description. The sight of the place inside 
startled Innocent still mb^e. The quaint darkness of her little 
Italian church, the silent people kneeling and sitting here and there, 
the priest proceeding with his uncomprehended mystery at the altar, 
the glimmer of the tapers, the odour of the incense, were strangely 
^replaced by the glare of light, the clangour of the h3rmn, the people 
)3acked cloSe in their pews, who stared at the lonely girl as she 
entered. The chsLpel was very full ; but Innoc«it, whose instinct 
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led her to the dark comers, found a refuge in a dim pew close to the 
door, underneath the little gallery, where, after a while, a grim old 
pew-opener with a black bonnet came and sat beside her. Innocent 
went through her own little simple formula ; she kneeled doi\Ti and 
said the Lord's Prayer ; and then she seated herself and gazed 
towards the pulpit, which stood in place of the altar. I do not know 
whether the sermon that followed would of itself have attracted her 
attention any more than the more regular and decorous one which' 
she had heard in the morning. But while poor Innocent sat looking 
rather than listening, and began to think of repeating her prayer and 
going away again, tie old woman at her side uttered a groan which' 
chilled the very blood in her veins. The girl shrank away from her 
into the comer of the pew as far as she could go, and turned her 
eyes from the pulpit to her terrible neighbour. But no sooner had 
she recoiled thus than a man in front of her uttered another excla- 
mation. The preacher was one famous in the Wesleyan connexion, 
whose appearance prepared his audience for excitement, and as he 
went on the exclamations grew louder and louder. Innocent, who' 
had no understanding of this proceeding at all, who could not make 
out even the words of those cries which rose around her, was first 
startled into fright, and then frozen into physical terror. I don't 
know what dreadful vision of savages and cannibals and human 
sacrifices came into her bewildered mind ; a mixture of fairy tales 
and those horrors of ghosts and vampires which still linger about 
Italy, and which sfie had heard, though at an ordinary moment her 
memory would not have retained them. The old woman by her side 
was pale and haggard, with long teeth and large jaws. She groaned 
at regular intervals, so- regular that Innocent got to be prepared for 
themj though they made her jump each time they sounded on her 
ear. When her endurance was almost at an end, and she had 
become sick with very fear, there came a lull in the proceedings ; a 
hymn was sung, and part of tiie congregation went out. Innocent 
made an anxious effort to go too, but the old woman stood immov- 
able between her and the door, and the girl watched with agony the 
last figures retiring, and an evident movement to begin again taJdng 
place. " Let me go ! Let me go I" she cried in her terror. The 
old woman clutched her shoulder with long, lean fingers, which 
looked like claws to the girl's excited fancy.. She approached her 
face to Innocent's ear, and hoarsely whispered something which she 
did not understand. Innocent was half frantic with fear. She did 
not know what might be the next step. It seemed to her that other 
people were approaching her, and that she saw the gleam of knives^ 
an idea which was natural enough to her Italian breeding. She 
uttered one loud shriek, and springing over into the pew in iroxA 
rushed out of the chapel, pushing down some one in her passage. 
It deemed to her that she heard steps pursuing as s\^e.fi&^N Toa.^i^ 
along the dimly-lighted road. She had lak&ti\5ci& Xxscra. xowax^^ 
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London in her bewilderment, and by the time she lost breath and 
was obliged to stop, had come to the verge of a greater thorough- 
fare, crowded and noisy. No one had come after her, though she 
had thought she heard steps resounding close behind. She stopped 
short, panting for breath ; and, leaning against a wall, looked round 
her in dismay up at the dark sky, and down at the muddy road, and 
along the long line of dim lamps and passing figures, all strange, 
and without help for her. When the full sense of her helplessness^ 
her loneliness, her desolation, burst upon her, she crouched down 
upon the pavement close to the wall, and burst into tears. " Nic- 
colo I Niccolo !" she cried, with a wail of childish despair. Another 
girl in such circumstances would have called upon God or her 
mother ; but Innocent knew nothing of her mother, and very little 
of God. The only being who had always been helpful to her was 
Niccolo. She called upon him with a bitter cry of helplessness. 
Niccolo in Pisa — ^how could he come to her ? What could he do for 
her ? But other help — less tender, less sure than Niccolo's — ^was 
approaching slowly to her along the crowded way. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

FREDERICK TO THE RESCUE. 

** What is wrong ?" said one of two young men who were coming 
along the road. 

'' Bah ! what does it matter to us ?" said his companion. 

This companion was Frederick Eastwood. He had dined out, 
and he had looked in for half an hour at his club, and he was now 
walking leisurely home with a friend who was goine the same way. 
Why should two gentlemen thus making their way homewards on a 
Sunday evening pay any attention to a group of people gathered on 
the muddy pavement.^ But the curiosity of his companion was 
stronger than Frederick's indifference. There were a dozen or so 
of people standing round some one who was crouching down against 
the wall, and there was a policeman in the middle. 

" Ask her her name ; even if she's furrin' she'll give some sort of 
an answer to that," suggested one of the bystanders. 

" It is some tipsy woman," said Frederick ; but the next moment 
he changed colour, and stepped into the midst of the crowd. 

'' Call me a cab," he said to his amazed friend, and put out his 

hand to grasp, not very gently, at the old cloak which he recognized. 

'* Heaven and earth ! what has brought you here?" he said, in a 

tone of passion. The crouching figure uttered a cry, and, springing 

up at once, rushed upon him and clung to his arm. 
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^' She's found her young man at last/' said some one in the crowd ; 
and the very policeman grinned as he cast the light of his lantern 
upon poor Innocent, who, pale and scared, and dazzled by the light, 
clung closer and closer to her cousin. 

** Oh, Frederick, I lost my way. Take me home ! take me home !" 
she cried piteously. 

'* Why did you ever leave home, you little fool ?" he asked, and 
thrust her savagely into the cab which drove up. He threw a coin 
to the policeman, and waved a good-night to his companion. He 
did not give any explanation. It was better, he thought, to leave 
his friend to suppose that this was some adventure — some dis- 
reputable acquaintance whom he took the trouble to help, than to 
let him know who it really was whom he had found in such a posi- 
tion. But he was savage when he got into the cab, and thrust away 
the girl, who put out her trembling hands to cling to him once more. 

" How can you be such an idiot ?" he said. " Whefe next must I 
pick you out of? Do you know you are behaving like a shameless 
* creature, and doubly like a fool ? Did you come out after me? or 
why are you here, and where were you going ? By heaven, it is 
enough to drive a man mad to see a girl making an idiot of hesself 
like this !" 

Poor Innocent could not stand against this torrent of reproofi 
She shrank back into a comer, and cried and sobbed. It seemed 
to her that heaven and earth had risen up against her, now that 
Frederick " scolded" her too. She had done no harm. But what 
an evening, what a round of miserable adventures she had gone 
through ! Her limbs were aching with fatigue, and her mind with 
fright and terror. He had seemed to her the very messenger of 
heaven for her deliverance. Her cry when she saw him was one of 
those outcries of pure joy which sound keen and sharp as if a pang 
were in them. Out of the darkness, the forlornness, the utter 
misery, he appeared to her like an angel. But when the angel 
began to scold her, poor Innocent, muddy and wretched, shrank up 
into her corner. For the first time a consciousness of her own 
foolishness came across her mind. How could he, so spotless and 
smooth as he was, touch or look at her, with mud on her dress, with 
her old cloak wet with the rain, and her hair hanging limp and 
damp upon her shoulders ? Yes, she deserved to be scolded : she 
perceived this for perhaps the first time in her life. 

"When you have done crying," said Frederick, still savage, 
" perhaps you will explain to me what ridiculous cause brought you 
to this plight Have you run away entirely? Where were you 
going ? What do you want ! You little fool ! They are far kinder 
to you at home than any one would be anjrwhere else. You would 
gain very little, I can tell you, by running away." 

" I did not mean to run away," said Innocent, crying softly ^ as i^. 
were, under her breath. 
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'*You will find no other people sa foolish," said Frederick 
savagely. "What did you want? what were you thinking of? 
Good heavens ! you are a girl, are you, and not a spirit of mischief? 
iFancy my dismay when I saw you — you, who ought to have been 
safe and sound at home, questioned by a policeman in the midst of 
a London crowd ! Try and imagine how disgraceful such a thing 
is to yourself— how exasperating to me." 

" Oh, Frederick !" cried the girl, overwhelmed by his reproaches, 
and roused into understanding by the sharpness of the pain to 
wluch she was subjected, " I did not mean it Do not be angry : it 

was not my fault " 

. " Not your fault !" he cried in his rage. " Good heavens ! if it 
had not been that I was afraid you might get into some still more 
disgraceful scrape, I should have left you to your fate. The thought 
did go through my mind. If this were known, nobody would ever 
speak to youfigain ; nobody would believe your excuses. Not your 
faidt I What made you come out at all, away from home ? " 

** Oh, don't be angry," she cried piteously, and put out her trem* 
bling hand to touch his coat, to propitiate and pacify him with 
abject self-humiliation. By this time his passion had begun to 
wear itself out, but he would not give her any sign of forgiveness. 
When the cab reached the gate of the Elms, it was thrown open to 
them by all the servants in a body, who were searching about 
among the shrubbery with lights. 

" Oh, here she is, with Mr. Frederick. I knoVd she'd be found 
with Mr. Frederick," said one of the maids, whom Frederick over- 
heard. 

Mrs. Eastwood met them at the door, looking pale and frightened. 
** Oh, thank God, here she is at last !" she cried to Nelly, who was 
behind. 

Innocent clutched tightly at Frederick's arm as she stepped down, 
bewildered and dazzled by the lights that Hashed everywhere around 
her. He had scolded her cruelly, but yet she clung to him in pre- 
ference to the women who had been so kind to her. He felt the 
implied compliment, even in the midst of his wrath. 
* '* Yes, I have brought the little fool home," he cried loudly, that 
all might hear him. " Where do you think I found her ? In the 
middle of the Brompton Road, with a crowd round, crying, and 
unable to tell where she came from. What were you thinking of, 
mother, to let such a child go out alone ?" 

" I ! let her go out alone !" cried Mrs. Eastwood, astonished at 
the undeserved blame. " Are you mad, Frederick ? I have been 
more unhappy about her than I can say. The gardener has gone 
out to look everywhere, and we have been all over the grounds with 
lanterns. But bring her in— bring her in. Thank God we have 
her safe at last I " 

With the lights apparently flashing all round her, dazzling her 
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^yes, Innocent went m, h^f dragged by Frederick, to whom she 
kept clinging. He pushed her roughly into a chair, pulling away 
his arm. " There ! let us see if you can give any account of your 
escapade," he said harshly. 

The tones of his voice, his harsh words, sunk into poor Innocent's 
heart like stones sinking into water. She remembered nothing else 
afterwards, and the pain seemed something more than she could 
bear. She sat and gazed at them all, holding her old faded cloak 
round her closely^ and showing the stains of mud on it and upon 
her black frock. Her hair fell limp to her neck : her poor little hat 
was pushed back from her head. The excitement and distress threw 
out, as nothing before had done, the peculiar beauty of her face, but 
a more forlorn figure could not have been seen. Mrs. Eastwood 
was more anxious and more compassionate than her son. 

" How was it. Innocent ?" she asked : " I am sure you could not 
mean any harm. Tell me ^diere were you going ? where had you 
been?" 

The girl sat silent) like one tmder a spell, eager yet dumb, on 
the point of utterance. She seemed to struggle with some force 
which prevented her from speaking. She turned her eyes from one 
to anomer, eager, miserable — trying, it seemed^ to tell her story — 
incapable of beginning. At la^t she surmounted the spell, and 
burst suddenly into wild tears. 

"I did not mean it. I saw the church frcm the window — I 
thought it was hke the Spina. Oh — ^h ! it was not a church at all : 
it was some dreadful place. They tried to kill me, and then I fled 
— fled ! and I did not know the way " 

" What is the Spina ?" said Mrs. Eastwood, wondering. " You 
frighten her, Frederick, making those grimaces. Innocent, no one 
will be hard upon you. Tell me plainly ; what sort of a dreadful 
place was it ? Why did you go ?" 

The girl looked round her at them all, one after another. Why 
did she go ? She did not really understand the question, but it 
seemed to drive her to that necessity for an answer which some- 
times brings the truth from our lips, and sometimes calls up an invo- 
luntary fiction which appears like truth to other minds, and sometimes 
to that of the speaker. " I was— lonely," she said, after a long pause. 

Mrs. Eastwood gave a cry of pain. She turned her back upon 
them all, and walked up and down the room two or three times with 
an agitation that no one understood. Then she came and stood by 
Innocent, and put one arm round her. " Oh, Nelly," she cried, 
" Nelly, this is our fault !" 

It would be wrong to say that Nelly was less tender-hearted than 
her mother, except in so far as youth is always less considerate, less 
tolerant tiian experience ; but on tills occasion she stood unmoved^ 
feeling more indignant than sorry. She, too, had made hex e&^a^ 
at sympathy, and she had not got the beUex oi VXs x^\^Ol\^tu ^^^ 
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stood by without any particular demonstration, while by degrees 
some sort of account of the evening was got from her cousin. Inno- 
cent told them in broken words all that had happened to her. She 
shuddered as she described the groans. She was sure she had seen 
the gleam of the knives^ and heard the steps approaching of the 
men who were going to kill her. This curious Italian version of a 
very commonplace incident puzzled the family greatly, to whose 
imaginations knives were quite strange and impossible things. 
When she had told her tale somehow, she sat, lookmg at them all, 
one after the other, with strained eyes, not knowing what they might 
do to her for the crime she seemed to have committed, without 
knowing it to be a crime. She did not catch the sense of what they 
said to each other, though her eyes followed every word, trying to 
divine it on the lips of the speaker. 

" I was lonely," she repeated, with a curious mixture of wistful 
misery, and the childish cunning of the perception that she had 
made a successful stroke with these words before. 

The result, so far as Innocent was concerned, was that she was 
taken tenderly up-stairs, and committed to the care of Alice, who 
put her to bed, and questioned her over again, making her own 
reflections on the adventure. Innocent cried herself to sleep, sob- 
bing while drowsiness crept over her, and waking up to sob again. 
The groans of the old woman in the chapel possessed her brain, 
and the strange black desolation of the streets, which every time 
ishe dropped asleep seemed to enfold her again, frightening her back 
out of the world of dreams to feel for the first time the soothing of 
the firelight, and the kindly warmth and comfort of her little room. 
These, however, were but superficial tortures. The one which gave 
them their hold upon her, and which had indeed produced a sort of 
half awakening of her spiritual nature, was the terrible disappoint- 
ment of being " scolded " by Frederick. She knew no more tragical 
word to use, even in her own mind. He had forsaken her. She 
dwelt upon the fact with an acute pang, almost like the birth-pang 
of the soul which had not yet come to life within her. Almost, but 
not altogether — ^for the impulses of that high and potent inspiration 
of pain died off, when they reached the intolerable point, into vague 
childish moaning over an unexpected unkindness. Her only moral 
standing-ground in this vague uncertain world had failed her — 
Frederick had scolded her. The two things sound very different, 
yet in the feverish and confused musings of this poor undeveloped 
nature they were the same. 

The party in the drawing-room were moved by very different 
feelings. The young people could not understand their mother. 
She had been crying, with her head bent down into her hands. To 
Nelly the incident was disagreeable and annoying, but* not tragic ; 
while to Frederick it had become chiefly an occasion of fault-find- 
//7^. To think that it was somebody's fault was a great relief to his 
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** Why do you let her stray about as she likes ? Why don't you 
make her stay in the room with you ? Why don't you give her 
something to do ? Surely there are people enough in the house to 
see that a child like that is not wandering about at her own will 
wherever she pleases ? " he said. 

This view of the subject relieved him from the indefinite un- 
easiness which had begun to steal into his mind as to his own sharp 
words to Innocent. He was quite right in using those sharp words. 
She must be made to see (he thought) that something more was 
required of her than to yield to every impulse — that she must learn, 
being a girl, to respect the limits which society draws around a 
girl's path from her earliest beginning. She ought to have known 
them by instinct ; but as she did not know them it was necessary 
she should be taught, and the sooner and more effectually the 
better. But, besides this, it was good to have somebody at home 
to blame for her foolishness. If she had been properly watched it 
could not have happened. Why did not some one keep her in their 
eye ? Why not force her to remain with the others, if force was 
necessary ? Why not — ? There was no end to Frederick's whys ; 
everybody was wrong who had anything to do with the management 
of the girl ; while he managed her, nothing of this sort had hap- 
pened. But it was not in the nature of things that he could go on 
looking after a girl of sixteen — and the moment she got into the 
hands of the women, her natural guardians, this was the issue. It 
was just like women's way — they wanted to do men's work, and they 
would not take the trouble to do their own. 

That Nelly should have accepted this challenge hotly and fiercely 
was natural enough ; but Mrs. Eastwood took no notice. It was 
only when the discussion grew furious that she roused herself and 
interfered. 

" Children," she said, in her usual words, but with a more serious 
tone than usual, " don't wrangle. It does not become you, Fre- 
derick, to speak against women who have brought you up, and 
done everything for you ; and it is foolish of you, Nelly, to argue, 
as if it was a thing for argument. If Frederick thinks I am a fool, 
and you are a fool, seeing us every day as he does, and knowing all 
about us, what good will arguing do him ?** 

" I did not mean that, mother," said Frederick, momentarily 
ashamed of himself. 

** You said it, then, my dear, which is a very common thing among 
men," said Mrs. Eastwood, " and curious when you come to think 
of it. But, as I say, talk will not change any one's opinion. And 
here is something very much more serious to call for our attention. 
Something must be done about Innocent. Her mother made me 
very unhappy when I was young. She was not affectionate either. 
She was secret ; nobody could ever make sure 'w\\aX -w^'s* ^qvsnj|^ 
on in her mind. When she ran away and matx'v&d.'^x^N^ccv&^^^'CNa. 
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of us had the least suspicion of what was going on. I am afraid of 
Innocent doing something of the same kind." 

" Running away and marrying — some one ?" asked Frederick. 
An ineffable smile of secret complacency came over the young 
man's face. He gave a shout little laugh of pleased embarrassment. 
" I think you may feel yourself safe against any such danger. Run- 
ning away — or, at least, marrying — ^requires two— " 

Mrs. Eastwood and Nelly looked at each other with secret femi- 
nine indignation, thus relieving their minds ; but the mother replied, 
with a composure which she was far from feeling, — 

" There are more ways of going wrong than making a foolish 
marriage. That is very wrong, Heaven knows ; when you consider 
how much the very character of the family and its standing in the 
world depends upon the wife whom a young man may marry in a 
sudden fancy ^^ 

" If you are referring to me, mother/' said Frederick, catching 
fire, " you may make yourself perfectly easy. I look upon Innocent 
as a mere child. It seems to me a kind of insult to suppose for a 
moment that I could be capable " 

" Of running away with Innocent ?" said his mother, looking him 
calmly in the face. " Be comforted, Frederick ; I never imagined 
that you were likely so to compromise yourself. The danger I 
warned you against was of a very different kind. — But we need not 
return to that. Nobody can say you have been too kind to her to- 
night." 

"I am not sentimental,*' he cried, getting up from his chair, and 
glad of the excuse for being angry, and withdrawing from unpleasant 
discussion. He went off, whistling an opera air, to show his perfect 
indifference, and was heard next moment pitching coals on the fire 
in the library, and wheeling the chairs about violently, to get him- 
self the* most comfortable place. This Sunday night was not so 
peaceable as a Sunday night ought to be in a respectable English 
household, which strove to do its duty. Dick came in immediately 
after Frederick's withdrawal, with muddy boots, and rain on his 
rough coat, but his cheeks pink with -the cold air outside, and the 
serenity of an easy mind in his good-natured countenance. Dick 
seldom wrangled, and never allowed any event to disturb him very 
deeply. His honest matter-of-fact character was always a comfort, 
whatever went wrong. 

" So she has come back ?" he said ; " that's a blessing. I went 
as far as Piccadilly without seeing anything of her. I say, weren't 
they making a row in that little chapel in the road — ^groaning as if 
they'd groan their heads off. Had Innocent gone after Frederick, 
as the maids say ? or where had she been ?" 

Dick was much amused when they told him the facts of the case, 
and sawgre^t possibilities of laughter in the idea. 

'^I say, what jolly fun I" he cried — ^''thought they were going to 
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kill her ? Oh, oh, oh ! What a stupid I was not to go in. Poor 
little soul though, I hope you didn't scold her — not more than you 
could help, mamma ! I suppose it's right to scold — to a certain 
point — ^but she's so scared and so bewildered." 

" And you are my own good Dick,'' cried his mother, giving him 
a kiss, which the boy did not understand. 

" Well, I'm glad to hear it," he said, with a brightening of pleasure, 
** though hang me if I know why. Ain't I muddy, rather ! You 
never saw such a night. Honest fog is a joke to it. Drizzle, drizzle 
for ever ; and the sky is so low you could touch it. I'm glad she's 
in all right, and safe in bed ; and I hope you didn't whip her. If I 
am to be up at seven to those dear mathematics," Dick added, 
making a face, " I suppose I had better go to bed too " 

" And don't forget to get up when you are called, dear," said Mrs. 
Eastwood ; "and do work, there's a good boy. I am sure you have 
plenty of brains, if you will only take the trouble." 

Dick shrugged his shoulders, as he went off cheerful after his 
long walk. I don't know that his brains were at all superabundant ; 
and he was not fond of work ; but after the clever and refined 
Frederick the very sight of this honest fellow, weighted to the 
ground as he was by the burden of the coming Exam., was a con- 
solation to everybody belonging to him. The mother and daughter 
had a final consultation before they too left the drawing-room. 
There had to be beer ordered for the gardener, who came in much 
more overwhelmed by the fatigue of his bootless walk than Dick 
was, depressed about things in general, and taking a dark view of 
Innocent's prospects in particular. 

"Gentlemen don't like to be followed about like that," he said 
oracularly, " no more nor I would myself. Women should know as 
their place is at '"ome, and make up their minds to it." 

This, it is true, was said down-stairs to a sympathetic housemaid ; 
but, being an old servant, the gardener felt that he might unfold his 
mind a little, even to his mistress. 

" I'd give the young lady a word, mum," he said, strong in his 
own sense of injury, as having lost his Sunday evening's ease and 
leisure through her means. " I'd let her know, whatever may be 
furrin' ways, as this sort o' thing won't do — not in England. It ain't 
the thing for a young gell. In furrin' parts there's many ways as. 
ain't like ours — so I'm told — dancing all over the place of Sundays, 
and that sort ; but not to be hard upon her the first time, nor 
nothing violent, I'd jest give her a word — that it won't do, not 
here." 

" You may be sure I will say all that is necessary," said Mr^ 
Eastwood, half laughing, half angry. " My niece went out to go to 
church, and went to the little chapel in the road, and got frightened, 
poor child. That is the whole matter." 

" Ah, ma'am, you're a simple 'earted one," sa\d. >;!tiam'axv,^'^KssNs?» 

K 2 
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his head with a scepticism that no asseveration could have 
touched. 

The maids, too, were of opinion that Mrs. Eastwood was a very 
simple 'earted one ; though not where they themselves were con- 
cerned. She had not the same faith in their excuses as she seemed 
to put in this patent deception attempted by " the French girl," who 
was a likely one to get into trouble by going to church surely. The 
kitchen and all its dependencies laughed the idea to scorn, though, 
perhaps, respecting Innocent more for the cleverness and invention 
she had displayed in finding out such an excuse. But the story was 
laid up against her, with a fulness of detail and circumstance such 
as might have made an historian despair. How she followed Fre- 
derick to his dinner-party, and watched him through the window, 
and went after him to the club, was all known to the housemaid as 
particularly as if she had been there. 

" And I hope he'll reward her, when he's free and can please 
hisself," said Jane in the kitchen, who was romantic. 

" Get along with you," cried the cook. "Do you think gentlemen 
care for a chit like that ?" 

"And one as follows 'em about," said Susan solemnly, whose 
younger sister Jane was. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

PHILOSOPHY FOR GIRLS. 

The result of this day's proceedings was not on the whole satis- 
factory to Frederick. If, as he, like the maids, felt assured. Inno- 
cent's escapade had been entirely on his own account, a despairing 
attempt to follow and be with him, such devotion, however flattering, 
was of an embarrassing character, and very likely to compromise 
him, however prudently and conscientiously he might struggle to 
take no undue advantage of her. Like the gardener, he felt that it 
would not do, and having also, like the gardener, very little con- 
fidence in his mother's severity, he determined to make the matter 
very clear to Innocent herself. Fortune favoured him so far in this 
virtuous intention that he found her alone in the breakfast-room 
next morning when he came down-stairs. Frederick was always 
late. This was one of the things that made Dick so angry ; while 
he, unhappy boy, was hunted up at seven o'clock, Frederick came 
down to breakfast at ten, with an occasional mild remonstrance, 
hut no mor^. Things were sent away to be kept hot for him ; fresh 
coffee had to be made, and fresh rolls procured, and to everybody 
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this seemed the most natural thing in the world. He was always 
late, but he was later than usual on this particular day, which, being 
Monday, was an early day with the household. I need not enter 
into the reasons why Monday was an early day. Every lady who 
is my gentle reader, and who does her own housekeeping, will under- 
stand ; and for the uninitiated it is well that they should learn to 
believe and tremble. It might be unwise of Mrs. Eastwood to leave 
Innocent alone in the room, but she was unaccustomed to the atti- 
tude of suspicion, and felt it dreadful to be obliged always to have 
her wits about her. Perhaps it was with the object of seeing Fre- 
derick, that Innocent, poor soul, lingered. She had been slightly, 
superficially touched by the kindness of her aunt to her the night 
before, and by the fact that no " scolding " had followed upon the 
offence ; and she had for the first time offered to do something, no 
greater a business than arranging moss about some flower-pots, for 
which purpose it was, nominally, that she was left in the dining- 
room. But another feeling much more strong possessed her. Fre- 
derick had " scolded " her. He had beaten her down when she was 
very low with angry words, and consequently she had a wistful 
desire to be forgiven by him ; to know how he would speak to her 
next time ; if there was any hope for her, or if all was over for ever. 
The others had slightly moved the surface of her mind by their 
kindness, but Frederick, by his unkindness, had touched her much 
more deeply, almost to the point of revolution. All her senses were 
keenly awake to indications of his coming. She heard his step a 
dozen times before it really came ; she wondered vaguely what he 
would say, how he would look ; she was eager, and anxious, and 
tremulous as she had never been before. Her interest in him, 
instead of being checked, was doubled. This was what his unkind- 
ness had done. 

When he came into the room first he took no notice of her. He 
went and poked the fire, and then he examined the table, and rang 
the bell for his hot coffee. Then only he said, " Good morning, 
Innocent." He did not hold out his hand. Sometimes he would 
stroke her hair, or pat her head, or give her some token of affec- 
tionateness. To-day he did not even hold out his hand. " What 
are you doing ?" was his next question, for it was odd to see her 
doing anything. She made haste to answer, heaping up the moss 
with such tremulous fingers that it fell down again in a mass. 

" I am doing this — ^for Nelly." 

" That is right," he said more cheerfully. ** Never mind what 
nonsense you do so long as you make it up with them. I told you 
the other day you would never get on till you learned to make 
friends of your own sex." 

Innocent made no answer. What could she say ? A general 
observation like this was like Latin and Greek to Vvex. ^V^ Vi^^^ 
at him, and that was all. ^y this time Bro'wii\ovj\\2i^\ixavsL^\.\xv'^^ 
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coffee, and he had begun to eat his breakfast. It is a comfortablfe 
sort of thing to do on a chilly spring morning, with a pleasant fire 
on one side of you, and sunshine and crocuses on the other, looking 
in through the window. This mollified Frederick in spite of him- 
self. 

" That was a very foolish business of yours last night," he said, 
but in a softer tone ; " you must not do such things. I daresay it is 
dull for you here. You don't enter into their life, and there is 
nothing of your own to interest you. But still you know girls have 
to put up with that. It may be hard, but still they have to do it. 
I suppose when you are married it is expected that you should have 
it made up to you. At least this is the ordinary state of affairs ; 
girls have to put up with it. I cannot take you to my club, you 
know, or to the— other places — ^where I go." 

" I did not want you to take me," said Innocent, surprised. 

" I am glad to hear it," said Frederick. He did not believe her 
any more than the maids did. He smiled a little within himself at 
the idea that she was yielding to a conviction of the necessity for 
pretence. He was half amused by this, and rather more flattered 
than before. She must be beginning, he thought, to feel half a 
woman, to understand that she must not say and do everything 
that came into her head, with the freedom permitted to himself, for 
instance. " I was going to speak to you very seriously," he went 
on, *' but as you are trying to make friends with the others, and to 
do better, I will not worry you. What I said is for your good. 
Innocent — ^which is not to be obtained by your usual way of doing 
what pleases yourself, but by yielding to others and trying to be 
content with what is thought good for you. This may be hard — 
(N.B. Frederick certainly had never tried) — ^but it is the only way 
for a girl to get on. You must manage somehow to make friends of 
your own sex." 

Frederick dwelt upon this aphorism with soine pride. He felt 
that it was original, and did him credit, and its wisdom gratified 
him. On the whole he was pleased with himself while he delivered 
his little address. Instead of taking advantage of the girl's fond- 
ness for him, as some men might have done, he was doing his ut- 
most to lead her in the paths of virtue. Whether she or any one 
else appreciated it, he at least did. He was so far softened by the 
sense of his own goodness, that when he had finished breakfast, he 
put his hand kindly upon her shoulder while he said " Good morn- 
ing," and finding her face near his and turned towards him, kissed 
her for the first time with much benevolence of feeling. Innocent's 
face grew suddenly red under this salute. She was not angry, she 
was not pleased — she did not know how to receive it ; but a sudden 
flush of colour answered to the light and somewhat careless touch. 
Frederick himself went off half laughing, half confused. He said 
to himself that the girl was growing into a Hfoman, that she had 
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developed very quickly since he had brought her home. " I must 
mind what I am about/' he said to himself. Perhaps, on the whole, 
in giving this kiss he had gone just a very little too far. And Fre- 
derick felt that there was a deep responsibility upon him. He must 
not delude his cousin with hopes that never could be realized. 

With this feeling in his mind he went off to the office, a little 
wondering and alarmed lest the story of his wonderful encounter 
last night in the street should have already reached it. But 
nobody showed any signs of knowing this curious incident, and 
though Frederick was slightly defiant and ready to stand on his 
defence at the slightest provocation, no such provocation was offered 
him. I do not know how it is that when something disagreeable is 
about to happen to us, we so often have this preparation of looking 
for something else, perhaps equally disagreeable, which does not 
come. Frederick was quite prepared to be assailed about the mys- 
terious female figure which he had rescued from the midst of the 
crowd, and which he had driven off with, without a word of explana- 
tion, under the very ejres of his astonished friend. He looked out 
a little nervously for every new-comer who entered the place, fancy- 
ing that his last night's companion would appear. No one came, 
however, until about three o'clock, just before the hour for leaving, 
on the verge, as it were, of security. He was just beginning to tell 
himself that all was safe, that his perils were over for the day, and 
that a joke of this kind could not survive twenty-four hours, when 
the porter brought him the card of a visitor, who awaited him down- 
stairs. Frederick took it unsuspicious, for at that moment he feared 
only Egerton, his friend of last night. For a moment he gazed in 
wonder, which rapidly turned into consternation, at the card. This 
was the inscription upon it : — 



Mr. R. R. R. Batty, 



TJie Villa, Sterbome. 



-The name of a second-rate hotel in London was written in pencil 
across the card. Frederick held it in his hand, and gazed at it, 
feeling his features stiffen as if it had been the Gorgon herself whose 
countenance he was contemplating. I am afraid, that having heard 
nothing of Mr. Batty for some weeks, he had forgotten, tha biaxjfi&i^- 
lent stranger who had interposed to save laka viVvsa-^ka v^^s "atosjssX 
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in extremity. Mrs. Eastwood had presented her son with a bank- 
note or two by way of paying the expenses of that ilhiess of his, 
which had detained him compulsorily in Paris, and put him, no 
doubt, to a great deal of extra expense ; but as there was not suffi- 
cient to pay Batty, and Batty did not ask for payment, Frederick 
had disposed of these very comfortably in other ways. 

"Shall I show the gentleman up?" said the porter, while the 
young man gazed horror-stricken at the card. 

" Show him into Mr. Jones's room," said Frederick, with an effort. 
Jones was absent on leave, and his room was a safe place, where a 
disagreeable visitor might be encountered without any more harm 
than was involved in the sight of him. Then he did what he could 
to prepare himself for the meeting. He buttoned his coat, and took 
his hat and cane by way of showing that he was about to leave the 
office, and had little time for colloquy. He tried to make up in his 
mind in desperate haste what to say about the money, and he tried 
at the same time, the one attempt mingling with the other, and con- 
fusing it, to make up some story for home, to elicit a few more of 
those most necessary banknotes. It is dreadful to think how many 
well-looking, faultlessly-dressed young gentlemen in the public ser- 
vice like Frederick Eastwood, looking self-possessed enough for 
any emergency, and superior enough to crush into insignificance the 
greater part of their fellow-creatures, should be secretly occupied in 
making up hasty and clumsy inventions like this, to stave off the 
paying of money, or to coax it out of well-guarded pockets. Fre- 
derick walked along the passage as slowly as he could towards 
Jones's room. Wretched little Innocent ! it was all her fault that 
he had been seduced into this expenditure, and put in this man's 
power. Frederick remembered vividly how objectionable the man's 
loud voice and coarse geniality had been to him when, with a bad 
headache and a sinking heart, he sat and studied " Bradshaw," and 
counted out his last francs in the Paris hotel. What must he seem 
now, when he no longer had it in his power to be of use, and ap- 
peared only in the guise of a creditor, always an odious character 
to appear in ? Frederick walked into the room at last with some- 
thing of the feelings which must move the poor wretch who marches 
to his execution. Could he have followed his own will, ropes would 
not have sufficed to drag him whither his reluctant feet now paced 
with that appearance of voluntary motion which is often such a 
miserable pretence. To how many places do we go thus, pretend- 
ing to do it of our own free will — to balls and dinner parties, and 
other festive meetings, to our own marriage sometimes, to every 
kind of act in which we are — ^heaven help us I — free agents, as the 
jargon goes. Frederick's feelings were doubtless exaggerated, for, 
after all, he owed this man not much over fifty pounds. But then 
the man could tell things of him which he fondly hoped were 
known to no one in his own sphere — as if there was anything 
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in any man's life of a disagreeable or disgraceful kind which was 
not known I 

Batty met him with the ^eatest cordiality, with a large red dirty 
hand outstretched, and smiles of genial welcome. 

" Delighted to see you looking so well, sir," he said ; " quite 
picked up again, eh, after your littie spree abroad ? Glad of that. 
You young men have no moderation. A steady old stager like me 
knows just how far to go. But you're always on ahead, you young 
'uns. I came up to town Saturday, Mr. Eastwood, to look about 
me a bit, and see how the world was going on, and I've lost no time 
in looking you up." 

" Much obliged, I'm sure," said poor Frederick, shivering. ** I 
ought to have written to you about that money," and he went up to 
the smouldering fire and poked it violently. " How cold the weather 
keeps for this time of the year !" 

"It do, to be sure," said Batty. '*But, Mr. Frederick, if youll 
give me the privilege of calling you so — which comes natural, seeing 
1 have been among Eastwoods all my life— I ain*t come here prying 
about the money. I'm above such mean tricks. When I can be 
of service to a gentleman I'm proud, and so long as I'm used honour- 
able, and treated like a friend, hang me if I'd dun any man. It 
ain't the money, sir, but feeling that has brought me here." 

" I am sure you are very good," said Frederick stiffly, "but how- 
ever that may be on your part, Mr. Batty, I am aware that I ought 
to have written to you about what is reaUy a debt of honour ^ 

" Hush, hush !" said Batty, " you make me feel like a shopman, I 
declare you do. I've taken the liberty to write where we're staying, 
Mr. Eastwood, on my card, and if youll eat a bit of dinner with us 
at seven, sharp, you'll do us honour, sir. I've got my daughter with 
me. It ain't often I can get her up to town, and when I do I like 
to show her a bit of the world. If you'd ever been down our way 
with your cousin, the baronet, you'd have heard of my girl. She's 
known as the Flower of Sterbome, down our way. I don't say but 
what you've great beauties about London, greater beauties than our 
country lasses ; but I'm proud of my 'Manda. I'm not in the way 
of asking my friends when she's with me, but an Eastwood ain't 
like any one else, at least not to her and me." 

" I am sure you are very good," said Frederick, using the same 
words again, and stiffening more and more. A rapid calculation 
had run through his mind while Batty was speaking. . Should he 
say he was engaged, or should he keep the monster in good-humour 
by enduring a dinner in his company ? Was it worth his while, 
since the monster appeared so amiable by nature, to take all this 
trouble to keep him in good-humour ? These, and various other 
branches of the same question, went through his mind, retarding his 
reply. He did not personally know his cousin the baccotv^^, \3ci.a>aJsfi[!L 
Frederick was fully aware of the importance Xo ^. -^oxscsvg, Tc\a.^ vs^ 
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society of such a relative, and if the man really knew the Eastwoods, 
his power of telling a disagreeable story was infinitely enhanced. 
On the whole, it seemed to Frederick that it was better to humour 
him, to accept his invitation, and trust to the support of Providence 
to get through the evening. After all, it was seeing " life" as much 
at least as many other ways which he had taken in his day for that 
purpose, and which his friends were constantly employing. When 
he had got rid of Batty he made up, in case of any chance discovery, 
an explanation of what he was about to do. " I am going to dine 
with an old fellow whom I picked up in Paris the other day," he 
said to the people in the office. " A genuine John Bull, ready for 
anything, but not knowing a word of any language but his own. He 
turned out to be some sort of rural hanger-on of my cousin Sir 
Geoffrey, and out of gratitude he is going to give me a dinner. I 
expect some fun." 

" I wonder what that elaborate explanation means .?" one of his 
audience said to another. " Eastwood is always up to some mis- 
chief when he's explanatory. This time I wonder what it can be. 
I don't believe he knows his cousin Sir Geoffrey from Adam." 

" If he did, he's a poor wretch in the hands of the Jews, and not 
much good to any one," said the other ; but perhaps this was 
because neither of the two had a cousin in the baronetage, which 
makes a difference in a man's feelings. 

Innocent was in her usual place in the little window by the door 
when Frederick went home that evening. The sight of her recalled 
to him all the wise determinations of the morning, and he was an- 
noyed to see how little fruit they had borne. Really, he felt, this 
must be put a stop to. He made a sign to her to come out to him, 
and went round the side of the house into the garden. It was a 
cold and unfavourable spring, scarcely warmer now, though it was 
the end of March, than it had been in February, but the days had 
grown longer, and Frederick's return was now generally in daylight 

" I wanted to say to you, Innocent, that you must give up this 
habit of watching for me," he said. "No doubt it is very kind of 
you. I did not mind it so much when you were quite a stranger, 
and of course knew me best — and when the nights were darker you 
were not so much noticed at the window. But now you must re- 
collect it is quite light, and a great girl like you is remarked. People 
will say unkind things about you. They will say, for instance, that 
you are fond — of me." 

" I am fond of you," she said, with the tears in her eyes. 

" That is all very well," said Frederick, " but we must not go too 
far. Don't let me see you there again. Girls ought to know these 
things without being told. You are a great girl, almost grown up : 
and you know the others now almost as well as you know me. I 
should have told you this in the morning, but I forgot. Altogether, 
Innocent^ there must be a change. I hald thought your own sense 
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would teach you — and I thought that what I said this morning 

But you compel 'me to speak plainly/' said Frederick, seeing the face 
of his mother looking out from the drawing-room, and feehng in- 
spired by the thought that he would himself be called to question 
for this interview with Innocent. He was determined, however, at 
whatever risk to "put a stop to this sort of thing." And the an- 
noyance to which he had himself been subjected gave him strength 
and courage. It seems only right that we should have compensa- 
tion, and afflict others when trouble has come to ourselves. 

Innocent made no answer. She walked silently by his side, 
overcome by the bitterness of this sudden onslaught when she had 
expected quite the reverse. Poor child, her earliest training was all 
emotional ; the severest kind of mental discipline. When he made 
her a sign to come out to him, she had thought he meant to be 
kinder,more affectionate than usual,more likewhat heused to be when 
he travelled with her, and cared for her in everything. How quickly, 
how gladly she had rushed out, leaving the door open behind her, 
as Brownlow remembered long afterwards. And to find that all 
her pleasant expectations were to end in a new and utterly xmpro- 
voked acchs of scolding ! She tried hard not to cry, her pride being 
hurt at last, but the large tears dropped down her cheeks, as she 
went silently along the walk by his side. She put up her hand fur- 
tively to dash them away. She turned her head from him that he 
might not see them. Was it the same Frederick who had kissed 
her before he went out, who had always been good to her, except 
last night ? But she could not say anything either in defence or 
submission. She was too deeply and cruelly disappointed to have 
any power of speech left. 

" You won't give in ?" said Frederick. " You are just like all 
women. You will never allow you are in the wrong. When I come 
home, fretted and vexed from the world," continued the young man, 
taking a high tone, " and hoping to have a little repose and comfort 
at home, you begin to worry me from the first moment you catch 
sight of me. I declare it is hard ; a man who has always tried to 
do his duty at home — and instead of finding it a refuge from the 
troubles of life ^* 

This speech was perfectly unintelligible to Innocent. She looked 
►up at him with vague surprise, being quite unaware, poor child, of 
the troubles of life from which Frederick escaped with the hope of 
finding comfort at home. He had fallen without thinking into the 
ordinary and conventional manner in which manhood indignant 
addresses its womankind. He pulled himself up suddenly with 
a " pshaw ! " of disgust, which could only be addressed to himself. 

"I mean you must put a stop to all this nonsense," he said 
abruptly. *' Make yourself happy somehow. Do as other people 
do. Don't sit and mope in a comer and gaze at is\e, -axvi ^<3^\. 
watch for me anymore at that window, li ^om ^o,\ ^^i^\i^ 
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horribly vexed. There now, run in and think no more of it I 
don't mean to be cross ; but you must remember, Innocent," he 
concluded with great emphasis, " you must remember that what 
you have got to do is to please, not yourself, but me." 

Innocent received this first lesson in the female necessity of self- 
renunciation in silence, taking it in with her eyes as well as her ears. 
She kept looking at him, in the dulness of her perception, wonder- 
ing if there was something more to follow ; but nothing followed. 
Then she said " Yes " vaguely, and they went in together, he to the 
drawing-room, where he had his mother to encounter, she to the 
schoolroom, high up in the roof, which she had taken possession of 
to sit and dream in. Girls seldom have their lesson so very plainly 
put forth to them in words, but perhaps Innocent's undeveloped 
mind required it. " What you have to do is to please, not yourself, 
but me ! " She pondered the words, and got to the length of 
mastering their meaning without any criticism. Such plainspeak- 
ing has in it a certain sublimity, surmounting all secondary shades 
of meaning, and penetrating into the simplest soul. She got it by 
heart, seated on her window-ledge, looking out upon the little 
chapel, which once more had caught something of the aspect 
of the church of the Spina. " Not yourself, but me ; not yourself, 
but me !" Thus Innocent got her first great lesson by heart. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE FLOWER OF STERBORNE. 

I DO not know if any prevision of the fate which was about to befall 
him was in Frederick's mind on that eventful night. He had a few 
words with his mother, which were not altogether friendly, ere he 
went to dress, for Mrs. Eastwood objected to the private walk and 
talk with Innocent, which seemed to her to be done in defiance 
of her warning and request. 

*' Ask her what I said to her, if you don't trust me," Frederick had 
said in high dudgeon, before he went to prepare himself for Mr, 
Batty's entertainment ; and this encounter excited hiiil, and gave 
him a perverse inclination to enjoy himself with the host whom he 
felt would be so highly disapproved of by his family. I don't think 
he let his imagination dwell at all on the fact that there was a third 
person to be present, or that this was a woman and a ** beauty." 
The greatest beauty in the world being Mr. Batty's daughter could 
be of little importance to an Eastwood. He went his way to 
Batty*s hotel with his head full of many thoughts, but totally indif- 
ferent to this one. He thought it was immensely impudent of the 
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fellow to ask him, that it was rather hard upon himself to be obliged 
to go, that it would be amusing to see how fellows of that sort dined 
and conducted themselves generally, along with a variety of other 
reflections equally superficial ; but he never thought of the Flower 
of Sterborne, nor of the special effect she might be likely to produce 
on a young man suddenly presented to her. The hotel was not one 
of those seeming humble and quiet establishments, where princes 
and millionaires abound ; it was more pretentious and less expen- 
sive, but yet dear enough to frighten any moderate soul out of 
London. Frederick was shown into a small dining-room, prepared 
for a small party. He saw with some relief that there were but 
three places, and took his seat very easily and without ceremony in 
front of the fire, with the Times, which was lying on a table. He 
scarcely noticed the door open ; when it did open it would no 
doubt be Batty, who was not shy, and would soon make his pre- 
sence known. Frederick read on, without looking behind him. 
Until he became suddenly aware of a rustling and subdued movement, 
and a slight air moved his paper as if some one had passed behind 
him. Startled by this, and somewhat ashamed of his own easy indiffer- 
ence, he started suddenly to his feet, and turned round. He never 
forgot all his life the sight that met his eyes. Standing behind his 
chair was (he thought) the most beautiful woman he had ever seen. 
The arch look with which she bad. been contemplating his uncon- 
cern was still in her face. She was tall, almost as tall as himself, 
and ample, a fully-developed and splendid piece of flesh and blood, 
not so warm or so full-blown as Rubens, but something approach- 
ing that school of art. She was of the class of beauty which has 
come to be distinctive of the present period, though I cannot tefl 
why. Her hair, I need not say, was golden ; her complexion daz- 
zling. She was like the sun, almost as brilliant, in her mingling of 
tints, her snow-white, and rose-red, and glittering glory of hair. 
The sight of her was too much for weak vision. It dazzled and 
brought water to the eyes of the rash and feeble beholder. If you 
could have calmly examined her features, without regard to that 
soft glow and glory of colour, and texture, and roundness, and 
life, it is possible that you might have found them to be not at all 
perfect ; but this not one spectator in a hundred had coolness enough 
to do. Her eyes were hazel ; they ought to have been blue, acconi- 
ing to all rules ; but it seemed part of her character, and the wilful- 
ness which was its chief point, that she should have eyes, which, 
beautiful as they were, did not quite " go with '* her face. There 
are many kinds of hazd eyes ; it is the most changeful, the most 
capricious of colours. I have seen it turn to gold in a certain pair 
of orbs I wot of, showing like light itself in the light. I have seen 
it melt into the softest liquid grey ; but there is a kind of hazel eye, 
very bright, very splendid, in which there is hung a subtle \\\Sifc 
danger-signal to all mankind. These are xVi^ e:^e& \JaaX >aaN^ "a- 
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spark of red in them, flashing out now and then from the warm, 
tianshscent brown, a spark which tells of temper, of passion, of 
headstrong wiD, and impulse. 'Manda Batty had these eyes. 
They were lamps of light, and it seemed to the looker-on, if any 
one remaiked it at all, that this fiery gleam was necessary to give 
them character, and keep them from losing their doe importance 
in the brilliant and sweet gjow of coloor that surroonded them. 
This, if it really was, as I think, an indication of danger, was the 
only one. At this moment her face was fiill of suppressed laughter. 
She had a finger lifted to her lip like a statue of Silence, but how 
unlike a statue of Silence was she otherwise ! or, indeed, a statue of 
anything ; everything about her was warm and soft, breathing a 
lavish life. When Frederick turned round upon her so sudd^ily 
the laughter in her face burst forth. Perhaps it was louder and 
more uncultivated than if she had been, as people say, a lady. She 
threw herself down in a chair, and laughed till the water sparkled 
on her pretty eyelashes, and she put her hands to her waist with 
such a rendering of ^ Laughter holding both his sides " as nevo: 
entered into any painter's imagination. " Oh," she cried, " I shall 
die of laughing ; come and stop me, come, papa." 

It struck Frederick with a shock of surprise and pain when Mr. 
Batty came in by another door, also inarticulate with laughter. The 
idea of this wonderful creature being Batty's daughter appalled and 
struck him dumb. Not to say that he was very deeply embarrassed 
by the situation altogether, by the laughter of the new-comer, and 
his own semi-ridiculous attitude — her beauty had struck him at 
once with one of those impressions which are not to be shaken off, 
which count, slight and superficial as is often the instrument, among 
the great things of life. Never before had Frederick been so pro- 
foundly moved. He did not understand the effect, nor what it 
meant He ceased to be himself for the moment, and became the 
subject of a strange and subtle experiment, which stamped her 
reflection upon him. No, he was not himself ; he was a mirror of 
her, a sensitive plate, upon which that sudden light had painted 
her likeness. These may seem fantastic similes, but I laiow no 
other that would convey what I mean. I suppose it was what we, 
with our limited powers of expression, call love at first sight It 
was certainly adoration at first sight, which is a different thing. 

" Well, Mr. Eastwood, here's my wild girl making fun of us both,*' 
said Batty, " without even giving me a chance of introducing you. 
'Manda, this is Mr. Eastwood, as of course you have foimd out" 

" Don't say Mr. Eastwood, papa." 

" No, you're right. Mr. Frederick, that's what I mean, and a 

deal nicer a gentleman," said the father. " You see, Mr. Frederick, 

'Manda has been, so to speak, brought up with nothing but East- 

woods. All the young 'uns, from Sir Geoffirey downwards, rode 

into Sterbome on their ponies to haye their lessons with our old 
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curate, and 'Manda being his prime favourite, and partly brought 
up with him " 

" You don*t suppose, papa, that any one but ourselves cares for 
all these details. Pray forgive me for laughing at you," said Miss 
Amanda, turning to Frederick, " you were so comfortable and so 
much at your ease reading your Times, What can gentlemen find 
in the Times always, morning, noon, and night ? Papa is never 
done with his paper ; first there is one thing, then another. I sup- 
pose you had been reading it all the morning, Mr. Frederick East- 
wood, and the first thing you do is to take it up here." 

" I did not know there was any one observing me," said Frederick, 
standing confused and humble before her. He who was very lofty 
and dignified to his mother and sister, was ready to be abject to 
Amanda. He listened to her with absolute reverence, though all 
that she had to say was commonplace enough. When he was 
placed beside her at dinner, and found himself at liberty to look at 
her and listen to her undisturbed, it seemed to Frederick that he 
had never been so blessed. He took in all her chatter without 
losing a word. Miss Batty was in full dress. Those were the days 
when English laJies were supposed always to appear with bare 
shoulders in the evening, and her beautiful shoulders and arms 
were bare. Her dress was blue, with a long train, which was con- 
siderably in her way. If there was anything wanting in her it was 
this — she moved about in a manner that did not suit the dignity of 
her beauty ; her movements were quick, jerky, and without grace ; 
she bustled like a notable housewife rather than a fine lady. Per- 
haps if her dress had not been much too fine for the occasion this 
would have been less remarkable, but as it was, Frederick's dream 
was disturbed a little when she jumped up to help herself. " Oh, I 
can't sit and wait if I want a bit of bread till the servant comes," 
she cried. Frederick did not like the words, nor the tone of them, 
but she was lovelier than ever when she said them. Thus he did 
not lose his senses instantly, or suppose that everything that fell 
from her lips was divine. But his admiration, or adoration, mastered 
all his criticism and swept away his good sense. What she said 
might be foolish or fiippant, but how she said it was heavenly. He 
could not take his eyes from her. He made what effort he could to 
keep up the ordinary decorum, and look as if he were capable of 
eating, and drinking, and talking, as he had been the day before, 
but the effort was very little successful. Miss Amanda saw her 
victory, and almost disdained it, it was so easy ; and her father saw. 
it, and was satisfied. 

" Now take me to the play," she said, when dinner was oven *' It 
isn't often I am in town, and I mean to enjoy myself. Gh, we may 
be late, but it does not matter. If it is only for the after-piece I am 
determined to go." 

" Was there ever so imperious a girl ?" cntCL \iei iaXJafcx. ^^'X^'a 
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ought to remember, 'Manda, here is Mr. Eastwood. You can't 
send away a gentleman that has but just eaten his dinner." 

" He can come too," said Amanda. " I like to have two gentle- 
men. There is always plenty for two gentlemen to do. Won't you 
come, Mr. Frederick Eastwood ? But anyhow I must go," she con- 
tinued, turning to her father, who was almost as abject in his devo- 
tion as Frederick was. Had she been anything short of perfection 
Frederick would have hesitated much before he consented to show 
himself in public with Mr. Batty and his daughter ; indeed, the 

gossibility of such a thing would have driven him frantic. But now 
e had no such thoughts. If he hesitated it was but to calculate 
what was going on in the theatrical world ; what there was worthy 
to be seen by her. He was not much of a theatre-goer, but he 
knew what was being played, and where. He suggested one or 
two of what were supposed to be the best plays ; but she put him 
down quite calmly. She had already decided that she was going to 
see one of the sensational pieces of the day, a drama (I do not know 
it, I may be doing it injustice) the chief point in which was the 
terrific situation of the hero or heroine, who was bound down on 
the line of a railway when the train ^as coming. It was this 
lofty representation \»iiich she had set her heart on seeing. Fre- 
derick handed her into the cab which was immediately sent for. 
He sat by her in it; he breathed in the atmosphere of **Ess. 
bouquet " which surrounded her. Now and then he thought, with 
a gUmmer of horror, of meeting somebody whom he knew ; but 
his mind was only at intervals sufficiently free to harbour this 
thought. It was, however, with a certain fright that he found him- 
self in the stage-box, which it appeared had been provided before- 
hand for Miss Amanda's pleasure. " I prefer a box," she said to 
Frederick, " here one can be comfortable, and papa if he likes can 
fall asleep in a comfortable chair ; but I can't understand a lady 
making herself happy down there." She pointed to the stalls, 
where Frederick was too happy not to be. There was, of course, 
somebody he knew in the second row, who found him out he feared 
in the dignity of his box, where Miss Amanda had no idea of hiding 
herself. " She objected to her gentlemen," she said, ** taking refuge 
behind a curtain," and she did no such injustice to her own beauty 
as to conceal it. She dropped her cloak from her shoulders, and 
gave the house all the benefit; and she kept calling Frederick's 
attention to one thing and another, insisting that he should crane 
his neck round the comer to look at this or that. Her beauty 
and her dress and evident willingness to be admired drew many 
eyes, and Frederick felt that he had a share in the succes which 
hje could very well have dispensed with. He had experienced a 
good many adventures, but very few like this. He had always 
been very respectable under the eyes of the world ; to be sure, he 
was quite respectable now ; there was no fault to be found with the 
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party — ^his beautiful companion, indeed, was something quite new, 
and not very much used to her present position ; but there was 
nothing wrong in that. Nevertheless Frederick felt that there was 
something to pay for the strange confusion of blessedness in which 
he seemed to have lost himself. He felt this by intervals, and he 
kept as much as he could behind the curtains, behind her. She 
was perfectly willing to occupy the centre of the box, to rain 
down influence, to be seen and admired. " Mr. Eastwood, I wish 
you would not keep behind me. Do let people see that I have 
some one to take care of me. Papa has gone to sleep, of course," 
said the beauty, and she turned round upon Frederick with such a 
look that he remembered nothing any more but her loveliness, and 
the delight of being near her. She chattered through all the play, 
and he listened. She said a great deal that was silly, and some 
things that were slightly vulgar, and he noted them, yet was not 
less subjugated by a spell which was beyond resistance. I cannot 
be supposed to understand this, nor to explain it. In such matters 
I can only record facts. He was not under the delusion that 
she was a lofty, or noble, or refined being, though she was Hatty's 
daughter. He presumed that she was Batt/s daughter heart 
and soul ; made of the S3.inepdte, full of the same thoughts. She 
was " not a lady," beautiful, splendid, and well-dressed as she was ; 
the humble, little snub-nosed girl in the stalls below who looked up 
at this vision of loveliness with a girl's admiration had something 
which all the wealth of the Indies could not have given to Miss 
Amanda. And Frederick Eastwood saw this quite plainly, yet 
fell in love, or in madness, exactly as if he had not seen it. The 
feeling, such as it was, was too genuine to make him capable 
of many words ; but he did his best to amuse her, and he listened 
to all she said, which was a very good way of pleasing this young 
woman. 

" I hope you mean to stay in town for some time," he said, in one 
of the pauses of her abundant talk. 

" Not very long," said Miss 'Manda. " Papa likes to live 
well, and to do things in the best sort of way ; so he spends 
a deal of money, and that can't last long. Our hotel isn't 
like Mivjirt's, and that sort of thing : but it is dreadfully dear. 
We spend as much as — oh, I couldn't venture to tell you how 
much we spend a day. Papa likes to have everything of the best, 
and so do I." 

" And so you ought," said Frederick, adoring. " Pardon me if I 
am saying too much." 

" Oh, you are not saying very much, Mr. Eastwood. It is I that 
am talking," said Amanda, ** and as for our staying long here, that 
does not much matter, for papa wants you to come to Sterbome. 
He has been talking of it ever since he came back from. P^x^s», ^"NVas. 
jdid you do to him to make him take sucli aiaTvc^ to ^out '^^ ^^\i\» 
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think the > other Eastwoods behaved vary nicely to us, and ever since 
he met with you papa has been telling me of all your good qualities. 
You have put a spell upon him, I think." 

" He is very good, I am sure," said Frederick, stiffening in spite 
of himself. 

" Oh, I know," said Amanda, with a toss of her head. " We are 
not so fine as you are, we don't visit with county people, nor that 
sort of thing. But we have plenty of people come to see us who are 
better off than the Eastwoods, and better blood, too, so you need 
not be afraid. Papa has dealings with the very best. We don't like 
to be slighted," said the beauty, with a gleam of that red light from 
her beautiful eyes ; " and when people put on airs, like your cousin 
has done, it sets papa's back up. That was why we went against 
Sir Geoffrey at the election. But I hope you will come, Mr. East- 
wood ; papa took such a fancy to you." 

" I have just been away from the office for a month. I fear- 1 
shall not have leisure again for some time," said Frederick, feeling 
that an invitation from Batty was to be resisted, even when con- 
veyed by such lovely lips. 

" How hideous it must be not to be one's own master ; to have to 
ask for * leave ' like a servant," cried 'Manda with a laugh ; which 
speech set all Frederick's nerves ajar, and almost released him from 
the syren. He withdrew into the shade of the curtains, and drew to 
him all the succour of his pride. 

"Yes, it is a pitiful position," he said, with an angry laugh ; "but 
I may comfort myself that a great many people share it with me. 
Do you know I am afraid I must leave you. This performance is 
endless, and rather dull." 

"Upon my word!" cried Miss- Batty, "you are free-spoken, 
Mr. Frederick. To tell a lady you are dull when she is doing her 
best to amuse you ! " 

" Pardon me, I spoke of the performance." 

" Oh, I don't care much for the performance," said Amanda, with 
a beaming smile. " I like the lights and the music, and the feeling 
of being out in the world. But you wouldn't go off, and leave me — 
with papa asleep, and no one to talk to ?" 

" I have an engagement — at my club." 

" Oh, if you wish to go away, Mr. Eastwood " The beauty 

turned away pouting, turning her lovely shoulders upon him, and 
tossing her beautiful head. Frederick had risen partly in the live* 
liness of personal offence, partly with an impulse of prudence, to 
escape while he might. But his heart failed him when he saw the 
averted head, the resentful movement. Batty dozed peacefully in 
his chair, interfering with no one. And something tugged at the 
unfortunate young man, who stood undecided whether to fly or to 
stay. To leave a lovely creature like this, the most beautiful woman 
he had ever seen, alone, without any ova to atause her : to leave the 
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place vacant which a hundred no ^onbt would give their ears for ! 
What harm could it do him to stay ? It was pleasant to spend jm 
hour or two by the side of anything so pretty. Come of it^-what 
could come of it ? It was an accidental delight entirely, without 
connexion with the rest of his life ; an isolated event, without either 
origin or issue. Why should not he like others enjoy himself for the 
moment 1 While he was thus hesitating Amanda turned her head 
round with a sudden provoking glance. " Oh, have you not gone 
yet ?" she asked. Frederick felt, as it were, on his knees before her. 

" Must I go ? have I proved so unworthy of my privilege ?" he 
cried humbly, taking his seat with deprecating looks. Miss Batty 
did not wish him to go, and said so freely, with unflattering plainness 
of speech. 

" I should be left to listen to papa's snores, which I can hear at 
home," she said. "I always prefer some one to talk to. I daresay, 
however, I should not have been left long by myself, for there is 
Lord Hunterston down below in those horrid stalls looking up. He 
is trying to catch my eye. No ; I don't care to have too many. I 
shan't see him as long as you stay." 

" Then I shall stay for ever," said Frederick, inspired by that 
touch of rivalship. Lord Hunterston, however, did manage to find 
his way up to the box, whether by Miss 'Manda's permission or not, 
and Frederick grew stiff and resentful while the other foolish youth 
paid his homage. Lord Hunterston pricked him into double eager- 
ness, and sent all the suggestions of prudence to the winds. Amanda 
proved herself thoroughly equal to the occasion. She kept the two 
young men in hand with perfect skill, though she allowed herself to 
be slightly insolent to Frederick, referring again to the "leave" 
without which he could not budge. This time, however, the refer- 
ence did not make him angry, but only impressed him with the fact 
that his admiration was nothing to her, and that every step of 
vantage-ground would have to be fought for, and held with the exer- 
cise of all his powers. He felt himself pitted against not Lord 
Hunterston only, but all the world. It seemed impossible to ima- 
gine that this syren, who had conquered himself by a glance, should 
not attract everybody that had the happiness of approaching her. 
Terror, jealousy, and pride, all came in to aid the strongest passion 
of all, which had already taken possession of him — ^terror of losing 
her, jealousy of everybody who looked at her, and all the amour 
propre and determination to elevate himself over the heads of his 
rivals that could lend warmth to a young man's determination. No 
prize is fully estimated until the sense that it will be hotly contested 
bursts upon the competitor's mind. Frederick grew half wild when 
the time came for him to leave the theatre. He secured her arm to 
lead her down-stairs, but only by dint of having all his wits about 
him, and taking his rival unawares. And then hs -wa.^ ^\"sax\'5»^^^'ax. 
the cab door, with all his nerves tingling, h\sYieaIt\>e^Xm%,VYiv^V^^ 

L 2 
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frame in a ferment. He walked home all the way, following the 
path which her vehicle, so ignoble, and unfit for her to enter, must 
have taken ; he passed under the windows he supposed to be hers. 
In short, he did everything that a foolish young man, mad with 
sudden excitement, and what is called passion, is expected to do, 
and worked himself into a higher and higher strain of excitement, 
as with his head full of thoughts of her he made his way home, 
longing impatiently for the morning, when he might see her again. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

WHAT IT IS TO BE " IN LOVE." 

The story of such sudden passions as this, which had come upon 
Frederick Eastwood, are common enough and well known. Love 
is a subject which concerns and interests the whole world, and 
though there is not much that is novel to be said about it, it is the 
event or accident in life of which the gentle reader never tires. Let 
not that kind listener be shocked if I call it an accident. Some^- 
times it is the influence which shapes our lives, but sometimes, also, 
it is so slight an episode that we are disposed to smile or to sneer at 
the prevailing human prejudice which makes it the chief centre of 
existence in all song and story. A pure and genuine love, however, 
has something of attraction in it for every creature. It recalls the 
most delicious moments of life, those in which the dream of perfect 
happiness, never to be fully realized, is forming in the youthful 
imagination, and all heaven and earth thrills and quickens with 
visionary hopes and aspirations ; or it suggests, more sweetly and 
more vaguely even than those dreams themselves, the visions that 
are to come. The ignoble love which it is my evil fortune to have 
now in hand, would, no doubt, could I enter into it, recall its own 
ignoble yet exciting memories to the minds which are capable of 
such feelings. Frederick Eastwood scarcely slept all night, and 
when he did drop into a feverish doze, the image of Miss 'Manda, 
her golden hair dropping warm and bright upon her beautiful 
shoulders, the soft rose-white of her hand supporting the milky rose 
of her cheek, the curves of her face, the splendour and glow of 
beauty about her, haunted his dreams. Better visions, I hope, 
haunt the pillows of most lovers, but this was how Frederick loved, 
or rather how he fell into passion and frenzy, suddenly, without 
warning or thought, over the attractions of Mr. Batt/s daughter, 
whom the day before he would have thought quite beneath his 
lightest thoughU Thus Love, even 'wl:ieTV of the least worthy kind, 
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laughs at prejudice and class distinctions, and at all those conven-^^ 
tional restraints which are stronger than the suggestions of wisdom. 
I do not think that any generous or exalted emotion would have led 
Frederick Eastwood to commit himself, to depart from what he 
thought becoming to his own elevated position and character ; and 
this being the case, there may be a certain human satisfaction in the 
thought that something does exist which is capable of plucking the 
intellectualist from his eminence, and the man of social pretence 
from his position, as well as the prince from his throne. Love, that 
conquers all things, conquers in this way even the predominant in- 
fluence of self. Frederick for once was superior to that determined 
adherence to his own will and pleasure which had accompanied 
him through his whole life. His first thought in the morning was 
for her. He got up earlier than usual, though he had been late on 
the previous night. He had no wish to sleep ; it was sweeter to 
wander about the garden in the morning sunshine and think of her, 
which was a proceeding which filled the family with consternation. 
When he was discovered at the breakfast-table making himself very 
pleasant and friendly, the surprise of Nelly and Dick came to a 
neight. As for Mrs. Eastwood, she had a mother's natural certainty 
that her son's manners were always agreeable, except when some- 
thing had disturbed him. Nothing, it was evident, had disturbed 
him this morning, and he could show himself in his true colours. 
He was very communicative and conciliatory, and told them how 
he had been persuaded to accompany some people whom he met to 
the play, and that the piece was very stupid, like so many pieces 
now-a-days. 

" That's all very well for you who were there," said Dick ; " I should 
. like to find out for myself. All pieces are stupid to a fellow that 
can see them whenever he likes." 

" You might have had my share and welcome, old fellow," said 
Frederick, with undiminished amiability. " I didn't pay much atten- 
tion, to tell the truth. There was the loveliest girl in the box — a 
Miss Batty. Her father is a — country doctor, I think ; but such a 
beautiful creature !" 

I don't know what tempted him to make this confidence ; probably 
the desire to be talking of her. And then he described her, which 
raised a discussion round the table. 

" I am sick of golden hair," said Dick, who was moved by a spirit 
of contradiction. ** There are so many of 'em in novels, great, sleek, 
indolent, cat-like " 

*' And rather improper," said Mrs. Eastwood ; *' doing things that 
one cannot approve of girls doing. In my day what you call golden 
hair was known as red. Raven locks were the right thing for a 
heroine, very smooth and glossy " 

*' Well plastered down with pomade, and not safe to tOMclx" ^-ak^ 
Nelly, shaking her own brown locks. ** Bui 1 a^^e -wViJa.'^oxiL^'^x^- 
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derick, there is no hair so lovely as golden hair. Is your beauty 
going to stay long in town? Do we know any one who knows her ? 
Has she come for the season ?" 

" They are staying at an hotel/' said ^Frederick, very seriously. 
** I met the father in Paris, quite by chance, when I was getting 
better. That is how I came to know them. They are not quite in 
your set, I suppose. But she is simply the most radiant, dazzling 
creature ^^ 

"All red and white and green and blue," said the irrepressible 
Dick, "with her hair growing down to her eyes — oh, I know! seven 
feet high, and weighing twelve stone." 

" Yes, that is odd too," said Mrs. Eastwood ; " people like 
that kind of huge woman. In my days, now, a light, elastic 
figure ^" 

" They all died of consumption,** said Nelly. She was herself 
exactly the kind of being whom her mother described; but she took 
up the cause of the other with natural perverseness. A curious 
sense of possible help gleamed across Frederick's mind as he lis- 
tened. He would not allow himself to realize under what possible 
circumstances Nelly's championship might be useful to him ; but 
his mind jumped at the thought, with a sudden perception of pos- 
sibilities which he by no means wished to follow out at once to their 
full length and breadth. When he went to the office he congratu- 
lated himself secretly on his skill in having thus introduced the 
subject so as to awaken no suspicion — and he went into the con- 
servatory, and cut a lovely little white camellia bud, which Nelly 
had been saving up for quite another button-hole. It was just after 
the exciting moment of Nelly's betrothal, and the house was full of 
a certain suggestion of love-making, which, perhaps, helped to 
stimulate Frederick's thoughts; but his blaze of sudden passion was 
very different from the sentiments of the others. He went to the 
office first, feeling it too early to be admitted to Amanda's beautiful 
presence. Happily, there was not very much to do at the Sealing 
Wax Office. He spent an hour or two there, in a feverish flutter, 
disturbing the others (who, fortunately, were not very hard at work), 
and throwing all his own ocaipations into confusion. At twelve he 
went out, and made his way to the hotel. He found Batty there, 
but not his daughter. 

"'Manda? Oh, she's all right," said the father; "but the 
laziest girl in Christendom. Pretty women are all lazy. / haven't 
seen her yet, and don't expect to for an hour or more. Have a 
glass of something, Eastwood, to fill up the time ?" 

Frederick winced at this free-and-easy address, and hastened to 

explain that he was on his way to keep a pressing engagement, and 

would return in the afternoon, to pay his respects to Miss Batty. 

At three o'clock he went back, and found her indeed ; but found 

^so Lord Hunterston and anothex visitor, with whom Miss 
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Amanda kept up a very lively conversation. Batty himself filled 
up the centre of the scene, and made a variety with talk of horses 
and feats in the hunting field. Frederick was left in the back- 
ground, to his intense misery. He heard one of the other visitors 
asked in easy terms to dinner that evening, with again the thrilling 
prospect of the play after it. He himself, it would seem, had had 
his day. The only crumb of comfort he procured from the visit 
was the name of the theatre they were going to. He rushed to 
Covent Garden after this, poor wretch, and bought the costliest 
bouquet he could find and sent it to her. Then he dined, miserable 
and solitary, at his club, speaking no word to any man, and went 
afterwards to the blessed theatre in which she was to exhibit her 
beauty to the world. He saw her firom the first moment of her 
arrivaJ, and watched with horrible sensations from his stall the 
comfortable arrangement of Lord Hunterston in his comer beside 
her, and the large figure of the father behind dropping into a 
gentle doze. He sat and gazed at them in tortures of adoration 
and jealousy, wondering if she was saying the same things to his 
successor as she had said to him ; wondering if Hunterston, too, 
was being invited to Sterbome, and ridiculed about the necessity 
of getting " leave'' — ^for, Frederick reflected with some satisfaction, 
"leave" was necessary also to that distinguished guardsman. As 
soon as it was practicable he made his way up to the box ; but 
gained little by it, since Mr. Batty insisted upon waking up, and 
entertaining him, which he did chiefly by chuckling references to 
their previous meeting in Paris, and the amusements of that gay 
place. Frederick went home half wild to the calm house where his 
mother and sister were sleeping cjuietly ; and where poor little^ 
Innocent alone heard his step coming up-stairs, and longed to get 
up and say good-night to him, though he had " scolded " her. Had 
she known it. Innocent was deeply avenged. Amanda Batty had 
not spared the rash adorer. She had " made fun " of him in a hun- 
dred refined and elegant ways, joking about his gravity and serious 
looks, about his fondness for the theatre, and his kindness in coming 
to speak to herself. " When I am sure you might have gone behind \ 
the scenes if you liked," she said, with a laugh that showed all her 
pearly teeth. " You, who know so much about the theatres : how 
I should like to go behind the scenes !" 

Frederick, who had made so many sacrifices to appearances, and 
who was distinguished in society for the stateliness of his demean- 
our, would have been infinitely insulted had any one else said this 
—all the more insulted for his own consciousness of those moments 
of aberration in which he had been behind a great many scenes— 
tiiough never, so far as he was aware, where he could be found 
out But a man in love is compelled, when the lady of his affections 
is like Miss Amanda, to put up with insults^ and doe^ ^o vcL^^^-tfta 
of cases with a meekness which is nowheie appaTeiilSsL\C\s^waKs{oR 
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character. Frederick felt himself punctured by shafts of ridicule 
not too finely pointed. He was laughed at, he was rallied, jokes 
w^re made upon him. He was even treated with absolute rudeness, 
Amanda turning her beautiful shoulders upon him, and addressing 
Lord Hunterston, in the very midst of something Frederick was 
saying to her. A thrill of momentary fury went through him, but 
next moment he was abject in his endeavours to get a glance from 
her — ^a word of reply. 

** Don*t you mind her — it's 'Manda's way," said Batty, laughing 
as he saw the gloom on Frederick's face. ** The more insulting she 
is one evening, the nicer she'll be the next. Don't you pay any 
attention : it's his turn to-night, and yours to-morrow. Don't take 
}t too serious, Eastwood ; if you'll be guided by me " 

" I fear I don't quite understand you, Mr. Batty," said poor Fre- 
derick, writhing in impotent pride at the liberties taken with him. 
Upon which Batty laughed again, more insolently good-humoured 
than ever. 

** As you like — as you like," he said ; " you are more likely to want 
me, I can tell you, than I am to want you." 

Frederick answered nothing: his mind was torn in pieces. 
Could he have had strength to go away, to break those fatal chains 
which in a day — in a moment — ^had been thrown over him, he would 
have done it. A sudden impulse to fly came over him ; but a hun- 
dred past yieldings to temptation had sapped the strength of his 
nature, and taken away from him all power to make such a strenu- 
ous resistance to his own wishes. The self-willed, proud young 
man put down his head and licked the dust before the coarse beauty 
who had stolen away his wits, and the coarse man whose familiarity 
was so odious to him. He turned from the father, and addressed 
himself with eager adoration to the daughter; and, perhaps because 
Amanda was a thorough coquette, and enjoyed her own cleverness 
in pitting one admirer against another — perhaps because the misery 
and earnestness in the eyes of her new slave softened her, she 
was friendly to him for the rest of the evening, and wrapped his 
foolish soul in happiness. Before they parted he was made happy 
by another invitation. They were but to be two nights more in 
town, and one of these evenings Frederick was to spend with 
them. 

" Be sure and find out for me the very nicest thing that is to be 
played in London," she said, turning round to him as she left the 
theatre, though the rival had her hand on his arm. The sweetness 
of this preference, the sign she made to him as the carriage drove- 
away, contented, and more than contented, Frederick. He went 
home happy ; he got through — ^he did not know how — the inter- 
vening time. Next afternoon he went to call on her, at one moment 
gaining a. few words, which made him blessed, at another turning 
away with his pride lacerated and his lieait\Ated\n^. The succession 
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of ups and downs was enough to have given variety to months 
of ordinary love-making. Frederick was tossed from delight to 
despair, and back again. He was jibed at, flattered, made use of, 
tormented, and consoled. Had he been a man of finer mind, he 
might possibly have been disgusted ; but it is astonishing what even 
men of the finest minds will submit to under the force of such an 
imperious passion. They console themselves by the conclusion that 
all women are the same, and that theirs is the common fate. If 
Frederick had any time to think in the hurry of emotion and excite- 
ment which swept him as into the vortex of a whirlpool, he excused 
Miss 'Manda's cruelties and caprices by this explanation. All 
women who possessed, as she did, those glorious gifts of beauty — 
all the Cleopatras of existence — ^were like her ; they had to be wor- 
shipped blindly, not considered as reasonable creatures. Reason ! 
what had reason to do with those shoulders, those cheeks, those 
eyes ? 

The evening came at last — the evening of rapture and misery 
which he was to spend by her side, but which was to be the last. 
He counted how many hours it could be lengthened out to, and 
gave himself up to the enjoyment, not daring to forecast to himself 
what he might say or do before that cycle of happiness was ended. 
He dressed himself with so much care that Mrs. Eastwood, who 
had never forgotten that enthusiastic description of Miss Batty, felt 
an uneasiness for which she could give no very distinct reason. 
This time the roses in the conservatory were not enough for Frede- 
rick. He had brought one from Coven t Garden, carefully wrapped 
up in cotton wool ; and he spoiled half-a-dozen ties before he could 
tie one to his satisfaction. His mother peeped at him from the door 
of her room as he went down-stairs. In consequence of their play- 
going propensities, the Battys had to dine early. It was but half- 
past six when Frederick left The Elms in his hansom, which he had 
taken the trouble to order beforehand. Mrs. Eastwood opened her 
window, with a faint hope that perhaps the wind might convey his 
instructions to the driver to her anxious ear. She withdrew 
blushing, poor soul, when this attempt proved unsuccessful. It was 
almost dishonourable — like listening at a door. When one does 
not succeed in a little wile of this description, one realizes how 
ignoble was the attempt. 

^ Of course, if I had asked him where he was going, he would 
have told me/' she said to herself. 

But the truth was that Frederick had so often returned disagree- 
able answers to such questions, and had made so many remarks 
upon the curiosity of women, &c., that the household had ceased to 
inquire into his movements. He was the only one of the family 
whose comings and goings were not open as daylight to whomtO^ 
ever cared to see. 

His heart beat higher and higher as he thread!^ Vli^wb ^\x^^^ ^s^^ 
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approached the seccnd-rate London inn which was to him the centre 
of the world. When he was shown into the room, however, in 
which dinner was prepared as usual, he went in upon a scene for 
which he was totally unprepared. Seated by the fire, which had 
suddenly become unnecessary by a change in the weather, and 
which made the little room very stuffy and hot, was Amanda, 
wrapped in a great shawl. Her usual sublime evening toilette had 
been exchanged for a white dressing-gown, all frills and bows of 
ribbon. High up on her cheeks, just under her eyes, were two 
blazing spots of pink. Her face, except for these, was pale and 
drawn. The sound of her voice, fretful and impatient, was the first 
thing Frederick heard. By her sat a middle-aged woman in an 
elaborate cap with flowers. There was a medicine bottle on the 
mantelpiece. Frederick rushed forward, in wonder and dismay. 

" Miss Batty— Good God, you are ill !" 

"You may see that, I think, without asking,'' said Amanda; 
" when one is well one does not show like this, I hope. The last 
night, too — the last time for ages I shall have the least chance of 
enjoying myself, or having a little fun. Oh, it is too shocking ! 
When one is at home, with nothing going on, one does not mind ; 
it is always something to occupy one. Oh, go away please. Dine 
somewhere with papa. He is waiting for you outside ; never mind 
me. Oh, aunty, can't you be still — rustling and rustling for ever and 
ever, and setting all my nerves on edge.'' 

A sudden blackness came over Frederick's soul. " Dine some- 
where with papa." Good heavens ! was that the entertainment 
offered to him after all his hopes ? He stood transfixed as it were, 
immovable in a blank and horrible pause of disappointment. The 
close room and the sudden revulsion of feeling made him sick and 
faint. His perfect and faultless costume, the delicate rosebud in his 
coat, his tie which it had taken him so much trouble to bring to 
perfection, his boots upon which he had been so careful not to have 
a speck — all struck Amanda with relenting as she looked at him, 
and finally roused her a little out of her absorption in her own 
troubles. He looked such a gentleman ! Miss Batty belonged to that 
class which is given to describe its heroes as " looking like gentle- 
men," with often an uneasy sense that the looks are the only things 
gentlemanlike about them. Frederick impressed her profoundly 
and suddenly by this means. She relented as she looked at him. 

" Dinner was laid here," she said, " as you see — but I don't think 
I could stand it, — and then when one is not dressed or anything — 
it would not be nice for you — ^— " 

'* It is perfectly nice for me," said Frederick, coming to life again 

— " a thousand times more, nice than anything else. Your dress is 

always perfect, whatever it may be. Let me stay ! What do I care 

for dining or anything else ? Let me be with you. Let me read to 

you. Don't send me into outer darkness " 
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" Oh, how you do talk, Mr. Eastwood," said Amanda, though 
with a smile. " No, of course you must dine. We must all dine. 
No, now go a\^ay. I could not have it. Let some one call papa, 
and you can go with him—" she paused for a moment, enjoying 
the blank misery that once more fell upon Frederick's face ; then 
added suddenly, — ^** On second thoughts, after all, it might amuse 
me. Aunty, ring the bell. If you are sure you don't mind my 
dressing gown — and the room being so warm — and aunty being 
here, — and the medicine bottle, and the big fire, — well, perhaps," 
she said, pausing to laugh in a breathless way, — " you may stay." 

If the Queen had created him Earl of Eastwood with corre- 
sponding revenues, it would have been nothing to the bliss of this 
moment. He drew a footstool to her feet and sat down on it, half 
kneeling, and made his inquiries. — ^What was it.** How was it? 
was she suffering ? did she feel ill ? had she a doctor, the best 
doctor that London could produce, Jenner, Gull, somebody that 
could be trusted ? Amanda informed him that it was heart disease 
from which she was suffering, an intimation which she made not 
without complacency, but which Frederick felt to pierce him like a 
horrible, sudden arrow — and that " Aunty" here present, whom she 
introduced with a careless wave of her hand, knew exactly what to 
do. 

" It is dreadful, isn't it, to think I might die any moment?" she 
said with a smile. 

" Good God !" Frederick said, with unaffected horror, " it cannot 
be true !" and he sat, stricken dumb, gazing at her, the tears forcing 
themselves to his eyes. Mr. Batty entered at this moment, and the 
man, who was human and a father, was touched by this evidence of 
emotion. He wrung Frederick's hand and whispered him aside. 

" It ain't as bad as it seems," he said. " We daren't cross her. If 
she wanted the moon I'd have to tell her we'd get it somehow. 
We've known for years that she wasn't to be crossed ; but barring 
that, I hope all's pretty safe. It's bad for her temper, poor girl, but 
I'm not afraid of her life." 

Frederick spent such an evening as he had never spent in his life. 
He sat at Amanda's feet and read to her, and talked to her, and 
listened to her chatter, which was soft and subdued, for she was 
languid after her spasms. Mr. Batty sat by most part of the even- 
ing admiring, and so did the person called Aunty, who kept in con- 
stant attendance. Frederick could not throw himself at Miss 
'Manda's feet according to conventional form ; he could not declare 
his love and entreat her to marry him, as he was burning to do, for 
he was not permitted a minute alone with her. But short of that, he 
said everything that a man in love could do. He told his adoration 
by a hundred signs and inferences. And he went home in such a 
whirl of sentiment and emotion as I cannot atteTCi^X. \.o ^'^'s»cx^^» 
His love was frantic^ yet so tinged and im\»iedm^ ^sec\s& C3JI ^^ 
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virtuous and domestic character of this evening of complete happi- 
ness, that he felt as good as he was blessed. She was going away ; 
that was the only drawback to his rapture ; and even that impressed 
a certain intense and ecstatic character upon it, as of a flower 
snatched from the edge of a precipice of despair. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

A FAMILY DINNER. 

While this wild love-fever of Frederick's had run its course, Nelly's 
little drama had also enacted itself, and the interview between Mrs. 
Eastwood and Mr. Molyneux, Q.C., had taken place, so that the 
moment had been an exciting one in the family story. The young 
people were absorbed in their different adventures, and it was only 
the mother who felt, even though she did not know, all that was 
going on, on either hand. She did not know what it was which had 
moved Frederick so much out of his usual composure, which had 
made him ** engaged " and inaccessible to all family invitations or 
arrangements during one entire week. He had never mentioned 
Miss Batty or her beauty again, but he had been engaged every 
evening, going out early and staying late, and making no allusion 
to where he had been. Indeed during that period he had scarcely 
seen any of the family, except his mother herself, who had waited 
to pour out his coffee for him at breakfast, and who saw by his hur- 
ried manner and self-absorbed looks that something more than 
ordinary must be going on. But he had offered no confidences, 
and Mrs. Eastwood had not gone so far as to ask for any, partly 
from pride, and partly from a compassionate unwillingness to dis- 
turb him any more than he was already disturbed. Tlie time when 
she could inquire into his troubles and set them right was over. 
But she was uneasy about him, not knowing what to think, anxious 
and unhappy ; and she was still more distinctly disturbed about the 
Molyneux business, and the engagements which she might be forced 
into, against her will and her judgment, on Nelly's account. The 
shadow which thus had come upon her overshadowed the whole 
house, as I have already said. It irritated Ernest Molyneux, and 
it made Nelly unhappy. Nelly, poor child, had never known what 
it was to have any cross influences in her life before. She had 
never been pulled two ways, never divided in her affections or her 
allegiance. Few people appreciate the difference this makes in a 
girVs life. She is taken suddenly in the midst of an existence 
which is all tender, filial duty, or that sweet counterfeit of filial duty 
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which animates the child's mind who has a large part in deciding 
the will of the parent who guides her, and is unconsciously the in- 
spiration of the very laws she obeys. This had been Nelly's case. 
She and her mother had been as one soul — the one ruling, the 
other obeying, but neither able to discriminate from which came 
the original impulse ; and now she felt herself suddenly placed in a 
position, if not of antagonism to her mother, yet at least of tenderest 
sympathy and union with one who declared himself so far her 
mother's antagonist. This curious turn and twist of circumstances 
made the girl giddy, — it gave an uncertainty to all things, it con- 
fused her old ideas, the ideas which she had held as unchangeable 
till the day before yesterday, when they were suddenly undermined, 
and all her old gods made to totter in their shrines. 

" Your mother does not like me," Molyneux said to her one day, 
when Mrs. Eastwood, disturbed and worried by a communication 
from his father, had been cold and distant to him. "It is always 
the way. She was nice enough, as long as I was only a young fel- 
low dangling about the house ; but as soon as everything is settled, 
and you are ready to have me, Nelly, she turns off at a tangent. 
Clearly, your mother does not like me ^" 

** How can you say so ?" cried Nelly. "Oh, Ernest, as if it were 
possible ^" 

" Quite possible, — indeed, quite common," he said, shaking his 
head. " You don't know the world, darling, and I don't wish you 
to ; but when people have to make sacrifices to establish their 
children, they don't like it. Nobody likes to have a sacrifice to 
make. I suppose I thought your mother different, because she was 
your mother ; btit human nature is the same everywhere, — though 
you, Nellv, Heaven be praised, have no knowledge of the 
world '' 

" Is it mamma you mean by the world ? " said Nelly, disengaging 
herself almost unconsciously from her lover's arm. 

" Don't be vexed dear. Mothers are just like other people. When 
our interests come to be in opposition to those of our nearest and 
dearest " 

"How can mamma's interests be in opposition to ours?" said 
Nelly, with open eyes. 

" Well, I suppose our parents have got to provide for us," said 
Molyneux. " They have got to part with so much, on one side and 
the other, to set us up — ^and they don't like it — naturally. When it 
comes to be our turn we shall not like it either. There is always 
a struggle going on, though your dear, innocent eyes don't see it ; 
we trying to get as much as we can, they to give us as little as they 
can ; — that is what makes your moAer look so glum at me." 

" We trying to get as much as we can, — they to give us as little as 
they can?" repeated Nelly, with a dreamy wonder irv bat Vsaa* 
She dwelt on the words as if she were counXvcv^ \5a!OT\,\^^ Xs^a.^. 
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She had withdrawn, quite involuntarily and unawares, from his 
side. 

" I don't want to vex you about it," he said, drawing closer to 
her, "It can't be helped, and after it is settled, things will come 
right again. You don't know anything about business, and I don't 
want you to know about it ^" c 

*M know all about mamma's business^** said Nelly. She withdrew 
\again with a little impatience from his close approach. She fell a- 
musing and thinking, and made some excuse, soon after, to get 
away from him. She was startled beyond measure in the straight- 
forwardness of a soul unacquainted with business. Very strange to 
her was this unexpected distinction and separation. Was it really 
possible that her mother's interests were opposite to her own, for 
the first time in her hfe } " We trying to get as much as we can, — 
they to give us as little as they can," she said to herself, in the soli- 
tude of her room, putting the fingers of one hand against those of 
the other, as if to count the words. Nelly was bewildered, — her 
head was dizzy through this strange whirlabout of heaven and earth, 
— the firm ground seemed failing beneath her feet. 

It was about this time that another person appeared on the family 
scene, a man about whom none of the Eastwoods felt any particu- 
lar interest, or rather, against whom they had all a decided prejudice. 
This was John Vane, a distant cousin of Innocent's father, a squire 
in the north country, with considerable, but poor estates, who had 
lived a wandering life for some years, and who was considered by 
all who knew him " eccentric," to say the least. His true name was 
Reginald or Roland, or something of a sentimental and ornamental 
description represented by the letter R ; but Society, which has a 
way of identifying character by this simple means, called him John. 
He was a man of three or four and thirty, with a brown complexion* 
tanned by much exposure to wind and weather, and a golden brown 
beard, which was the chief feature about him to a stranger. His 
hair had worn off his temples, and he had a threatening of baldness, 
as.if the forest on his chin had drawn all his locks downwards. 
His forehead was clear and open and white, in contrast with the 
tanned and much-lined surface of the more exposed parts of his 
face. He was by no means the nearest or even a near relation of 
Innocent, but he had lost no time in seeking her out. . He arrived 
on the very day when this first touch of doubt and pain came into 
Nelly's belief in her lover ; and it was by no means a happy house- 
hold in which the new comer appeared one bright spring morning 
shortly after the events we have been telling. His mission was to 
ask what had become of his cousin's child, to ascertain in the most 
delicate, way possible what was her position in her aunf s house, and 
to ofier her, should that prove necessary, a refuge in his own.^ He 
. made this offer with so much grace and natural kindness that Mrs. 
-Eastwood's prejudices against him fled like the morning dew. Sl« 
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<was prejudiced against everything ^^xG^iqpoor loaoc^nt) ' that>bore 
the name of Vane^ and against this John Vane in particular, whose 
father had been a man of very unsettled opinions^ and wno was 
understood to have been badly .brought up. Innocent, too^ poor 
child, had been very badly brought. up, and Mrs. Eastwood shud- 
dered at the idea of what might follow it thoone uninstructed nar 
ture was put into the hands of. the other. But Mr. John Vane had 
that siure passport to a womaa.'6.favour-ra. frank and open counr 
tenance, and a pair of smiling, eyes which met your gaze frzmkly. 
He made so pleasant an impression that Mrs. Eastwood, ended by 
inviting him to a very solemn dinner party which was to take place 
at her house that evening — ^a dinner at which *'the Molyneuxes'' 
were to be present, though the n^otiations . between Emestfs side 
and Nelly's side were yet far from being completed. Major RailUm, 
who had been one of the invited guests, had felt his courage fciil 
him at the last moment, and had sent an excuse on account of his 
health. '^ Mr. Vane is a kind of a connexion^" Mrs. Eastwood said, 
doubtfully, when she explained the change to -her son. JTrederick, 
who was full of other thoughts, made no objection, and Mr. Vane, 
who was not less pleased with his new acquaintances than they 
were with him, accepted, fraaikly. This dinner-party was a very 
great event in the family ; ajid though dinner-parties are not gene- 
rally exciting occurrences, I may perhaps be pardoned, for the sake 
of the issues, if I dwell upon it a little.- . The chief guests were the 
Molyneuxes — Mr. and Mrs. and < Missy the latter of wdiom we may 
drop out of the present history, having already enough people on 
our hands. They were both of opinion that Mrs. Eastwood had 
"kept her eye upon" Ernest for years, and that ^elly had n:iade 
"a dead set" at him ; and they were accordingly dignified and a 
little condescending in their cordiality, Mr. and Mrs. Brotherton 
also formed part of the company, along with two. other of Mrs. 
Eastwood's advisers-r^Mr. Parchemin and Mrs. Everard ; and the 
party was made up to the number of sixteen (which was all that 
could be comfortably accommodated at the Elms dinner table) by 
the presence of Sir Alexis Longuevilleand.his sister, . In opposition 
to the selection of this guest, Nelly had put forth the moral objec- 
tions to him which her lover had on a certain evening pressed so 
warmly upon her, .but had found, to her great amazement, that 
Ernest laughed at the whole matter, £^nd declared Longueville one 
of the best fellows going ; while Mrs. Eastwood silenced her with 
some indignation, declaring that she had known him for twenty 
years, and would not have any.old scandals raked up. Poor NeUy, 
who knew nothing about the pld scandals, but who felt the whole 
responsibility thrown upon., her, withdrew, hot with angry blushes, 
from the discussion^ feeling as if she had shown a shameful know- 
ledge of the evil reports of the past, which the poor child N^^^,^BS5L 
fact, as ignorant of as a baby. ** Wemustioigw^^ci^iox^^X? ^n«sn. 
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Ernest said to her. " Don't be such a terrible moralist, Nelly* 
This, too, wounded poor Nelly, in the ignorance and innocence of 
her youth. 

The dinner went off as such dinners do everywhere. There was 
a'great display of all the Eastwood plate, and the meal itself lasted 
two hours and a half, and included everything that was out of 
season, and all that was most costly in the way of eating and 
drinking. Mrs. Eastwood, at the head of her own table, with Sir 
Alexis on one side of her and Mr. Molyneux on the other, tried her 
very best to feel no sort of opposition to the latter, and to look as if 
nothing but family love and union was symbolized by their meeting. 
Frederick, at the other end, with his head full of Amanda Batty, 
endeavoured to give his best attention to the gorgeous Mrs. Bar- 
clay and the dignified Mrs. Molyneux. He had his Charles the 
First look upon him, and he was not judged severely by these 
ladies, who thought him superior to the rest of the family, and very 
probably worried by his mother, whom Mrs. Molyneux considered 
a scheming and worldly person. The other members of the party 
had, no doubt, their own cares ; but their cares do not concern us 
greatly, except in so far as Nelly was concerned, whose poor little 
heart was wounded and her mind confused, and who, in her position 
oifianciey felt this sort of formal reception of her by her lover's 
parents to suggest all kinds of strange doubts and miseries, and to 
throw uncertainty instead of security upon the bond which had been 
tied so tightly, yet so happily, in the cold, half-frozen garden but a 
little while before. No doubt that she loved Ernest Molyneux, or 
that his love made her perfectly happy, had crossed her mind then. 
She had been as full of gentle bliss as a girl could be, when she had 
stolen in with him into the drawing-room in the firelight, frightened 
lest any one should see how he held her hand, and yet unable to 
conceive how anything or any one in the world could be ignorant of 
the new great flood of light and joy which had flooded earth and 
heaven. In that beatific moment, however, no idea of settlements 
or negotiations, or the suggestion that Ernest might have done 
better, or that it was his business and hers to try to get as much as 
they could, had entered into her mind. There are well-seasoned and 
justly-regulated minds, even of twenty, which understand all these 
accessories as well as the oldest of us, and have no nonsense about 
them, and are robust enough to enter into the whole question " as a 
matter of business." But Nelly was not one of these. She had a 
great deal of nonsense about her. She was shocked, chilled, brought 
to a stand suddenly, in the first outset of her independent career. 
Her love seemed to have ceased to be real, now that it was being 
talked about and struggled over, and Ernest, Ernest himself— i — , 
She would not say, even in the depths of her own heart, any more 
than this ; but her poor little heart gave an inarticulate cry when he 
opened up his philosophy to her with so much confidence, and con- 
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gratulated himself that she knew nothing of business. Nelly did 
not know whether, perhaps, among the strange confusions of this 
world, he might not be right. She saw no way out of the maze. 
-She did not know how she herself, if left to herself, could have bet- 
tered it ; but her instinctive sense of what was noble and ignoble, 
lovely and unlovely, was deeply wounded. She was put out of har- 
mony with herself and every one. If life was so — if such gulfs were 
ready to open under your feet at your very first step in it, was it 
worth living? Such was the painful question, not yet put into 
words, that breathed through poor Nelly's heart. 

Mr. John Vane was on one side of her, and Ernest on the other ; 
but Mrs. Everard, who was a great conversationalist, had taken 
possession of young Molyneux, and was putting him through a 
■catechism. Nelly did not feel herself capable of talk, but the kind 
looks of her next neighbour were comforting, and he was touched 
by her downcast, yet bright, face. 

" Miss Eastwood," he said, " may I guess at something ? I am a 
stranger, but I am a connexion. You know your mother admitted 
my claims. This is a solemn family assembly to celebrate some- 
thing that is to make your happiness. Have I guessed rightly ; 
and will you forgive me, and let me make my congratulations too?** 

Nelly looked up, blushing and bright and sorry, and yery much 
tempted to cry. " Oh, Mr. Vane, I can't bear it," she said. 

" What, not the happiness ? I could bear a great deal of it if it 
ever came my way." 

** Has it never come your way ?" said Nelly, looking at him wist- 
fully. " But I did not mean — ^the happiness. I have always been 
very happy. It is the family assembly, and the talk, and the con- 
gratulations. If you don't know, you can't think how they hurt, 
how they " 

'* Take the bloom off ? " 

" I suppose that is it," said Nelly, with a soft little sigh. 

Vane, who had a great deal more experience than she gave him 
credit for, looked past her at her lover,, and concluded, on perfectly 
insufficient grounds, that Molyneux was not worthy of Nelly. The 
ladies of Ernest's family were not only convinced of the fact that 
Nelly was quite unworthy of hint, but that Frederick also was really 
misplaced in such a family. Why such ideas should be so readily 
entertained by the different halves of humanity, I cannot tell. It • 
was something in Nelly's tone and something in the cut of Ernest's 
nose which decided Mr. Vane. 

"And would it be impertinent of a stranger, who is a connexion, 
to ask if it is all settled," he said, " and when it is to be?" 

" Nothing is settled," said Nelljr, with a deeper blush than ever ; 
and after a pause she turned to him with a despairing simplicity, 
which he aid not quite understand. *' Mr. Vaxv^," ^^ ^^\^, *''* ^ 
should like to ask you something. You say \l\ias ueNtx cotDfc^o^ax 
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way. Yet you look as if one might ask you things. Do you think 
that people, relations, those who have been each other's dearest 
friends — or more than friends — I mean,'' said Nelly, " one's father 
or mother even — do you think they change to you, when your in^ 
terests are in opposition to theirs ?" 

" One's father or mother ? " said Vane, trying to follow her 
thought ; " but that must be so rare a case, Miss Eastwood." 

"You think so too?" said Nelly brightly, recovering herself in 
a moment. " That is my opinion ; but they tell me I know nothing 
of the world. How can one's interests be in opposition to those of 
one's own people ? Since ever I have known anything, I have been 
taught the contrary. I am so glad you think as I do." 

" But stop a little," said Vane, " perhaps we are going too far. 
Suppose we were to take an instance. Regan and Goneril felt their 
interests to be in opposition to their father's, and it did make a great 
change in them. If we were to ask more than we ought from our 
nearest relation, it would wound his sense of justice and his trust in 
us ; even love might be impaired. I have known men who threw 
themselves upon their friends to save them from ruin, real or sup- 
posed, and to whom there was no change of feeling. And I have 
Icnown others who made demands upon the same friends for no 
greater sacrifice, to whom it was given with a sore heart and a deep 
sense of injury. All the difference depends upon the circumstances.** 

Nelly grew wistful again ; she was not satisfied. " Tell me this, 
then," she said in a low voice, which he had to stoop to hear. " Is 
it natural that we should be always trying how much we can get, 
and they how little they can give ?" 

"Any one who told you so," said Vane indignantly, "must 
have the lowest and meanest conception" — ^then he caught Nelly's 
eye with a mingled look of fright and entreaty in it, which at the 
moment he could make nothing of, but which touched some in- 
stinct in his mind more capable of action than reason, and com- 
pelled him to change his tone. " I mean," he said, with a forced 
laugh, " that this is the conventional way in which we speak in 
society, which sounds terrible but means nothing. It is the 
fashionable cynical view, which we all pretend to take to hide the 
real feeling, which it is not English to show. How didactic 
you have made me. Miss Eastwood, and what a serious strain 
we have drifted into I I am afraid you will never sit next to me 
again." 

" Indeed, I will, and like it," said honest Nelly, smiling at him 
with her heart in her eyes. It seemed to Nelly that here was a 
sort of big brother, kinder than Frederick, wiser than Dick, who 
had suddenly come to her aid to disentangle for her that ravelled 
skein which had troubled her mind so much. She turned round to 
Ernest forthmthy and whispered something to him with a sweet 
compuncdoD, to make up for the m)usl\ce shi& had done him in her 
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heart. Mr. Vane, I am sorry to say, was not moved with like senti- 
ments. He gave a short, audible breath of impatience through his 
nostrils, which he ought not to have done, and glanced at young 
Molyneux over Nelly's head, and said to himself, " Confound the 
fellow !" I have observed that, towards a young man in Ernest's 
position, this is a common sentiment — ^with men. 

Innocent was on her cousin's other side. Mrs. Eastwood had 
hesitated much about this, feeling that at sixteen, and with no edu- 
cation, the girl ought not perhaps to be allowed to assist at a dinner 
party. But Mr. Vane's presence and the family character of the 
whole ceremony decided her. It was a very poor pleasure to 
Innocent. She was dressed in a black tulle dress, like nothing 
she had ever worn before, and which seemed to transmogrify her 
and turn her into some one else. Nelly had made a valiant effort 
to put up her hair, and give her something of the aspect of a young 
lady of the period, but this even Mrs. Eastwood had resisted, 
saying wisely, that if Innocent appeared with her hair hanging on 
her shoulders, as she always wore it, it would be presumed at once 
that she was " still in the schoolroom " (poor Innocent, who had 
never been in the schoolroom in her life !), a girl hot yet " out" 
She answered only ** Yes " or " No " to the questions Vane put to 
her, and would have stolen away from the drawing-room afterwards 
altogether if she had not been detained by something like force. 
The great Mrs. Molyneux took condescending notice of her, and 
plied her with a great many questions, all actuated by an idea of 
which no one in the family had the smallest conception. " I don't 
doubt they neglect her shamefully," she said to her daughter, after 
she had ascertained that Innocent neither played, nor sang, nor 
drew ; that she had never been to school, nor had a governess, nor 
masters, and that, in short, she knew nothing. 

I am quite unable to tell why this discovery should have given 
pleasure to Ernest's mother, but it did so, and was remembered 
and made use of afterwards in most unthought-of ways. But 
Innocent interested more people than Mrs. Molyneux. When Sir 
Alexis came into the drawing-room after dinner, he requested to 
be presented to the young stranger. " I think I knew her father," 
he said, and he went and sat by ber, and did his best to call forth 
some response. ** Since he cannot have the one, he is going to 
try for the other," said Mrs. Barclay in Mrs. Eastwood's ear. But 
whatever his intentions or desires might be, he did not make much 
of Innocent, who was frozen back into her old stupefied dulness 
by the many strange faces and fresh appeals made to her. " You 
remember your father?" said Sir Alexis, meaning to move her. 
" Oh, yes," said Innocent, but took little further interest in hearing 
about him. Perhaps, had it been Niccolo, he might have moved 
her more. 
. " Has she all her faculties ?" he asked, TiesitaJCm^, o^ ^€^^- 

M 2 
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^ Oh, yes, I think so. She has never been taught anything She 
has not got over her strangeness yet, and she does not care for any 
of us/' said Nelly, " except perhaps ^^ 

Here she paused, not venturing to add the name that came to 
her lips. Young Molyneux laughed, and took up the words. 

"Except, perhaps — yourself, do you mean.? You made a 
wonderful picture once of the cousin whom you expected ; how 
she was to be the most beautiful, clever, learned, accomplished of 
women, to throw everybody else into the shade ; and how, in self- 
defence, you would have to be cruel to her, to banish her to the 
schoolroom ^" 

" That has come true," said Nelly, smiling, "but it is the only 
thing. She is not Aurora Leigh." 

" She has a beautiful face," said Sir Alexis. They all looked at 
the girl when he said so, for her beauty was not of a kind which 
struck every beholder at the first glance. She was sitting quite by 
herself, in the comer which she preferred, with her hands crossed 
upon her lap, and her head half turned, following Frederick with an 
undivided gaze. She was not conscious of any observation. She 
had eyes but for him alone. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

ABOUT ANOTHER MARRIAGE. 

Frederick was in so strangely disturbed a state of mind that this 
evening's entertainment — as well as all the other incidents of these 
hurrying days, which seemed years as they passed, yet appeared to 
have raced by him helter-skelter as soon as they were gone — was to 
him as a dream. He did not seem to know what he was about. 
Whatever he did was done mechanically. He declined all 
engagements, never went to his club, went home of nights, and 
shut himself up in the library or his own room, smoking a greater 
number of cigars than he had ever done in his life before, and 
thinking of Jier, Tobacco may be said to be the food of love to 
the modern man, as it is the food of musing minds, and intellectual 
work or idleness. Frederick lighted one after another mechanically, 
and brooded over the image of Amanda. He thought of her in 
every aspect under which he had seen her. He recalled to his 
mind, in detail, the times when they had met, and everything that 
had been said and done. And there came upon him a hunger for 
her presence which he could not overcome, and scarcely restrain. 
She was not an interesting or amusing companion in any intellec- 
tual way. Her talk was the merest chit-chat. The amusements 
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and occupations she preferred were not of an elevated character ; 
she ignored or was bored by everything serious ; she was unedu- 
cated, sometimes almost vulgar. But all this made no difference, 
though he was sensible of it. He made, indeed, occasional efforts 
to throw off the spell that bound him ; to try, if not to forget her, 
at least to consider all the obstacles that stood between them. 
Their condition of life was entirely different, and to this Frederick 
was deeply sensitive. He had trembled to have Batty find him 
out at his club, or visit him at his office. He had accepted the 
man's invitation in haste to get rid of him, that no one might see 
the kind of person who claimed his acquaintance ; and, good 
heavens ! if that very man became his father-in-law ! Then 
Frederick acknowledged to himself that Amanda would be 
" pulled to pieces by the women." Men might admire her only 
\^o much ; but, notwithstanding Frederick's contempt for women, 
he felt the deepest angry humiliation at the thought that only men 
probably would approve of his wife — if she should become his 
V^ife. Then he had no means to gratify this sudden passion. He 
7iad been very lucky at the office, making his way by a series of 
deaths and misfortunes to a position which he could scarcely have 
hoped to hold for five or six years longer. Three or four hundred 
a year, however, though much for a public office, is not much to 
set up house upon, according to Frederick Eastwood's ideas. He 
had, like Nelly, five thousand pounds, but what was that.'* he said 
to himself, having the exalted notions peculiar to the young men of 
the period. For a young man, living at home in a handsome 
house, which cost him nothing, and where he could entertain his 
friends when need was, this was very comfortable ; but if he mar- 
ried, and had to keep up an establishment of his own, things 
would appear in a very different light. The marriage he ought to 
have made was with some one at least as rich as himself; he 
ought to have done as his father had done, whose wife had more 
than doubled his income. All this Frederick was deeply, sadly 
aware of. He knew that he ought to do exactly the reverse of what 
he wanted to do ; he knew that at the very least he ought to pause 
and consider carefully all the penalties, all the misery involved. 
But in the very midst of his wisest thoughts a sudden recollection 
would sweep away every scrap of good sense he possessed, as well 
as all that paramount regard for self which had carried him over 
so many hidden rocks and dapgers of which he alone knew. Per- 
haps it would be wrong to say that love had triumphed over self 
in this struggle. It was a victory more subtle still — it was the . 
triumph of the self of passion over the self of prudence and 
worldly well-being. It was gratification as against profit — delight 
against honour. I may, perhaps, judge him harshly, for this class 
of sentiment is one, I am aware, in which women, ai^ ^.^\.\.ci ^^^ -a^ 
want of understanding ; but the reader wiW dtc\dft Va. \isy« i"ax ^^ 
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credit of a generous passion, scorning consequences, may be 
attributed to Frederick Eastwood. I do not call this kind of frenzy 
love ; but there are many that do. Of the true being callea 
Amanda Batty he knew next to nothing, and what he did know 
would, had he been in his sober senses, have revolted his good 
taste, and disgusted all his finer perceptions. Even now he had a 
vague prevision that he would be bitterly ashamed of her, did she 
belong to him ; and a certainty that he would be more than ashamed 
of her belongings, whom already he loathed ; but the outside of her 
filled him with a hungry worship, which overcame his reason and 
all the sane portion of his mind. After he had forced himself to think 
over all the disadvantages, to represent to himself the descent into 
another sphere, the want of means, the horrible neighbourhood 
into which he would be thrown, there would suddenly gleam upon 
his mind that turn of her soft round shoulder when she flung away 
from him in disdain ; the dimples in it, the velvet texture, the 
snowy whiteness just touched with tints of rose — and all his wiser 
self was at once trampled underfoot. Yet he stood out bravely, 
fighting with himself after the same fashion but more strenuously 
than he had done on other occasions, when not a lawful love, but a 
wild, lawless desire for pleasure, possessed him. Never before had 
he made so long or so hard a stand. In the other cases not much 
had been in question — a bout of dissipation might carry with it a 
good many headaches, an empty purse, and, if found out, a slur 
upon that spotless character which it was Frederick's pride to main- 
tain ; but it could do no more ; whereas this would compromise 
his life. Would it compromise his life ? Might it not turn out for 
the best, as the other event did which had seemed to envelope him 
in ruin ? Could not he cut the Batty connexion altogether — make 
a condition that she was to be entirely handed over to him, and 
never inquired about more ? And must not his own innate refine- 
ment, his constant companionship, -reform the beautiful creature 
herself into all that could be desired ? This flattering unction some- 
times Frederick succeeded in laying to his soul ; but to do him 
justice he much more generally perceived and acknowledged to 
their full extent the obstacles in his way, and made his fight 
honestly, knowing what it was he was fighting against. 

Things, however, camo to a crisis before very long. He did not 
himself know how long the struggle lasted ; it absorbed him at last 
put of almost all consciousness of what was going on round him. 
He kept his usual place, got through, somehow, his usual work, ate 
and drank, and answered when he was spoken to, and knew nothing 
about it During this period perhaps Innocent was the greatest 
comfort he had. The spring had come with a boimd in the begin- 
ning of April, after a long stretch of cold weather, and when s3ter 
dinner he strayed out of doors to wander under the elms, and carry 
on his eternal self-conflict, it "was laXViet soothing to him than 
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otherwise when his cousin came stealing to his side in the soft 
twilight. Poor child ! how fond she was of him ! it was pleasant 
to have her there. She put her hand softly within his arm, and 
held his sleeve, and turned with him when he turned, as long as he 
liked, or at least until his mother's sharp summons startled them 
both, and called in the unwilling girl. 

" Why can't they let her alone when she is happy ?" he said to 
himself on such occasions. " Women are so spiteful." 

But when Mrs. Eastwood was otherwise engaged, or forgot, or 
got tired, as people will do, of constant interference. Innocent 
would stay with him as long as he pleased, saying scarcely any- 
thing — ^content only to be with him — ^making no demands on his 
attention. Sometimes she would lean her cheek softly against his 
arm, or clasp her hands upon it, with a touching, silent demonstra- 
tion of her dependence. 

"I am afraid they are not very kind to you," he would say, 
bending over her, in intervals when he had roused himself from 
more serious thought. 

But Innocent made no accusation ; she said, " I like you best," 
leaning upon him. Her mind was absolutely as her name. She 
thought of nothing better or higher in life than thus to be allowed 
to wander about with Frederick, doing whatever he might want of 
her, accepting his guidance with implicit faith. He had been the 
first to take possession of her forlorn and half-stupefied mind, and 
no one else had room as yet to enter in. 

This, as may be supposed, made Mrs. Eastwood very seriously 
uneasy, and produced remonstrances to which Frederick in his pre- 
occupied condition paid not the slightest attention. 

One evening, however, when he had come to the very verge of 
the crisis, she went out in the twilight, and took her son's arm. 

" If you must have a companion, Frederick," she said, attempting 
a laugh, " I am the safest. You cannot turn my head, or have your 
own turned. I wish you would pay a little attention to what I say 
to you." 

" Mother," he said breathlessly, finding himself forced at last into 
the resolution he had so long kept at arm's length ; "for the moment 
it is you who must listen to me." 

She was startled by the vehemence of his tone ; but kept her 
composure. " Surely," she said, " I am always ready — ^when you 
have any thing to say to me, my dear." 

" I have something to say — and yet nothing — nothing particular," 
he cried. " The fact is that circumstances — ^have made me thiiJc 
lately — of the possibility — of marrying " 

He brought out the last words with something of a jerk. 

" Of— marrying ! You, Frederick ? " 

" Yes, I. Why not ? There is no reason, that I kno^ csiC^^V^ 
I should not marry. There are Ndly and MoVyneyxsL s^x.Nim'^xsv^^SDfe 
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example. She is a great deal younger than I am, and he has 
nothing. I do not know what there should be to prevent me " 

" Nothing, my dear,*^ said Mrs. Eastwood softly ; " but before 
such an idea enters into a young man's head there are generally 
preliminaries. You intend to marry somebody in particular ? not 
just the first that comes in your way ? '* 

" You mean that I should have determined upon the person be- 
fore I suggest the event?" said Frederick. "One does naturally, I 
suppose ; but let us imagine that to be done, and there still remains 
a great deal to do." 

"Is this all you can tell me, Frederick ?" said his mother, aghast. 

" Well, perhaps it is not all. It is all I have any right to teU you, 
for I have taken no decisive steps. You must be aware, mother, 
that before I do so I must ascertain what your intentions are — 
what you are willing to do for me. I can't live with a wife and an 
establishment upon what I have. You would not like, I presume, to 
see your son in a back street, with a maid-of-all-work, living upon 
next to nothing." 

" Frederick, you have never given me any reason to suppose that 
you were thinking of this ; you have taken me by surprise. I can- 
not tell you all in a moment without any warning, without the least 
indication — Frederick, for heaven's sake," cried Mrs. Eastwood, 
struck by sudden terror, "tell me who is the lady ! do not keep me 
in this suspense. You cannot surely mean ^" 

She was about to say Innocent ; but with natural delicacy she 
paused, looking anxiously at him. 

" I don't mean anybody that you have seen," he said impatiently. 
" What is the use of going into particulars ? If I told you her name 
a hundred times over you would be none the wiser." 

" I am the wiser already. I am relieved of one fear," said Mrs. 
Eastwood ; " but, Frederick, more than ever, if this is the case, you 
ought to be careful about that poor child. How can you tell what 
fancies you are putting into her head ? You have made me most 
anxious, both on your account and hers." 

" Pshaw ! Mother, I wish you would put away those womanish 
notions of yours, and for once understand what a man is thinking 
of when he has a serious object in hand. Dismiss all this nonsense 
about that baby Innocent. If she is a little fool, is it my fault ? " 

" If I was in your position, Frederick, I should feel it to be serious^ 
and very much my fault." 

" Good heavens ! this is how you treat a man when he wants ta 
talk to you seriously. Will you pay a little attention to me for once 
without dragging in somebody else ? " 

" I have paid too much attention to you one time and another," 
said Mrs. Eastwood ; " and unless you can speak to your mother, 

Frederick, with proper respect " 

''Oh dear, yes f certainly, as much, as -^om like" he cried. "I 
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don't suppose you want me to say honoured madam, or go down 
on my knees for your blessing." 

There was a moment of silence, during which the fumes of this 
little quarrel dissipated themselves. He did not want to quarrel — 
it was contrary to his interests. And neither did she. 

" We need not make a fuss about it," he said, in a subdued tone. 
" It is natural enough. I shall be seven-and- twenty presently, 
which is not so unripe an age. I have got on well enough hitherto 
living at home, though I have never had a penny to spare, and I 
daresay there are a few debts here and there to look up ; but, of 
course, if I married, the thing would be simply impossible. We 
could not come and live with you here, even if we wished it, and 
unless you could make a tolerable allowance, of course it is useless 
for me to think of such a thing." 

" A tolerable allowance ! Frederick, that is what Mr. Molyneux 
is asking for Nelly." 

" rd see him at Jericho first," said Frederick ; " a miserly old 
villain, who has money enough to set up a dozen sons. Why should 
he come to you 1 I need not point out to you, mother, the very 
great difference there is between Nelly, who is only your daughter, 
and myself, the eldest son." 

" Has the lady anything ?" asked Mrs. Eastwood, skilfully making 
a diversion. " I hope she is very nice, my dear, and very good, 
both for your sake and my own ; and I would not for the world 
have you mercenary in your marriage ; but still I should like to 
know-^has she anything ? I take it for granted she has nice con- 
nexions, and every thing else satisfactory." 

" I don't know anything about her means," said Frederick, in a 
lordly and splendid way. ** That is a question I never thought of 
asking. She may be richer than I am, though that is not saying 
much, or she may not have a penny. I cannot tell you. That is 
the last thing I should have thought it necessary to ask." 

" And indeed you are quite right," said Mrs. Eastwood, faltering. 
She had herself inculcated this doctrine. Mercenary marriages she 
had held up many and many a time to the scorn of her family ; but 
it is one thing to make a mercenary marriage, and another to inquire 
whether the future partner of your days has anything — *' for her 
own sake," said Mrs. Eastwood. But as Frederick was in a dis- 
agreeable state of mind, and ready to take offence on the smallest 
provocation, she did not take up this view of the question. The 
great revelation itself was the chief thing to be considered. " May 
I not know something at least about her, Frederick ? Where did 
you meet her .? So it is this that has absorbed you so much for 
some time ? ' I have noticed it, though I did not know what it was. 
Is she pretty, is she nice ? Do I know her ? You will not refuse to 
tell me something about her, my dear." 

"I cannot tell you, for there is notlamg se.\X\^^. WN^ov^^^ifc 
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unfair to her' until I know myself," said Frederick ; *' but, mother, 
the first part is entirely within your power. And this is what I 
wanted — not to pour out any sentimental secrets into your ear, but 
to ask what I shall have to calculate upon. Of course,'* said the 
young man, whose veins were boiling with impatience, " unless I 
have some satisfactory settlement with you it would be dishonour- 
able for me to open my lips at all." 

Mrs. Eastwood was silent. She seemed to have lost the power 
of utterance. Was Molyneux right after all ? Was it to be a 
struggle to the death from henceforth — ^the children trying how 
much they could get, the parent how much she could withhold ? 
She had not heard this suggestion made in words ; but something 
like it she asked herself piteously, confused, and startled, and more 
shocked at herself for the shock and revulsion of feeling which this 
demand produced on her than with her son for making it. Was 
it possible that she was not ready instantly on the spot to give to 
him and all of them whatever they wanted to make them happy ? 
She had said it of herself, and she believed it, that had they asked 
for the heart out of her bosom, she would have given it, and a kind 
of horror of herself fell upon her when she felt for the second time 
a rising of reluctance and almost resistance within her. On that 
well-remembered morning when the first appeal of this kind had 
been made to her, when Frederick had come to her bedside and told 
her he was ruined, no such feeling had been in her mind. She had 
cast about instantly what was to be done, and had made her sacri- 
fice, with poignant grief for the cause, yet with a distinct pleasure 
in the power of succouring her boy. But this demand upon her 
excited no such feeling. Is it possible that a mother can deny her 
child anything that is for his good ? she had asked often enough — 
and now she herself was in the position of denying. It struck at 
the very root of all her past principles of action, of all that she had 
believed and held by throughout her life. What did she care for in 
this world except her children ? What was there in this world 
that she would not give up for her children ? And yet she had (it 
was incredible) arrived at a moment when two of them asked a 
sacrifice from her for their happiness which in the depths of her 
heart she knew herself unwilling to make. 

" You do not make me any answer, mother," said Frederick. 

" I cannot all at once," she said, feeling desperately that to gain 
time was the best she could do. " You forget, Frederick, that I 
was totally unprepared." • 

" But you must have foreseen that such a thing would happen 
some day," he said. 

*' I ought to have done so, no doubt, but I don't think I had 

thought of it Of course I hoped you would both marry," she said 

falteringiy. Stray and vague thoughts that the marriage of her 

children should not have involved as a matter of necessity this 
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attack upon herself floated through her mind — but she was so 
deeply penetrated by the absolute horror of her own reluctance to 
satisfy them that she felt unable to suggest any possible blame 
except to herself. 

" I must beg, mother," said Frederick, " that you will not speak 
of Nelly and myself as if we were exactly in the same position. 
Nelly has her fortune. Any further demand on her part is quite 
ridiculous. I, on the other hand, shall have the credit of the family 
to keep up. I shall actually be the head of the family on your 
death " 

On your death ! Is there any human mind which is not con- 
scious of a startling thrill and wince when these words are said ? 
Mrs. Eastwood nodded her head in acquiescence, but felt as if her 
son had calmly fitted and fired an arrow which went tingling into 
her heart. Of course, what he said was quite true. 

" I will consider the whole question carefully," she said, in a tone 
which changed in spite of herself, " and I will ask advice. It is 
strange to take advice between my children and myself, but you 
have often told me, Frederick, I did not understand business. I 
must think it all over carefully before I can give you any answer. 
I have the boys to consider too." 

This she said in a very low tone, not for Frederick, but for her- 
self ; for indeed it was at the bar of a private court of her own that 
she was standing, striving to defend herself, which was not easy. 
She said this humbly by way of explanation to the judge sitting 
there, who was a hard judge, and received no weak excuses. 

**The boys, pshaw!" said Frederick. " If Dick goes to India, 
and Jenny into the Church, they are both provided for. I do not 
see that you need to trouble yourself about the boys " 

" If you had gone into the Church you would have been well 
provided for," said Mrs. Eastwood. " Jenny may have difficulties 
too " 

" Oh, I would make short work with Jenny's difficulties !" said 
Frederick. That was totsdly a different question. He went on 
expounding his views to her about his brothers till Mrs. Eastwood 
found the evening cold, and went in shivering a little and far from 
happy. She had come to one of the enigmas of life of which the 
fin mot was yet to find, and out of which she could not see her way. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

AMANDA. 

Frederick's fever had come to a crisis. The next day was 
Saturday, and, without waiting his mother's answer, he went down 
to Sterborne in the afternoon. He could wait no longer. Ster- 
bome is a little town with a large old church. It would be almost 
a village but for the minster, which gives it dignity ; and all the 
people of the place are accustomed to consider their minster as 
their private property, and to exhibit it to strangers as something 
in which they themselves have had a hand, and for which thanks 
are due to them — and not only thanks, but shillings and sixpences. 
Frederick's arrival at the little inn was accordingly set down with- 
out doubt to the attractions of the minster ; and while he ate his 
luncheon the guides who particularly attached themselves to that 
establishment collected outside, to be ready for his service as soon 
as he should appear. 

" The minster, sir ? here you are, sir ! " said one sharp small 
creature, half man, half boy, with elf looks and unnaturally bright 
eyes. **rm the regular guide," said another. "Them fellows 
there don't know nothing — not a single haltar, or the names of the 
tombs as are all about the place." ** I can do do you a rubbing of 
the brasses, sir." " Here's photographs, sir, of all the favourite 
aspects." 

Thus he was surrounded and beset. He could have knocked 
them all down, with pleasure, as they struggled in his way ; but as 
that was not practicable, he threw their ranks into utter rout by 
saying plainly, "I don't want to go to the minster" — a speech 
which filled the crowd of Sterborne with absolute consternation, 
and almost produced an insurrection in the place. That any man 
should profess himself indifferent to the centre of their town and 
the world startled them beyond measure. " What did he come to 
Sterborne for, if not to see the minster ?" While they dispersed 
from his path, with an assured conviction in their minds that he 
must be an infidel and revolutionary, Frederick called the imp who 
had first offered his services. 

" I want to go to Mr. Batty's,'' he said. 

"To old Batty's!" cried the lad, turning a somersault on the 
spot : " here you are, sir." 

" He's going to old Batty's ! " cried one of the assistants : and 
there was a roar of laughter, which Frederick did not understand, 
but which made him angry by instinct. 

" Why did they laugh ?" he asked, when he had left that mob 

behind him, ana was following his guide through the High 

Street. i 
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" We all laughs at old Batty," was the reply. 

"For what reason?" said Frederick sternly: but his conductor 
only laughed once more. To tell the truth, there was no reason. 
The ragamuffins of the place had made a custom of it ; they 
" always laughed," but they could give no reason why. Neverthe- 
less, this very circumstance chilled Frederick. It was not power- 
ful enough to stop him in his enterprise, but it chilled him. His 
old self— his serious self — sprang up at once, and looked his infatu- 
ated and impassioned self in the face, and asked him how he would 
like to be the son-in-law of a man at whom the very ragamuffins 
laughed. His foolish self replied that the die was cast, that he 
had committed himself, and had no way of escape — which, indeed, 
was a mere pretence, since he had as yet neither seen the lady of 
his love nor any one belonging to her ; but it answered his purpose, 
and stopped the mouth of the gainsayer. 

Batty*s house was in the outskirts of the little town. It was an 
old-fashioned house, low and straggling, opening direct from the 
road, with a little brass-knockered door, raised by one white step 
from the pavement. The door opened into a long passage, at the 
end of which was another door, which stood wide open, showing 
a large garden, green and bright with the afternoon sunshine. Mr. 
Batty was not at home, the maid informed him who opened the door ; 
but if the gentleman would walk into the drawing-room or the 
garden she would see whether Miss Batty was visible. Frederick, 
in his restlessness and the agitation of his mind, preferred the 
latter, and went into the garden in a strange, tremulous state of 
excitement, scarcely knowing what he was about. 

The house had looked pretty and small from the front, with rows 
of small twinkling windows and a low roof ; but at the back the 
impression was very different. Various rooms built on to the origi- 
nal corps du logis stood out into the lawn, with great bow windows, 
with green turf at their feet and creeping plants mantling about 
them. One of these, evidently the drawing-room, displayed hand- 
some and luxurious furniture, of a tasteless but costly kind, through 
the softly fluttering lace curtains. The garden itself was large and 
beautifully cared for, showing both wealth and understanding. 
This gave a little comfort to Frederick's mind, for gardening is an 
aristocratic taste. He pleased himself with thinking that perhaps 
this was Amanda's doing ; for no one could suspect Batty himself 
of caring so much for mere beauty. He walked about the beds 
and bosquets with a surprised sense of pleasure, finding the sur- 
roundings so much more graceful than he had hoped — ^and began to 
feel that his passion was thus justified. Presently she would appear, 
and fill those paths with light It would be very different from the 
aspect under which she appeared in the London hotel. Here she 
was at home, surrounded by circumstances which she KexsRji Vva.^ 
moulded, which were sweetly adapted to "hex x acwWww^iox ^Oaa-ta^x 
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time he could see her as she was. A hope of something better than 
he had yet known, better than he deserved, stole over Frederick's 
mind, he had fallen in love with mere beauty — that beauty which 
is but skin deep, and which all moralists preach against. Could 
it be that in so doing he was to find goodness^ good taste, and 
refinement too ? 

While he was thus musing, the sound of voices reached him 
from one of the open windows. It was a warm afternoon, almost 
like sunmier. A glinmier of firelight made itself visible in at least 
two of the rooms, and in both of these the windows were open. 
Frederick had no intention of eavesdropping, but when he heard 
the voice which he remembered so well he pricked up his ears. I 
am afraid there are few lovers who would not have done so. At 
first the talking was vague — not clear enough to reach him ; but 
after a while it became louder in tone. The first to make itself 
heard was a voice which whimpered and complained, ^ After 
twenty years' work for him and his : twenty years !" it said ; and 
it wavered about as if the speaker was walking up and down the 
room with agitation. Sometimes she would stand still, and address 
the person to whom she was speaking, varying from complaint to 
anger. Frederick did not know this voice. It was oiUy when 
another speaker burst in, in a still louder tone, that the situation 
became at all clear to him. The second voice rang at once into 
his heart. It was melodious enough in its ordinary sound — ^a 
round, full voice, not without sweetness ; but something altogether 
new and unexpected came into it with these sharper and louder 
tones, — 

" You are free to go away whenever you choose," Amanda cried. 
" I will not be troubled like this. You know what all the doctors 
have said, and how wicked it is to worry me. No one can know 
better than you do. You are a wretch ; you have no kindness, no 
feeling. Because you have quarrelled with papa you want to kill 
me. What is the use of bullying me ? You know you can go as 
soon as ever you please. Go and be done with it. You are always 
threatening, always saying what you will do " 

" Go ! " said the other. " Oh, 'Manda, you to speak of feeling ! 
when I have been here twenty years, and taken care of you from 
your childhood. But you are as cold and as hard as a millstone, 
though you a^e so pretty. Oh, if people only knew how you can 
talk, and how heartless you are, and the things you say to your 
mother's own sister — her that has brought you up and taken care 
of you for twenty years !" 

"Taken care of me, indeed,** cried Amanda; "any servant 

could have taken care of me. You have been a nuisance since ever 

I can recollect: always reminding one that mamma was not a 

I^dy, and pulling us down as far as you could. What were you? 

Nothing but a lady's maid. Here you'vt been tried to be made a 
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lady of, and had handsome dresses given you, and all sorts of 
things. Of course it was for our own sakes. What was there in 
you to make us take any trouble ? You are old, you are plain, and 
vulgar, and disagreeable. What right have you to be kept like a 
lady in pa's house } You are only good enough to scrub the floor. 
Why have you always stayed on when nobody wanted you ? I 
suppose you thought you might marry pa when ma was dead and 
gone, though it's agamst the law. Of course that was what you 
wanted — to be mistress of the house, and get him under your 
thumb, and rule over me. Try it, aunty ! You won't find me so 
easy to rule over ! Just try ! An old, ugly, vulgar, spiteful creature, 
with no recommendation and no character " 

".'Manda, 'Manda," cried the other, " Oh, don't be so cruel! ^ 

" I will be cruel, if you call that cruel. There's more than that 
coming. What is the good of you, but to make a slave and a 
drudge of? Why should pa keep you but for that } Aunty, indeed ! 
He was a fool ever to let me call you so. And so he is a soft-hearted 
fool, or he never would have kept you on for years and years. 
If he had but asked me, you should have been packed off ages ago. 
You to put on airs, indeed, and say you won't do anything you're 
told to do ! Go, this minute, you wicked woman, and don't worry 
me. Fancy, me ! to sit here and listen to you as if you were 
worthy to be listened to — you who are no better than the dirt under 
my feet." 

^"Manda, you dare to speak like that to your own flesh and 
blood ! " 

" I dare do a great deal more," cried Amanda. *' I dare to turn 
you out of doors, bag and baggage ; and I will, if you don*t mind. 
You old Jezebel — ^you old hag, as pa says — ^you horrid painted 
witch — ^you wicked woman 1 Get out of my sight, or I'll throw some- 
thing at you — I will ! Go away ! If you are not gone^ in one 
moment — ^you witch — you old hag " 

Here a smash of something breaking told that the gentle Amanda 
had kept her word. There was a suppressed cry, a scuffle, a 
scream, and then the bell was rung violently. 

" Oh, I suppose it's my fault," cried the other voice, with a 
whimpering cry. " Bring the bottle out of her room — the one at 
her bedside. Give me the eau-de-cologne. Here's she been and 
fainted. Quick ! Quick ! 'Manda ! I didn't mean it, dear ! I don't 
mind ! Manda I Lord, you were red enough just noW — don't look 
so dead white ! " 

Was it Frederick's guardian angel that had made him an auditor 
of this scene ? The loud voice declaiming, the string of abusive 
words, the clash of the missile thrown, were horrible and strange to 
him as the language of demons. He was thunderstruck. Her 
language had not Sways been pleasant to him, but he vi^s \ssi\. 
prepared for anything like this • He walked >x^ %iid do^ivvcL ^%\a&s; 
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of mind which it would be impossible to describe. His first impulse 
was flight. There was still time for him to get away altogether, to 
escape from this horrible infatuation, to escape from her and her 
dreadful father, and everything belonging to her. Should he go ? 
Then he reflected he had given his card, and so far compromised 
himself. Was this sufficient to detain a man who had just been 
subjected to the hardest trial in the world, a sudden disgust for the 
woman whom be thought he loved? Frederick stood still, he 
paused, his heart was rent in two. He was within reach of her, 
almost within sight of her, and must he go without seeing her, un- 
worthy as she might be .? It was not necessary, he said to himself, 
that anything should follow, that he should carry out the intention 
with which he came. That was impossible — however lovely and 
sweet and fair she might be, he would not take a low-bred terma- 
gant into his bosom. No, no ! that was over for ever. But how 
could he go without seeing her, after he had given his card and 
announced himself ? This would be to expose himself to her wrath 
and her father's, in whose power to some extent he was. He could 
hear the voices through the open window as he wandered about the 
garden, arguing with himself. Should he go .'* Should he stay ? 
Strangely enough, though he had been told that agitation might be 
fatal to her, he was not anxious about her, though he surmised that 
she had fainted. His disgust took this form. If she were ill after 
her outbreak, she deserved it. On the whole he was almost pleased 
that she should be ill. She had humiliated him as well as herself, 
and he had a vindictive satisfaction in feeling that she was punished 
for it ; but further than this he did not go. No ; of course all was 
over ; he could never be her suitor, never ask her to give him the 
hand with which she had thrown something which crashed and 
broke at her companion's head. Never ! that was over ; but why 
should not he see her, behold her beauty once mor.e — ^give himself 
that last pleasure ? He would never seek her again ; she had dis- 
gusted, revolted, turned his mind away from her. But since he was 
already so near, since he had given his card, since it would be known 
at once why he went away, this once, not for love, but for scornful 
gratification of his contemptuous admiration, just as he would look 
at a statue or picture, he would see her again. 

This was the foolish reasoning with which he subdued the wiser 
instinct that prompted him to fly. Why should he fly ? A woman 
capable of speaking, acting, thinking as this woman had done, 
could no longer have any power over a man who, whatever might 
be his moral character, had still the tastes and impulses of a gentle- 
man. She had made an end of her sway over him, he thought ; 
that dream could never come back again. Nobody but a madman 
would ask such a creature to marry him. To marry him ? to be 
taken to his mother's house, and promoted into the society of 
gentlefolk? Never I He laughed bitterly at the notion. But, 
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thank Heaven ! he had not betrayed himself. Thank Heaven ! 
that merely to see her would commit him to nothing. No, he 
ended by convincing himself the most manly course was to pay his 
visit as if nothing had happened, to see the syren who was no 
longer a syren to him, but only a beautiful piece of flesh and blood, 
whom he might look at and admire like a statue. This was, he 
repeated to himself, the most manly course. The phrase was 
pleasant to him. To run away would look .as if he had no confi- 
dence in his own moral force and power of resisting temptation. 
But the fact was that there could be no longer any temptation in 
the matter. To see her, and prove to himself that disgust 
had altogether destroyed the fierce violent wild love which had 
swallowed up all his better resolution, was the only manly course 
to take. 

He was standing by one of the flower-beds, stamping down 
unconsciously with his boot the border of long-leaved crocuses 
which had gone out of flower, but quite unaware of the damage 
he was doing, when the maid who admitted him came back. 
She apologized for keeping him so long waiting. Miss 'Manda 
had been taken bad sudden — one of her bad turns — ^nothing out 
of the conmion — but now was better, and would he go up-stairs, 
please ? 

"Was she well enough to see him?" Frederick asked, with a 
momentary thrill of alarm, feeling his heart begin to beat. 

" Oh, quite well enough. They don't last long, these bad turns. 
You will find her a bit shaken, sir, and she didn't ought to be 
excited or put out, but she's better," said the maid. Better ! the 
scold, the termagant, the beautiful fury ; but still Frederick's heart 
beat at the thought of seeing her again. 

She was lying on a sofa close to the open window, looking 
very pale and languid, just as she had been on that delicious 
evening which he had last spent in her company, looking as if 
nothing but gentle words could ever come out of those lovely lips. 
The woman whom she had called Aunty, and whom she had been 
abusing, sat by her holding a white hand, which looked as if it had 
been modelled in ivory. Was that the hand ? One of poor aunty's 
cheeks was red as fire, as if she had been struck on it, and she 
had evidently been crying. But she was full of solicitude for 
her charge, placing the cushions behind her comfortably, and 
whispering and soothing her. Frederick asked himself if he had 
been in a dream. Amanda held out her other hand to him with 
gentle languor, and smiled at him an angelic smile. 

"Is it really you, Mr. Frederick Eastwood?" she said. "We 
have been wondering over your card. I could not think what could 
keep you here. Are you staying at the Court ? But Sir Geoffrey 
is not at home " 

" No ! I had business in this patt oi l\ve coMnVrj, ^xv^^ ^wy?gs*.'V 
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would avail myself of your father's invitation — that is for an hour o* 
two. I must return to town to-night," he answered, proud of his own 
fortitude, but feeling, oh, such a melting and dissolving of all his 
resolutions. 

'* That is a very short visit ; but I hope papa may be able to 
persuade you to stay longer,*' said Amanda. " You do not mind 
my receiving you on the sofa ? I have been ill. Oh, you must not 
be too sorry for me," she added, laughing, ** it was my own fault, — 
entirely my own fault. I allowed myself to get into a passion. I 
am sure you never did such a thing. Mr. Eastwood, is it not 
shocking? J got angry at poor Aunty, here. Yes, I deserve to be 
whipped, I know I do, — ^and I always am punished, though not 
more than I deserve. They told me you were in the garden. I am 
so much ashamed of myself, — did you know, Mr. Eastwood, what a 
naughty, naughty girl I was ?" 

"I heard — something," said Frederick, feeling all his armour of 
proof, all his moral courage drop from him. This fair creature, pale 
with agitation and exhaustion, smiling softly from her pillow, — 
caressing the hand of her homely attendant, — confessing her fault, 
this a termagant, a scold, a fury ! The thing was ridiculous. Let 
him disbelieve his ears, his eyes, all his senses, rather than give up 
his faith in her. 

" I don't know how to look you- in the face," said Amanda, put- 
ting up her disengaged hand to hide herself. ^* Oh, I know I have 
been so very naughty. Please forgive me. It makes me so ill 
always. I am not let off. I get my punishment, but not more than 
I deserve " 

"Don't speak of punishment !" said Frederick. He was ready to 
pledge his honour that no word which was not good and gentle 
could have come from those lips. Miss 'Manda sighed softly and 
shook her head. 

" I have not a good temper. I never had. Unless it is bom 
.with you, you can never get it by trying, — and then when I am 
agitated it makes me ill. Nobody must ever cross me, you know, 
Mr. Eastwood, or some day or other I shall die . It is dread- 
ful to think you may die any day without having a moment's time 
to prepare." She rounded off this doleful anticipation with a 
gentle sigh. She lay back upon her pillows with her colour begin- 
ning to come back, but with a delightful gravity on her face. She 
throw an inkstand at any one ? it was totally impossible, — 
though, indeed, there was a black mark on the carpet which a maid 
was mopping up, and a stain of ink on the front of Aunty's dress ; 
but this must have been accidental. Frederick looked at her and 
forgot his knowledge of the world, and threw away his independent 
judgment and the evidence of his senses. It must have been a 
mistake. He had all but seen it with his own eyes, but he felt it 
could not be true. If it had been true, "would the assailed woman. 
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she with the stain on her dress, be sitting by Amanda's side, still 
holding her hand, and soothing her ? It must have been an acci- 
dent. Nothing more easy than to push over an inkstand from a 
table. It was the simplest accident. He suggested it to himself 
first, and then he believed it strenuously. He drew his chair close 
by the sofa, and asked what he could do to amuse her. Could he 
read to her ? — what could he do ? 

" Oh, no, — if you can only stay for an hour or two, talk to me,'' 
said Amanda, " tell me about town. I hate this horrid little place, 
where nothing ever happens. When any one dies it keeps us quite 
lively. That is the only kind of amusement we can get. Yes, Mr. 
Eastwood, sit there, — you have town written all over you. It is so 
nice to see any one from London ; tell me how the parks are 
looking, and what ladies are most talked of, and what sort of dress 
is being worn. Tell me if there is any gossip going, or stories 
about anybody in high life. — Oh, I am so glad you have come 
to-day when I want rousing up. Do tell me all the London news.* 

Frederick, to do him justice, was not much learned in London 
news. Having been brought up by a good mother, he hesitated to 
repeat to this young woman the stories he had heard at his club ; 
for there are always stories floating on the surface of society, and 
they are always to be had at the club. After a while, moved by her 
persuasion, he did tell her some of them, to her intense interest 
and gratification, — a gratification which aroused Frederick's pleasure 
in telling, and made him forget his scruples. And while he amused 
her, and received the flattering reward of her interest and attention, 
he was again inflamed and taken possession of by her beauty. 
Everything in the shape of reason melted out of his mind as he sat 
by Amanda's side. All that he thought of was how to secure her, 
— how soon he could marry, and bind to himself that beautifulest 
form, that fairest face. If these had been the days when rash 
proceedings were possible, Frederick felt that it was in him to have 
carried her away to his den, as a wild beast carries his prey. The 
first moment that it was possible, as soon as they were left alone 
together, he poured out the story of his passion. He could not 
live without her, he said, — to go away again, — to tear himself 
from her side was an insupportable idea. Would not she have 
pity upon him? Thus this foolish young man, notwithstanding 
all warnings, notwithstanding the immediate interposition of pro- 
vidence and his guardian angel to save him from it, rushed upon 
his fate. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

WHAT THE FAMILY THOUGHT. 

Amanda was not so eager as her lover. She held back. To do 
her justice, though she was glad of the prospect of marrying a 
gentleman, and doubly glad, for reasons of her own, to have an 
Eastwood at her feet, she was in no hurrv to secure him ; nor did 
she show any unbecoming exultation in her conquest. Her father 
did, who had set his heart on the match. But Amanda had too 
much confidence in her own charms and superiority to be unduly 
elated, or to give her consent without all the hesitation which she 
thought necessary to her dignity. I need not say that Frederick 
stayed till Monday — till the last practicable moment ; that he 
loathed her father and everything surrounding him more and more 
deeply every hour ; and that his devotion to herself increased in 
heat and strength, through all her coquettings, her doubtfulness as 
to whether she liked him or not, and incapacity for making up her 
mind. 

" I have known you such a little while,'* she said. 

*' And I have known you such a little while,** cried Frederick. 

** But that is quite different," she said demurely, casting down 
her eyes ; '^ a woman's happiness depends on it sq much more than 
a man's." 

This was a pretty speech entirely in her rSl^/ but as coming from 
a woman who the other day had thrown an inkstand at somebody's 
head, the reader may perhaps be doubtful how far it is true. But 
it made Frederick more mad with passion than ever. The more 
she held back, the more eagerly he pressed and urged his suit. For 
this there were other reasons besides his love. He was a proud 
man, notwithstanding all the many voluntary humiliations to which 
he stooped, and Batty was insupportable to him. He despised and 
hated and loathed the man who knew his weakness, and had 
thrust himself into his confidence. He would have loathed any 
man who had done so ; but every point in Batty's character exag- 
gerated the intensity of his feelmg. His warm cordiality, his 
Siendliness, his satisfaction and good wishes, made Frederick recoil 
as from something poisonous and unclean. He could hardly 
restrain himself even while Amanda held his " fate " in her hands. 
Once the decision was made, he determined to lose no time — ^to 
press for an immediate marriage — to carry her away out of this 
man's reach — anywhere ; he did not care where, to get rid of him at 
any cost. And with the usual folly of men under such circum- 
stances, he actually believed that he should be able to do this ; that 
-be could impose his will upon Bally, anOi mo>3ML Amanda to his 
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way of thinking ; and that from the moment when he succeeded in 
marrying her, all would be right. He could crush all the bonds of 
nature ; he could subdue temper and disposition, and triumph over 
circumstances. All these Frederick was quite ready to tackle, and . 
did not doubt his power to overcome. The first step was the only 
thing that depended upon another; but when Amanda had con- 
sented — when she was his — then everything would become easy and 
plain. In the meantime, however, he was received as lover on 
probation, and had to make a number of pilgrimages Saturday 
after Saturday before the decision was at last formally made in his 
favour. During this time his family were in the dark, knowing little 
about Frederick. I need not say that their curiosity and ingenuity 
were warmly roused to find out his secret. This anxiety took a 
more practical form in the mind of Dick and in that of Molyneux, 
to whom, of course, Nelly had commimicated the family perplexity, 
than in those of the ladies themselves, who did not know how to 
find out anything except in the legitimate way. Molyneux, 
however, managed by accident to stumble against Frederick at the 
railway station, and thus discovered where he went ; while Dick 
by means of one of his fellow victims, who was reading with him 
under the same " coach," procured a natural history of Sterbome of 
an exhaustive character. When the name of Batty was mentioned, 
Mrs. Eastwood and Nelly looked at each other, and the whole 
became clear to them. They had not forgotten the name which 
they had but once heard. A great beauty — ^the daughter of a 
country doctor. Now, indeed, everything became clear. 

^ ril tell you what I'll do, mamma," said Dick ; " Trevor has 
often asked me to go home with him on a Saturday. I'll go— and 
I'll manage to see her, and bring you back the news." 

There was an eager assent on ail sides to this proposition ; and 
the mind of the family was kept in much suspense until Dick's 
return. For, as Mrs. Eastwood justly remarked, a coimtry doctor 
might be anything ; it might mean a gentleman, highly considered 
and well to do; or it might mean a bustling little country practi- 
tioner, with no position of any sort. Without further information 
it was quite impossible to divine which of these two were meant ; 
and everything depended upon the clearing up of the question. As 
for Molyneux, he was disposed to take the very gloomiest view of 
the matter. He thought that Frederick shoiild be " spoken to," 
and remonstrated with. The son of a Q.C., hoping shortly to be 
the son of a judge, does not look forward with any pride or satis- 
faction to the thought of becoming connected with "a country 
doctor." Ernest argued that a man of high standing would never 
have been so described ; a country doctor, he declared, could mean 
nothing but the most homely specimen of the profession — ^the work- 
house doctor, the village apothecary. He was uneasy on the sub- 
ject. He thought Mrs. Eastwood ougbt to b^ *^ N«rj %2CttiV "^si^ 
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that Frederick, for his own good, should have all the disadvantages 
of such a mesalliance pointed out to him. 

" It is not only a man's own comfort that is destroyed, but that 
of all his connexions," said Molyneux ; " everybody belonging to 
him suffers," and he insisted once more very sharply on the duty 
of the mother to be " firm," so strongly, indeed, that Mrs. East- 
wood took offence, though she did not say anything direct on the 
subject. 

" Ernest seems to be afraid that his connexion with us may do 
him harm in the world/* she permitted herself once to say to 
Nelly. 

" Oh, mamma, why do you judge Ernest so harshly ? " cried the 
poor girl. But Nelly, too, felt that if Frederick should marry the 
daughter of a country doctor, her own lover would be deeply an- 
noyed ; and she, too, was wounded and offended by this, though 
perhaps unreasonably. So many of the feelings which niake our 
weal or woe are unreasonable, and not to be excused. 

The household awaited Dick's return with much anxiety. He 
came up by a very early train, with a cold in his head, and misan- 
thropical tendencies generally. And Dick's report was not such as 
made the family more happy. 

"I met Frederick yesterday," he said. "The fellow accused me 
of coming to spy upon him. I asked him how I was to know where 
he went to amuse himself in secret ? I was at the Trevors', where I 
had often been asked. He blessed me, and that was all ; he dared 
not say any more. But wasn't he in a rage ! I did not feel very 
nice myself; for after all I was a kind of spy." 

" Indeed, I never thought of it in that light," said his mother* 
" You went to find out something about Miss Batty — not to spy 
upon Frederick." 

"Oh, Miss Batty! Miss Batty!" cried Dick; the recollection 
took away his power of speech. " She is a big, fat, fleshy sort of a 
creature, with red cheeks, and fuzzy hair in her eyes," said Dick, 
" a fringe of it hanging over her forehead, as you see some queer 
people in the streets ; said forehead about an inch high, dimples in 
her fat cheeks, and that sort of thing. A figure like a feather-bed, 
with something tied round the middle to maie a waist. Beautifiil ! 
if that is what you call beauty ! " 

Dick's taste was towards the slim and slight. This was his way 
of representing all Juno or Rubens-like beauty. Anaanda's magni- 
ficent sweep of shoulder and limb, her splendid fulness, represented 
to him weight and fat, nothing more. I need not attempt to de- 
scribe the cries of dismay with which his mother and sister received 
this description. Mrs. Eastwood gave a scream, when he came to 
talk of Amanda's figure, and put her handkerchief to her eyes. As 
for Nelly, she took her brother by the shoulders and shook him, .as 
jnuch as it wsls in her power to do. 
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*' You are not giving us a true account/' she said. " Mamma^ 
don't mind him ; it is plain he likes tiny people best. Tell us the 
truth, you wicked boy, I am sure she is handsome ; she must be 
handsome, even from what you say." 

" As you like," said Dick ; *' it is all the same to me." 

" She is like a lady at least 1 " 

" Well, if you think that is like a lady. She must weigh twelve 
stone ; not an ounce less." 

" If that is all you have to say against her," said Mrs. Eastwood, 
who was herself a good weight ; ** but, Dick, dear, don't talk any 
more nonsense. People have different ideas about beauty. And her 
father, the doctor ? Is he a proper sort of person ? Is he a gentle- 
man ? So much will depend upon that." 

" Her father, the doctor 1 " said Dick, with increasing contempt. 
He made a pause before he said any more to increase the effect* 
" He is a vet, and a horse-dealer, and a man without a bit of charac- 
ter, the jest of the place." 

Mrs. Eastwood gave a painful cry. Nelly echoed it feebly, 
standing in the middle of the room, with her face suddenly like 
ashes. Nelly's mind was not primarily concerned with Frederick- 
The idea which flashed through it was, must Ernest know this ? 
must he be told? She felt the humiliation keenly, with a pang 
such as she had never known before. It would humiliate her 
before him. He would feel humiliated by his connexion with her. 
For the moment it seemed to Nelly too bitter to be borne. 

"Are you quite sure, Dick?" she said faltering. "Is there no 
mistake ? " 

" I will write to old Miss Eastwood," said the mother. It was 
something to be able to get up, to hurry to her desk, to feel that she 
could do something, could inquire, at least, and was not compelled 
to sit down idle after receiving such news. 

" What good can old Miss Eastwood do ? " said Dick, who felt 
the authenticity of his own report to be called in question ; and, 
indeed, old Miss Eastwood could do no good ; to write to her to 
get further information seemed a kind of ease to the excitement of 
the moment. Before the letter was finished Mr. Vane came in, 
to make an innocent call, and hearing where Dick had been 
and how he had caught such a dreadful cold, proceeded to 
discourse upon Sterbome, lightly and easily, as strangers often do 
upon points of deadly interest to their hearers. 

" I have been all over that country," he said ; " I used to know 
the Eastwoods, your relations, very well ; indeed, I have a little 
box of a place close to Sterbome, which my sister is rather fond 
of. The Minster is the great attraction. Out of St. Peter's at 
Rome, I don't know a service so high — and she goes in for that 
sort of thing." 

" Do you know anybody called Batty ?" cried Kei\k^ yc^V^x \iasi«.. 
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She had come to have a great confidence in the man who looked 
at her so kindly, with eyes that had a certain regret in them — 
regret which flattered and consoled her somehow, she could not tell 
why. 

** EUinor ! " cried Mrs. Eastwood in dismay ; but it was too late. 

" Batty, oh yes, I know Batty. He is very well known to the 
ingenuous youth of that part of England," said Mr. Vane, " though 
I admire and wonder to think you should ask for him. Stop a 
moment, however, I know ; he has a beautiful daughter." 

" Then she is beautiful ! " cried Nelly. 

" Red and white, flesh and blood — big Dutch doll of a thing," 
cried Dick, thrusting himself into the conversation, in eager self- 
defence, without thinking of the contradiction in his words. 

"I suppose we are all flesh and blood," said Mr. Vane, "but I 
rather incline to Dick's view of the matter, on the whole. At the 
same time she is a beautiful creature. I don't believe she has any 
more soul than Mahomet would allow ; but she is the perfection 
of flesh and blood. By the way, she was once said to be engaged to 
one of the Eastwoods, I forget which, not Sir Geoffrey, but one of 
his brothers. I don't know how it was broken off*." 

" I heard of that too," said Dick, putting on an air of injured 
virtue ; '* you listen to all he says, but you don't put any faith in 
me." 

" No, I can't tell you exactly how it was broken off"," Mr. Vane 
went on, trying to recollect the details which might, he thought, 
interest in an easy way the relations of Charlie Eastwood. " But 
these stories are always disagreeable," he added, ** there is sure to 
be something discreditable on one side or the other. It is a bles- 
sing, however, to know that he did get out of it, which was the chief 
thing to be desired." 

In the dead pause that followed, in the look of despair which was 
exchanged between Mrs. Eastwood and Nelly, and the absence of 
all response to what he said. Vane, who was quick-witted, felt in- 
stinctively that something more was involved. He turned the con- 
versation at once to other channels, and after a while Mrs. East- 
wood withdrew with Dick, whose cold was becoming more and 
more demonstrative. When they had left the room there was 
another pause, which Mr. Vane made no haste to break, for if 
Nelly chose to be confidential with the man who was a "con- 
nexion," as he thought she had once or twice shown an inclination 
to be, John Vane was very far from having any objection. On the 
contrary, he was disposed to cherish the inclination. He was 
" interested " in Nelly. He thought there was a dissatisfaction 
and confused want in her, which it was sad to see. He thought 
Ernest Molyneux not half worthy of such a girl, and wondered 
rvhat she could see in him ; and if he himself could be of any com- 
fbrt or help to Nelly, why, what was the good of him but to be of 
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use ? He waited, leaving her to speak, to ask his advice, or confide 
in him, if she chose. 

"About this Mr. Batty?" she said hastily. "Oh, Mr. Vane, 
pardon me for troubling you. You say it was a blessing that 
Charlie Eastwood got out of his engagement. I hate that way of 
talking, as if a girPs happiness went for nothing. But I don't think 
you meant that ; is this Mr. Batty such a man that to be connected 
with him would be a disgrace ?" 

"Disgrace is a strong word," said Vane. "I do not think I 
would use such a violent expression ; but as a matter of feeling, I 
would rather not be connected with him ; and pardon me if I say 
what perhaps may shock you — I would like still less to be con- 
nected with her." 

« The girl ?" 

" Yes, the girl. It sounds brutal, I know ; but she is just the 
kind of girl whom one would tremble to have anything to do with. 
Beautiful, passionate, uneducated, undisciplined, taught to think of 
nothing but the gratification of the moment I am afraid of such 
a creature. The Lorelei is a joke to her. When you got into 
the hands of the syrens you were doomed, and there was an end 
of you ; but a woman like that with the command of a man's 
life " 

" Oh, Mr. Vane ! " cried Nelly, with her hands clasped, fol- 
lowing every movement of his lips with her eyes, breathless in 
her interest ; and then she burst suddenly into hot, momentary 
tears, and cried, " Poor Frederick I Poor Frederick ! " wringing her 
hands. 

Mr. Vane got up hurriedly from his chair. " Miss Eastwood, 
don't think I heard you, or will ever recollect, or attempt to connect 
with what we have been saying " — he began. Then looking at 
Nelly, who was crying, the man's heart melted within him. " If it 
will do you any good or give you any ease, tell me," he said, going 
up to her, and standing behind her ; " you may trust me never to 
say anything." 

" Oh, yes, I can trust you," said Nelly ; and then clasped her 
hands, and looked up at him. " You are a man ; you are a con- 
nexion; you are supposed to know better than we women do. 
QovXdyou speak to him, Mr. Vane?" 

He looked at her again, and shook his head. What could he 
say ? " I am not a friend, and no one but a friend could interfere. 
Even a friend would not be listened to in such a case," he said ; 
and then he added," If he loves her, he may have an influence upon 
her ; he may be able to make something better of her. And your 
influence and your mother's " 

Poor Nelly shivered. " It is not entirely of Frederick I am 
thinking," she said with a low, suppressed moan ; " I am. sel^^fe. 
too." 
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Mr. Vane seized his hat suddenly, and shook hands with her, 
and rushed away ! Nelly could not imagine why. She thought he 
was unfeeling, and she was very, very vexed and angry with herself 
for having confided in him. The last words had escaped her in 
spite of herself; but, then, he could attach no meaning to them, she 
was sure. 

When Frederick; came home that evening there was a grand 
iclaircissementy not of a perfectly peaceable nature. He accused his 
mother of having sent Dick as a spy after him to find out his move- 
ments, an accusation which had a certain truth in it. Dick for- 
timately was shut up in his room with his cold, so that no quarrel 
between the brothers was possible. When Frederick intimated that 
he was an accepted lover, and that his marriage was to take place iij 
six weeks, his mother and sister made an appeal to him, into which 
I need not enter. After a little fine indignation and heroic defence 
of his Amanda, Frederick became attendri, and gave her up to 
them as a burnt offering, and presented himself in the aspect of a 
martyr of honour, as men are in the habit of doing ; and they ended 
by taking his part, and. weeping over him, and consoling him. They 
agreed to endeavour to '* make the best of it," to " stand by the poor 
boy." Where is the family that has not in one way or other had a 
similar task to perform ? 

There was but one other member of the house by whom the in- 
telligence had yet to be received. Innocent heard it without any 
appearance of emotion. She had been wistfully curious about Fre- 
derick's absence, and had wandered about the garden disconsolately 
in the evenings, baffling by her strange deadness and silence all the 
attempts which the others made to replace him. Jenny, who had by 
this time come home for the holidays, did more for her than any of 
the others. He announced in the family that he meant to experi- 
ment upon her ; he took her out into the avenue, and declaimed 
Homer to her, to try what effect would be produced, — and he said 
she liked it ; I am of opinion also that she did. She had begun to 
feel a certain solace in company so long as no response was de- 
manded from her, and no attempt made to interest her and make 
her take part in feelings and opinions totally unknown. Jenny and 
his Greek were a consolation to her ; she did not understand, there- 
fore she would not be asked to feel, and he required no answer. She 
went through two or three days of this after Frederick's marriage 
was announced, and I suppose in the silence her faltering 
thoughts took shape ; for Jenny was nothing to her, nor Ellinor, nor 
their mother, no one but Frederick — and slowly she began to feel 
that this strange new event would separate her from him. It was 
from Dick that at last she asked help for the solution of her 
thoughts. 

" Frederick is to be married," she said, addressing him one day 
when they happened to be alone. It was in the garden, which in 
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summer was the home of the family, and the slow, lingering spring 
had changed into summer that year almost in a day. 

Dick was almost as much surprised as if the lime-tree under 
which he sat had suddenly disclosed a questioning Dr>'ad. " Fre- 
derick ? yes, he is going to be married, more fool he," cried Dick, 
shutting up, on the chance of conversation, the book which he did 
not love. 

" What does it mean ?" said Innocent again. She had come to 
his side, and was standing by, questioning him with her great, 
steady eyes. The good young fellow thought to himself that she 
must be an absolute fool to ask such a question, and did hot know 
what to reply. 

" Mean ? — " he said confused, casting about for words. 

" Does it mean that he will go away from here ?'' said Innocent, 
" I do not know English ways. Will he go away, — will he have her 
with him instead ? Will he never come back, never to live, to be 
here always ? That is what I want to know." 

"Of course not," said Dick. " Why any child knows that when 
a man marries he goes away with his wife to a house of his own." 

"Will Frederick have a house of his own ?" 

" Of course, — I suppose so, — if he can afford it," said Dick. 

"And she will be with him always?" she asked in a musing 
tone. 

Upon which Dick burst into a great laugh, which silenced Inno- 
cent ; but she had not the least idea why he laughed. Her mind 
was too much intent upon one subject to mind anything else. Fre- 
derick had brought a photograph of his betrothed to exhibit to his 
mother, and Innocent was seen bending over it and examining it 
long and closely. Next morning it was found on the table torn up 
into little fragments. The house was disturbed by this, for Frede- 
rick gave his mother and sister credit for the destruction of the 
image of his love, and accused them of want of consideration for 
himself, and many another sin against his mightiness. Both the 
accused ladies, however, suspected how it was ; Innocent had torn 
it up quickly and quietly after she had looked at it. She had done 
it with no vindictiveness, but with a quiet solemnity, like an ad- 
ministration of justice. " Why did you tear it up ?" Nelly said to 
her, a day or two later. 

" Because I do not like her," said the girl steadily, not rejecting 
the blame. 

'* But, Innocent, though we may dislike people, we cannot destroy 
them — nor even their portraits," said Nelly. 

" No," said Innocent, " but it would be better if she could be 
destroyed," she added, speaking low. 

" Hush, — hush, — ^why do you say so ? She has not done any- 
thing wrong " 

Innocent made no immediate answer. Hec iaic^ \^ai^ Ockashsi^^ 
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from its wistful blank to an almost haggard look of sadness and 
pain. She turned away from Nelly, who was half angry and half 
sjrmpathetic. The strange thing which they could not understand 
was, that she had no apparent anger against Frederick, or painful 
feeling towards him. She was not angry. A sinking sense of lone- 
liness came over her when she thought of his departure, but no 
offence against him. — She was as ready as ever to go to him in the 
garden, to walk with him, to cling to his arm. — Once, even, she 
ventured to do what no one else did, — she remonstrated. This was 
within a few days of his marriage, when all opposition was stopped, 
and nobody made any attempt to change the inevitable. They had 
been walking up and down together for some time, he saying 
nothing, she to all appearances passive as usual, — ^when, quite sud- 
denly, without any warning, she spoke. 

" Frederick ! I wish you would not marry. — ^Why should you 
marry and go away 1 I do not like her face. If I had known that 
you would go away, I should have stayed in Pisa. Cannot you give 
It up ? — I do not like you to marry. Oh, stay with us, stay ! " 

Frederick had stared at her when she began, — now he burst into 
fits of unconquerable laughter. There was something insulting in 
its tone which touched some chord in Innocent's nature. She went 
away from him without a word, and for days spoke to him no more. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

AFTER A YEAR. 

It is impossible for any story, unless comprised within a very short 
space, to be written in full detail, and therefore I must beg the 
gentle reader to pardon me if I pass over a little more than a year, 
jumping over the marriage of Frederick Eastwood and all its 
attendant circumstances, which, indeed, was not pleasant to dwell 
upon. To make this event possible Mrs. Eastwood had to sacrifice 
a portion of her income, which she did with a pained and miserable 
sense of unwillingness. It would be impossible for anything to have 
been more repulsive or disagreeable to her than the marriage itself, 
and yet she had to subtract largely from her own living to render it 
possible. I cannot rightly tell why she did not resist this claim. It 
was partly, I think, out of horror at herself for being reluctant to 
sacrifice anything or everything to secure " the happiness" of one of 
her children — a fictitious motive, but one which had great force with 
her. The consequence was that old Brownlow, who had seen all 
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the children grow up, and to whose services and lectures they had 
been used all their lives, had to be "put down'* like the carriage. 
Mrs. Eastwood could no longer afford a costly and solemn butler ; 
she laughed tremulously at the idea that this was a grievance, and 
declared aloud that she had always preferred having maids to wait 
at table. But it was a grievance, for Brownlow was an old and 
faithful servant, upon whom Mrs. Eastwood had relied much, and 
he married the cook, also a most important functionary in the house, 
and disordered the establishment from top to bottom. Nobody but 
the Molyneuxes thought the less of Mrs. Eastwood because the 
door at The Elms was now opened by a nice-looking maid ; but 
they did note her descent in the social scale, and this was very irk- 
some to her. Brownlow became the greengrocer of the district, and 
was always at hand round the comer among the beetroots and 
cabbages, ready to respond to any call, and to wait at all the dinner- 
parties ; but still it was not the same thing as having a man in the 
house. No carriage and no butler ! These things she had given 
up for Frederick, and what was she to give up for Nelly when the 
time came ? The fact was, however, that Nelly would not allow 
the time to come. Things remained almost exactly in the same 
position as they had done at the beginning of this story, so 
far as Nelly was concerned. Ernest Molyneux still went and came, 
occasionally taking upon himself the aspect of son of the house, but 
quite as often making himself generally disagreeable, making 
speeches which were sharply sarcastic or ill-tempered, under the 
guise of civility, to Mrs. Eastwood, and torturing Nelly with heats 
and chills of feeling. He had taken no step to make the marriage 
possible in his own person. He was as idle as ever, lounging about 
his clubs and The Elms, interfering with all their arrangements, a 
man with nothing to do. Now and then he wrote an article in the 
Piccadilly or in the Daily Treasury ^ and thus kept up the charactw 
of being a literary man, and making a great deal of money by his 
writings. But his profession was just as much and as little to him 
as on the day when he had told Mrs. Eastwood that he would not 
press for an immediate marriage. He did not press for it now. He 
felt with all the clear-sightedness of personal extravagance how 
many disadvantages there would be in having to set up an establish- 
ment of his own, and felt that the changes involved would bring 
more discomfort than additional happiness. A little more of Nelly 
would be purchased somewhat dearly by the change in position, in 
money to spend, and in responsibility of every kind ; and at present 
he could have a very sufficient amount of Nelly's society without 
these attendant troubles. His father, for his part, held himself 
good-humouredly ready to " do as much as the other side," when- 
ever, as he said, Ernest and his young lady made up their minds, 
but in the meantime regarded the whole matter m^Sx "a. ^^-tf^cscc 
cynical amusement, watching the process 'b'^ ^YaOci, ^s\\a ^<2>>a!^px^ 
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"the old mother'* staved off the moment when, along with her 
daughter, she would have to part with some of her money. " Knows 
the value of money, that future mother-in-law of yours," he would 
say to Ernest, chuckling ; " you don't get it out of her so easily as 
you do out of me." And this was Ernesfs own opinion. To get as 
much as he could out of her was clearly the principle on which he 
must go if he married. She was " the other side." 

This is, I suppose, a very common state of affairs, and one which 
is found existing everywhere ; but it is difficult to describe the effect 
it produced in the house where a little while ago each believed 
himself and herself ready to give up anything or everything for the 
other, and in which there was but one heart and one aim. Mrs. 
Eastwood was driven from her old standing-ground altogether. She 
had no longer any faith in herself or her motives. She felt all the 
gentle security of well-doing, which had been in her life, to glide 
away from her. She was not willing, as she thought she had been, 
to denude herself for her children. Their desire to get as much as 
they could out of her, revolted her mind and chilled her heart. 
Frederick had left her in no doubt that this was his sentiment. And 
Nelly ? Could Nelly be of the same mind ? Oh, no, not Nelly ! 
but, at least, Ernest, who was to be Nelly's husband, who would 
take her from her mother, and no doubt persuade her to think with 
him — at least, when she was his wife. Mrs. Eastwood felt that the 
virtue upon which she had made her stand, the great principle of 
her life, no longer animated her, and she no longer believed in 
herself. She felt that her children were no longer wholly hers, but 
had become separate, and even antagonist powers thinking chiefly 
of themselves ; and she ceased to believe in them. Thus her entire 
moral atmosphere was changed, the foundations of the very earth 
unsettled, the time put out of joint. She groped vainly for some- 
thing to guide her out of the maze, and found nothing. Her comely 
face became full of anxious lines, and care crept over her like a 
cold shadow. This was how the changes, present and to come, in 
the family existence, affected its head. 

Nelly was, if possible, still more painfully divorced from her old 
gentle ease and sprightly quiet. She had begun life for herself, and 
the beginning was, like all beginnings, a fight and struggle. The 
new required her to be faithless and disloyal to the old ; the old 
could not conceal a certain grudge and painful antagonism to the 
new. She was placed between, feeling herself dragged on either 
side — dragged asunder, the peaceful unity of her existence turned 
into a perpetual struggle to please both parties, to serve two masters, 
to be loyal at once to her lover and to her mother. Nay, the 
struggle was still more complicated : for Nelly had not only to 
serve two masters, but to content and satisfy a third party, a new 
being altogether — herself— another Nelly, who had risen up and 
sat In judgment upon her. No inquisitor was ever so hard uoon a 
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poor girl as was this other self — ^this new, severe, enlightened Nelly, 
who sat, as it were, at the very springs of her life, and watched 
them from their earliest outflow. Even when the poor Nelly in the 
flesh had made what seemed to her a very successful compromise, 
when she had done her very best, and had pleased both sides, and 
served both masters, the spiritual Nelly would come down upon her 
like a wolf on the fold — would convict her of falsehood, of paltering 
with what she knew to be right, of mean expedients, and a base 
policy of time-serving. Poor child 1 it was true she had become a 
time-server. She said one thing to the one, another to the other. 
She tried in a hundred little stealthy ways to " bring them together," 
to resuscitate the ancient friendship between them. She told each 
of pretty speeches the other had made, and kept a dead silence as 
to the speeches, anything but pretty, which she had often enough 
to listen to. Not only was her heart torn asunder, but her mind 
was confused in its sense of right and wrong. Many things which 
seemed abstractly right had become impossible to her ; and some 
that were wrong were so natural, so necessary ! She was unhappy 
in her home, and, with cruel mortification, she perceived that the 
other home, to which she had naturally looked forward, was reced- 
ing into the distance. It was to be purchased only by despoiling 
the present. A certain impatience, almost by ryioments, ripening 
into disgust, sometimes moved her in respect to her betrothed. Her 
heart sickened sometimes at his suggestions — at the tone in which 
he spoke. He wanted all the rest qf the world to bestir themselves 
on his behalf ; i,ac he himself had no idea of bestirring himself. He 
thought it natural that sacrifices of all sorts should be made to bring 
about his happiness — only not by. him. 

" But we are young," poor Nelly >yould say ; " wc can put up with 
anything'. What does it matter ?" 

"It matters a great deal," Ernest would answer. ** We are young; 
it is our time for enjoyment. They have had their day. You don't 
suppose our fathers and mothers feel half as keenly or enjoy half as 
much as we do ? Then why shouldn't they give up, and let us have 
the means of enjoying ? I don't understand that sort of dog-in-the- 
manger philosophy," said the young man, with a loftiness of mo- 
ralizing which almost impressed Nelly, in spite of her higher 
perceptions. 

She was seated in a low basket-work chair under the lime-trees, 
looking up with puckers of care upon her pretty forehead which had 
no business there, at the self-absorbed countenance of her lover. 
He was cutting down the young lime-shoots which grew up in a 
miniature forest round the trees, with a little cane in his hand. It 
was autumn, and the leaves fell at ever}' stroke. He had one hand 
in his pocket, careless, yet disappointed ; laying down the law, and 
feeling himself above its action. Nelly gazed at him with a msit^^ 
inquiry — a close, anxious, silent investigatVoti, ^V\Oa. ^'^ covaS.^ ^^x 
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herself have explained. Yes ; she was interrogating Nature and 
circumstances, and the present and the future ; puzzled between 
her own instincts, her own ancient certainties of belief, and the 
philosophy of him who ought to be more to her than all else on 
earth. He was cleverer than she was, better able to express him^ 
self : was he more right than she ? Or was he wrong, ^ wrong — 
wrong in feeling, in principle, in all that makes a man ? Whs^ a 
question this was for a girl to ask herself ! And she did not ask it^ 
but only looked up at him, mutely wondering, trying to penetrate 
the real meaning that was in him — a meaning which must, she fdt, 
be better and higher than anything he said. 

Through the same old garden in which these two were seated 
another figure was visible, passing and repassing under the distant 
trees. This was Innocent, who had changed too, and developed 
in her way, during the interval which had been of so much import- 
ance to her. Her face had scarcely altered, for her mind was 
waking up but slowly, and it still retained the half vacant, half 
dreamy look habitual to it. But a change had come over her aspect 
generally. She had been assimilated in appearance, as much as 
circumstances permitted, to other girls of her age. Her hair had 
been put up, much against her will, though she had strenuously 
resisted all ihe modem mysteries of hair-dressing. In this point 
Alice had been invaluable to her ; for Alice was old-fashioned, and 
looked with grim contempt at the devices, which even Nelly was 
not strong-minded enough to reject, for increasing the volume of 
piled-up hair with which the young ladies of the day disguise the 
shape and exaggerate the dimensions of their pretty heads. Alice 
drew Innocent's hair into a knot behind, loosely coiled and of no 
great magnitude. Even thus it was seldom "tidy," I am sorry to 
say, being somewhat short for such treatment, and often fell loose 
in a wandering, half curled lock upon her shoulders. Her dress, 
too, was still simplv made and free from furbelows ; but it was kept 
within a respectful distance of the fashion — enough "not to be 
remarked," which was Mrs. Eastwood's horror. Mrs. Eastwood, 
indeed, fdt that Innocent was scarcely safe from that misery of 
being remarked; but consoled herself that, though the girl was 
nearly eighteen, she was scarcely, properly speaking, " out :" and in 
such cases, as everybody knows, plainness of dress is in the best taste 
and a mark of distinction. What was still more remarkable, how- 
ever, was that Innocent held a book in her hand as she went up 
and down the Lady's Walk under the arching trees, which now and 
then sent down a leaf flickering through the softened daylight upon 
her, or upon the open page, an occurrence which sent her thoughts 
astray continually. The girl would look up with a vague soft smile 
on her face when this occurred, up and round as if half hoping to 
see some concealed playmate among the branches or behmd the 
bole of a tree, and then would breathe a gentle little sigh and return 
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to the book. Innocent was struggling with the difficulties of educa^ 
tion at this moment. She was reading, or trying to read, history, 
endeavouring now and then, by. help of her own voice, by whisper- 
ing it half aloud, and thus cheating herself into attention, to master 
something about Elizabeth and the Marys, her of Smithfield and her 
of Scotland. She had undertaken this study by her own desire, 
curiously enough, having come to feel herself deficient. When a 
girl of nearly eighteen feels herself deficient in education, what can 
the most well-meaning of friends advise her to do ? 1 need not say 
that Mrs. Eastwood's sense of propriety had long ere now secured a 
music master for Innocent, and that by this time she could play a 
little on the piano, not cleverly, but yet with a certain dreamy 
faculty, amusing herself with long-drawn chords and fragmentary 
combinations of her own. She could speak French and Italian, and 
even a little German, thanks to her foreign education, and she had 
no taste for drawing. What more than this could be done in the 
way of education for her ? She had the same novels to read if she 
chose which came from Mudie*s periodically for the rest of the 
family, and she was recommended to "take a book" by everybody 
who saw her seated, as she was seen so often, with her hands in her 
lap, doing nothing. But it was only within a very recent time that 
.Innocent had begun to take this advice. She had been laughed at 
for her ignorance, and the laugh had touched her for the first time ; 
and here she was accordingly, poor child, on this sunny, hazy autunm 
afternoon, straying up and down, up and down the Lady's Walk, 
reading half aloud to herself, about the dead controversies, the na- 
tional struggles of which she knew nothing. The Queen of Scots even 
was to her but a printed name. She knew nothing of the story, nothing 
of the woman for whom partisans still fight, though she has been 
dead these two hundred years. She read over with her whispering 
lips the curt record of events which once made blood flow and 
hearts beat, insensible to them as though they had been mere revo- 
lutions of machinery. The leaf which dropped on her book was 
real, and so were the pebbles which caught her foot as she strayed 
on, not looking where she went ; but the history was a dead thing 
so far as Innocent was concerned, and she herself was no more 
real than the history. What did she there, a stray, half-awakened 
soul, among the facts of that ordinary everyday scene ? She was an 
embodied <&eam, scarcely realizable even by herself, and her occu- 
pation was as unreal as she was, as she strayed like a vision, appear- 
mg and re-appearing between the openings of the trees. 

"Is it reily true," said Molyneux, suddenly departing from the 
graver subject, " that old Longueville has fallen m love with that 
child. Innocent ? It isn't forbidden, I believe, to marry your grand- 
father, but only your grandmother, eh Nelly ? Are you jealous ? 
First of all he wanted you " 

" He never wanted me." 
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" Oh, it is very well to say so now ; but it .was that, you know, 
that brought me to the point." 

" If you did not want to be brought to the point, it is a pity that 
it should have happened through a mistake," said Nelly, driven into 
momentary crossness by the complication and confusion of her 
feelings. But Molyneux did not want to quarrel. He only laughed 
lightly. 

" Perhaps I am the best judge whether it was a mistake," he said, 
"but in the meantime he is going in for Innocent. Is it true ?" 

" He has said something to mamma ; but not enough to build any 
story upon, or to be talked about " 

*'By George !" cried Molyneux, "it is about to come to a crisis 
before our eyes. There is your mother calling fot Innocent, and I 

know Longueville's there . Now this is what I call exciting. 

Innocent ! Innocent ! don't you hear your aunt calling you t She's 
got a new doll for you," he said, laughing, as the girl came slowly 
past them. " A good strong india-rubber affair, warranted not to 

break, that can walk and talk, and say . She doesn't take any 

notice," he added with some disappointment. " What is she always 
dreaming about? She has got over all that nonsense about 
Frederick " 

" Please don't talk so lightly," said Nelly, still cross in spite of 
herself. " There never was any nonsense about Frederick. She 
liked him best, for she knew him first. She has never taken to us 
very much. I don't know whether it is our fault or her fault ; but 
there was nothing like what you say." 

Molyneux laughed again. " It does not matter," he said, " though 
you are very contradictory, Nelly. Of course you are jealous, that's 
what it is. Lady Longueville, with a handsome house in town, 
and half-a-dozen in the country, with diamonds and an opera-box, 
and everything that's heavenly. Confess now you do feel it. All 
this going to your little cousin !" 

Nelly's eyes flashed. Few people see the joke of which they are 
themselves the subject, and Nelly was not superior to the rest of 
the world ; but she had learned the wisdom of restraining her first 
outburst of feeling. She rose from her seat under the tree, and, 
going' a little apart from him, watched Innocent making her way 
slowly through the gleams of sunshine and bars of shadow to the 
drawing-room windows, which were open. When the girl went 
slowly in through the open window, Nelly breathed forth a little 
sigh. " Poor child !" she said. She was thinking more of her own 
strange position than of anything that could come to her cousin. 
How little she had foreseen the perplexities, the chill doubts, the 
weakening of faith, the diminution of feeling, the irritation and 
weariness which often filled her now ! Innocent could have no 
such experience ; she was not capable of it ; but the one girl threw 
herself into the position of the other, with a liveliness of feeding 
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which the circumstances scarcely called for. She forgot that Sir 
Alexis was as unlikely to inspire love as Innocent was to feel it. 
** I wonder what she will say ?" Nelly murmured, with her eyes fixed 
on the window by which Innocent had disappeared. 

*^ Say ? nothing ! there is one advantage of taciturnity. She will 
let it all be settled for her. A lucky girl, indeed ; your mother must 
have played her cards very well," said Molyneux, with real appro- 
bation, '* after you and I foiled her, Nelly, by our precipitation, to 
catch the great prize for her niece. You look angry. I think it 
was extremely clever of her, for my part." 

" Ernest," said Nelly quickly, " I wish you would go. If you 
don't, I feel sure we shall quarrel, and I would rather not quarrel," 
cried the girl, with tears in her eyes. " Please go away." 

" Why, Nelly ? you are out of temper " 

" I am out of everything," she cried, " out of heart, out of hope, 
out of " 

" Not out of love ?" he said, drawing her hand through his arm. 
He, at least, was not out of love. And Nelly cried, but let him 
soothe her. Was not she his, bound to him for ever and ever ? 
Was it not hers to forgive, to tolerate, to endure all things ? If he 
seemed to think amiss would not that mend ? All this went through 
Nelly's heart as her brief hot passion of tears relieved the irritation 
in her soul ; but still the irritation was there. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A PROPOSAL. 

Innocent walked in unsuspectingly through the great open win- 
dow in the drawing-room, which looked dusky and dim after the 
sunshine. The flowers peeped through the glass doors of the con- 
servatory, and her own in:iage in the great glass over the mantel- 
piece seemed to confront her as she came in. Mrs. Eastwood rose 
from the sofa, close to the window, where she had been sitting 
beside Sir Alexis. She took Innocent's hand. The other hand still 
embraced the history book, which she was holding close to her 
breast. Mrs. Eastwood looked into the girl's face tenderly, with ap 
anxious gaze, to which Innocent gave no response. " I wonder if 
she will understand ?" she said, tiu-ning to Longueville^ who had 
risen from the sofa. " I think, I can make her understand," he 
said. And then Mrs^ Eastwood put her arm round the girt and 
kissed her. Innocent had ceased to be surprised awd \xxv^"a3C\^\sX <5k^ 
tiie kmdness by which she was surrouuded. T\io^d=^ ^^ ^\S\\q««. 

O 2 
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little part in the life of the family, it began to seem natural to her 
that people should feel, and that they should talk, and laugh, and 
cry, and conduct themselves as it once seemed so strange for them 
to do. She was not surprised now at any "fuss" that was made. 
She accepted it quietly, taking little part in it. But for the moment 
this scene did indeed appear like a dream ; the unexpected kiss, the 
words to which she attached no definite meaning, the something 
evidently connected with herself, which they settled before her 
eyes ; even the air of the room seemed full of a certain whispering 
curiosity, interest, and suspense. Innocent felt that something was 
about to happen, without knowing how. Was she to be sent away.f^ 
Had something occurred that involved her fate ? She looked, no 
longer quite passive, with a little tremulous wonder and doubt from 
one to the other. Then Mrs. Eastwood, who had been holding her 
hand, kissed her again, and there were tears in her eyes. 

" Sir Alexis has something to say to you, Innocent. Give him 
your attention," said Mrs. Eastwood, " and when you want me, you 
will find me in the dining-room. My poor dear child — God bless 
you 1 " cried the kind woman, and hurried away as if afraid to 
commit herself. Then it was the turn of Sir Alexis to advance, 
which he did, looking, as Innocent thought, strangely at her, as if 
he had something terrible to conmiunicate. He, too, took her hand, 
and led her to the sofa, to the place from which Mrs. Eastwood had 
risen. ** Innocent," he said softly. 

She looked at him with scared and anxious eyes. She was not as 
she had been. Had she been asked whether she loved her relations, 
she would probably have stared at the questioner, and made no 
reply ; but the thought of leaving them — of going out into the strange 
world — struck her with a sharp pang. "Am I to be sent away?" 
she cried ; " is that what you have to tell me ?" and a dull dread, which 
she could not struggle against, took possession of Innocent's soul. 

" To be sent away ! No, that is the last thing I could have to 
tell you," he said, looking at her with something in his eyes which 
surprised her, which confused her ; which, in her simplicity, she 
could not understand, yet felt moved by strangely. Her foolish 
terror died away. The faint vague smile, with which she had 
looked round at the falling leaves, came upon her face again. This 
smile was quite peculiar to Innocent. It moved some people almost 
to tears ; and it frightened others. It was like the look of some 
one smiling in a dream. The smile altogether overpowered the 
old veteran and man of the world beside her. There was some- 
thing in it half-imbecile, half-divine ; and, indeed. Innocent stood 
at the very climax of these two extremes — almost a fool, almost the 
purest visionary development of womankind. In her present stage 
of being it seemed impossil^ to predict on which side the balance 
would drop, 
*' Innocent," be said very softly, and tken "made a pause ; " I am 
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as old as your father,** he added after a moment, in which he 
seemed to take breath. 

" Yes." 

" As old as your father ; and you are but a child — not a grown 
woman. Young in years, younger in mind ** 

" You say that because I am not clever," said Innocent, with a 
look of pain. 

" No, indeed. I do not want you to be clever — not anything but 
what you are " 

The girl looked up at him again with that soft, vague smile. She 
made a movement as if to place her hand in his — then checked 
herself, having learned that such ways of testifying her pleasure 
were not generally approved of. Sir Alexis had been very kind to 
her. He had petted her as a man of mature age is permitted to pet 
a child, bringing her flowers and fruit and pretty things, and asking 
no comprehension, no reply, except the smile. She felt at her ease 
with him. It did not even occur to her to inquire what he could 
want now. And it is impossible to describe the bewildering effect 
which this had upon the mind of the man who wanted to present 
himself to Innocent as her lover. He was struck dumb. He looked 
at her with a wondering gaze — ^baffled, silenced, in all his superior 
sense and knowledge. But he had brought her here for the purpose 
of making this disclosure of his wishes ; he had been left with her 
under this special understanding, and he felt that only ridicule could 
be his fate if his courage failed him. To be daunted by Innocent ! 
The thought was too absurd. And yet when he looked at her he 
felt daunted still. 

" Innocent," he said, " I have a great deal to say to you ; but you 
are so — young, that it is difficult to say it You were afraid just now 
of being sent away. Did it ever occur to you that you might some 
time go away of your own will ?" 

" I go away ? Where should I go ?" said Innocent. " I should 
have liked to have stayed at Pisa ; but now I know better — I have 
nothing, no money, no home. I could not go away. And, besides, 
I do not wish it. It is best here." 

" You are fond of them, then, now ?" 

Innocent made a little pause, looking at him as if to fathom his 
meaning before she said simply, " Yes ;" and Sir Alexis, with all his 
experience, grew red under the girl's look ; but in reality she had 
no thought of fathoming what he meant. She never asked herself 
whether he meant anything ; she paused only to collect her wan- 
dering intelligence. Was she fond of them? She had scarcely 
asked herself the question — her feelings towards them had been 
passive more than active — " Yes," — no more than that ; no girlish 
enthusiasm or effusiveness was possible to her. 

"And EUinor is fond of her mother — ^fonder thari ^(0\i c.'axv\i^.\ 
but yet some day soon she will go away ^ 
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" Nelly ? — ^ah, that will be when she is married," said Innocent, 
with a livelier tone. 

" And you, too, will be married some time." 

" Shall I ?" she said with a smile. " No, I do not think so — 

Why ? Some people are never married ; and some " here she 

stopped short, and a sombre look came over her face. Sir Alexis, 
following her eyes, imagined that they rested on a portrait of 
Frederick, and the thought gave him a pang. 

** Some would have been better if they had not married," he said. 
" Innocent, what should you think of marrying me ?" 

"YouP' She looked somewhat amused, undisturbed, at him, 
making him feel more disconcerted, more baffled than ever. 

" I am serious," he said, almost with impatience, taking her hand 
and pressing it somewhat tightly to keep her attention alive — " I 
want you to think of what I say. You are dependent here, dependent 
upon your aunt, who some time or other may feel you a burden ; 
and I could make you rich, and put everjrthing at your feet. You, 
who are a poor girl, would become a great lady if you married me, 
Innocent. You would find it pleasant in many ways. You should 
do what you like, and have what you like, without asking any one's 
leave. Yes, and go anywhere — to Pisa if you pleased. I would do 
whatever you wished, and spend my life in trying to please you--- 
for I am very fond of you, Innocent," said the man of the world in 
a tone of appeal which was almost a whimper. 

What a curious scene it was : she so passive, so unexcited, not 
understanding nor caring to understand ; and he, the wise man, 
agitated, perplexed, anxious. He had meant that this should be a 
very different scene. He had meant to put forth his hand and take 
her to himself, as he might have taken a flower ; but this no longer 
seemed so easy as he looked upon the blankness of her beautiful, 
wistful, unresponsive face. 

"Have you no answer to give me?" he said, almost humbly, 
holding her slender hand between his. 

" I don't think I understand," said Innocent slowly. " I am — 
stupid, as the servants say. Nelly would go, perhaps, if you were 
to ask her." 

" But it is you I want — you. Innocent ! Try to understand — I 
want you to marry me — to be my wife." 

" Like Frederick and — his wife ?" asked Innocent, with a shudder. 

" Pshaw — like any man and his wife," he said. " Innocent, you 
are not so foolish as you try to make people think. You must be 
able to understand this. Do you like me ? Tell me that first." 

*' Yes," she said calmly, looking at him, grave, and curious, and 
unabashed. 

" Then will you marry me } Tell me yes or no." 

'^Please, no 1" said Innocent, with a troubled look. " Please, 
no- '' 
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Sir Alexis dropped the hand he had been holding, and got up 
and walked about the room. To tell the truth, he was impatient, 
half angry, annoyed rather than wounded, as men generally are 
who are refused. Even in the midst of his annoyance he was half 
inclined to laugh. He had made up his mind to marry her whether 
she chose or not ; but to be refused point-blank by this child was a 
thing which had scarcely appeared to him possible. It irritated, 
and vexed, and half-amused him, without in the least altering 
his purpose and determination. A comical half-wish to have her 
whipped mingled in his mind with vexation at having made so 
little impression upon her. After a few moments, during which he 
calmed himself down by his promenade, he came back and took 
his seat again, and her hand, which she gave to him smiling. She 
was glad he was not angry. It was a relief to her mind to find 
that he did not "scold" her, as so many people felt themselves at 
liberty to do. 

" Innocent, my dear," he said, " I want you to think over this 
carefully. Should not you like to go into the world with me, to see 
everything that is to be seen ; to go everywhere, and buy what you 
liked, and live where you pleased 1 I would do anything to please 
▼ou. I would go with you everywhere to take care of you. Before 
you say no, think what it is you are refusing ; and speak to your 
aunt, and let her advise you. She knows better than you do. I 
know better than you do," he said, with a smile which indeed was a 
smile at himself, so odd and strange was his position. " I advise 
you to accept me. Innocent. Longueville is a beautiful place, much 
finer than anything you have seen in England ; and we could go to 
Pisa if you liked." 

"Ah, I should have liked it once — a year ago," said Innocent; 
" but now it is best here. I don't want to go away " 

"Not to make me happy? Suppose you take that into consi- 
deration? to make a man who is fond of you happy." 

She gazed at him with wondering eyes. She did not understand 
the language even which he was speaking. Had it been warm, 
youthful love, probably Innocent would have known what he meant. 
But this middle-aged fondness for the beautiful strange young 
creature, so strangely young, so unusual in her type of beauty, con- 
veyed no idea to the mind which was but half alive. I don't think 
she believed this last speech ; it seemed to her, though she had a 
very limited perception of humour, that it must be a joke. 

" Innocent," he cried, growing excited, and raising his voice, as 
if she had been deaf ; " is it possible you do not understand me ? 
I love you — is not that plain ? I want to have you always with me, 
to have you for my wife. I want you to marry me. All girls 
marry ; it is natural — it is necessary ; and you say you like me. 
Shall I call your aunt, and tell her you have consented, ^sA^^\3fc 
my wife ?" 
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" Oh, please no ! please no !" cried Innocent, putting hei: hand 
on his arm in sudden fright. " If she said so, I would have to do it. 
Do not make me go away. I am not — clever. Don't be angry or 
scold me. I am beginning to know a little better.'' She put her 
hands together instinctively like a child. ** It would be as dark 
again as when I came here ; do not make me go away I " 

" Nobody will make you do anything ; but I love you, Innocerit 
Come with me of your own will. Nobody will make you go 
away." 

"Ah, thanks !" she cried, with a long-drawn sigh of relief. She 
did not seem to notice his other words — only the last, which reliered 
her. She put her clasped hands to her side, and looked at iim 
with her dreamy smile. " I was frightened for a moment," she said, 
" but I knew you were too kind. Feel how it made my heart beat. 
You are not angry ? It was wrong not to care when I came here ; 
but it cannot be wrong to wish to stay now ? I could not bear to 
go away." 

" You will think differently after a while," he said, " and then ^ 

The man was piqued by her perfect insensibility to the honour he 
had done her. But before he uttered the threat which came to his 
lips, better feelings came over him. " Yes, Innocent," he said, " I 
made a mistake ; I have been premature. But now listen to me. 
If ever you change your mind — if ever you wish to go away — if the 
time should come when you may be glad to think you have another' 
home ready for you, and some one who loves you — then will you ; 
think of me } I will not be angry if you will promise this." 

" Oh, yes," she cried gladly. " Yes, I will promise. I will think 
of you ; I will run to you. It is not likely," she added, half to 
herself, " that they will send me away, or that I shall wish to go ; 
but if——" 

" In that case you will come to me ?" 

"Yes, directly. I will remember. I promise — faithfully, faith- 
fully !" The vague look brightened up into warmer intelligence as 
she held out her hand to him. I am not sure that the intelligence 
. suited the face so well as its usual passive visionariness. This gleam 
of light made her more like a child than she had ever been before. 
Sir Alexis rose gravely, and, stooping over her, kissed her forehead. 
She shrank a hair's breadth ; but yet received the salute gravely 
too, without a blush, looking at him with a wondering endeavour to 
investigate his countenance. He could not be angry since he gave 
her this sign of amity. As for the discomfited lover himself, he took 
his hat, and went away very gravely, disappointed it is true, but 
touched and rendered serious, he could not quite tell how. He did 
not feel like a man who had been refused, but rather like one who 
had rashly thrust the vulgar questions of life into some mysterious 
intermediate region between earth and heaven. He had spoken 
earthly language to a creature, half ld\olj\«L\{ ^Iv^d., whose spotless 
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mind had nu thoughts or impulses in it which could make it 
possible for her to understand him. He was half ashamed of 
himself, half solemnized as by a vision. As this impression wore 
off, however, which it did in time, Sir Alexis was not discouraged. 
He could not have her now ; but one day he would have her, and 
his love was not of the hotly passionate kind which cannot wait. 
Perhaps^ indeed, he wanted Innocent only as he would have wanted 
a lovely picture, a rare flower. He had never seen any one the 
least like her, and he did not require a helpmate or a companion ; 
it was a supreme luxury, the rarest he could think of, that he 
wanted. And with such sentiments a man, especially when he is 
fifty, may be content to wait. 

When Mrs. Eastwood heard the door close she came back 
anxiously to the drawing-room. Things had gone badly for Sir 
Alexis, she felt sure, from the mere fact that he had gone away. 
Innocent was about to step out again through the open window 
when her aui>t came up to her. She laid her hand upon the girl's 
shoulder, detaining her. Innocent had still her history-book 
clasped in one hand against her. breast. 

. " Where is Sir Alexis .?" said Mrs. Eastwood. " Have you sent 
him away ?" 

" Oh, no," said Innocent, the gleam of intelligence which I have 
already described still brightening about her face, and changing for 
the moment into a kind of clever imbecility the usual pensive 
dreaminess of its expression. " He went away himself quite of 
his own will. And he was not angry. We are friends as much 
as ever." 

" Then you refused him, Innocent ? ' 

" I don't know what you mean by * refused.* I asked him not to 
ask you to make me go away. I don't want to go away. Did you 
wish me to go ?" the girl asked, with the old wistful look coming 
back into her face. It was the first time this thought had struck 
her, and a chill stole into her heart. 

" No," said Mrs. Eastwood, drawing her close. " I am glad you 
are not going, Innocent, Only it might have been better for you, ^ 
my poor child. He is rich, and he is fond of you. He would 
have been very kind ; he would have given you every advantage, 
more than I can give you. And if anything was to happen to 

me But you don't understand such calculations. It would 

have been a comfort to have you settled," said Mrs. Eastwood with 
a sigh. 

" Is Nelly settled ?" asked Innocent. 

"God knows!" cried Mrs. Eastwood, in sudden trouble; and 
then she turned to the girl whom she had adopted with an instinc- 
tive appeal for sympathy. " If I was to die who would think of you 
who would care for you — Nelly and you ? There \Tws\jiL \i^Tv^ ^'^^a. 
but Frederick — and Frederick's wife." 
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Innocent did not make any reply— a faint colour flickered over 
her cheek. She turned away from her aunt, twisting her fingers 
together with a helpless gesture. Then she said, very low, " Frede- 
rick — would always take care — of me." 

" Oh, my dear," cried Mrs. Eastwood, " you must not think of 
Frederick. I am afraid when he is kind to you he is thinking more 
of himself than you. That is one reason why I should have been 
glad, very glad. Frederick belongs to his wife." 

"May I go now, and read my history?" said Innocent, after a 
pause. She went back to the path overshadowed with trees, and 
opened her book ; and whispered to herself again, half aloud, how 
Mary plotted and wove her spells, how Elizabeth lay in wait for her 
like a spider. She resumed at the same sentence as if nothing had 
happened. How much of it went into her mind ? How much of 
the other had gone into her mind ? Sir Alexis, Frederick, all the 
surrounding figures, were they ghostly and dim to her as Mary of 
Scotland and the great Elizabeth ? But no one could answer this 
question. Amid the strange light-gleams and weird darkness of 
her own little world she dwelt alone. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

MRS. FREDERICK. 

The evening of the day on which the above incidents occurred 
was that of a periodical banquet, feared and staved off as long as 
possible by all the Eastwoods. Since the time of Frederick's marriage 
it had been considered necessary that he and his wife should be 
invited to dinner formally from time to time, in order that it might 
be visible to the world and "Mrs. Frederick's family" that full 
honour was done to her. Nelly and Mrs. Eastwood had made a 
great effort to adopt Amanda, if not into their hearts, at least into 
their society, after the terrible event was actually accomplished 
which made her their daughter and sister. But I need not say that 
this was a very hopeless attempt, and that as familiar companionship 
gradually failed between people who resembled each other so little, 
the periodical dinner gradually gained importance as the only prac- 
ticable way of keeping up " a proper intercourse." Mrs. Frederick 
had come to London with very great ideas. She had hoped for 
nothing less than an entry into the fashionable world, and all the 
glory of associating with lords and ladies. The visits she received 
from the ladies of Mrs, Eastwood's circle disgusted and disappointed 
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her. What ! Marry and come to London for no better purpose 
than to be visited by ladies from the suburbs, who lived there always 
— ^ladies with no better title than Mrs. ; some of them, like Mrs. 
Eastwood herself, paying their visits in flys, or in the plainest of 
little broughams, no better than a fly. Visions of splendid vehicles, 
with embroidered hammercloths and celestial flunkeys, had entranced 
Amanda's imagination. The Eastwoods were county people at 
Sterbome — they were a baronet* s family — magnates in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and the beauty had no means of realizing that a country 
baronet is no great personage in London, much less a country 
baronet's cousin. The disappointment was bitter, and she was not 
the woman to conceal it. Gradually, however, she fell into a kind 
of society, or to use her own words, formed a circle, which pleased 
her well enough. This consisted chiefly of the men who had been 
her father's visitors in former days, several of whom had handles to 
their names. They were not as a general rule much credit to know, 
but they suited Amanda better than the Mrs. Everards, and other 
humdrum persons, who had welcomed her first to her new position. 
When she had yawned through one or two dinner parties, painfully 
got up for Mrs. Eastwood's sake, to make the best of a bad business, 
by the society which frequented The Elms, Amanda had declared her 
determination to have nothing more to do with " Frederick's old- 
fashioned set." They were not much in sympathy with her, to tell 
the truth ; and dinners at Richmond, with Lord Hunterston and his 
kind in attendance, were a great deal more to her liking. Amanda 
held, in fact, the opinion which poor little Innocent had expressed 
innocently as a reflection of the sentiments of her father. She 
disliked women. They were all jealous of her beauty, she believed ; 
they were her critics or her rivals — never her friends ; spite was 
their chief characteristic ; envy their main sentiment. The men of 
Amanda's set were of her opinion — so are a great many clever 
persons, it must be allowed — at least, in books. Therefore it is not 
to be supposed that Amanda looked forward with more distinct 
gratification than that felt by the ladies at The Elms to her periodical . 
dinner. She put on her handsomest dresses and her finest talk to 
dazzle them, and she made it a subject for her peculiar wit for some 
time before and after. 

" I am going to dine with my old mother-in-law," she would say to 
the young men, few in number at this season of the year, who filled 
her little drawing-room in the afternoon. " Such a set of old guys 
she has about her, to be sure. Why she should insist upon having 
me, I can't imagine, for she hates me, of course. But duty before 
everything. I shall have to go." 

**Why should you have to go?" said one. "And by Jove, 111 
come to-morrow to hear all about it!" said another. The lively 
sympathy of this chorus did Mrs. Frederick good. 

"Oh, you shall hear the whole accoMtit}' ^^t ^-ac^^. «'\e^\^6a. 
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Noah's Ark. There is the regular clergyman, and some old fogies 
of lawyers, and a horrible man called John Vane " 

** Oh, come, Mrs. Eastwood, John Vane's no end of a good fellow. 
I know him as well as I know myself," said one of the interlocutors. 

" That may be — ^but he ain't a good fellow at The Elms. The 
Elms ! only fancy. Doesn't it sound like Hampstead Heath ? He 
is related to the mad girl I told you of— and he's after my prim little 
puss of a sister-in-law, in a quiet way ; for she is engaged, if you 
please, and oh ! does give herself such airs on the strength of it. 
But the women ! You should see the women ! In old silks and 
satins that belonged to their grandmothers, with turbans and I don't 
know what — all looking as if they could eat me." 

" That, of course," said one of Amanda's court, with a laugh. 

" I suppose so," said Mrs. Frederick, giggling slightly in response ; 
" and to hear them lay down the law ! what one should do, and 
what one should not do. And, then, mamma-in-law herself ! But 
there are some things too dreadful to be talked about. Mothers-in- 
law are one of these things. Tell me about Hurlingham, or some- 
thing pleasant If I go on thinking of what's before me, I shall die." 

Thus it will be seen the dispositions of Mrs. Frederick were little 
likely to promote harmony. On the other hand, Mrs. Eastwood and 
Nelly had their private conference, which was not much more 
hopeful. 

" Try to avoid unpleasant subjects," said Mrs. Eastwood. " Talk 
of Brighton, and that sort of thing, Nelly. Or stay, as they have 
been abroad for their holiday, get her to talk about Switzerland. 
That must be a safe subject. She will think it is fine to talk about 
Switzerland, as she was never there before ; and keep her off her 
grievances, if possible. Frederick looks so black when she begins ; 
poor Frederick, how he is changed !" 

Nelly made no response on this point, for she was not so deeply 
convinced as was her mother that Frederick had been a great de<d 
" nicer " before he was married. This is, I am sorry to say, a very 
common opinion among a man's female relations. But Nelly had 
not been so much deluded about the " niceness " of her brother in 
his previous state as many sisters happily are. She maintained a 
prudent silence so far as Frederick was concerned. 

" If I try to keep her off her grievances, you must try to keep her 
off Innocent, mamma," said Nelly ; and this was the bargain with 
which they concluded. I am not sure that Mrs. Eastwood was quite 
right in her selection of guests to meet Mrs. Frederick. Had she 
invited Sir Alexis, that imposing person might have kept her in 
order ; but what did Amanda care for Sir Timothy Doul, who had 
been Governor of Barbadoes, or for Mr. J^archemin, though he was 
a great lawyer ? — any more than she would have done for great 
poets and such people, in distinction to the really great, the dukes 
and countesses for whom her soul longed. Sir Timothy and Lady 
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Doul were the only strangers present on this occasion, for, as the 
reader is aware, Mr. Parchemin was one of Mrs. Eastwood's coun- 
cillors. Ernest Molyneux had failed at the last moment, and had 
been hurriedly replaced by Mr. Vane, who was always ready to do a 
kind action, and who of late had been a great deal about The Elms. 
Molyneux objected much to meet Mrs. Frederick. Vane objected 
to nothing. Perhaps the difference lay in the fact that one of the 
men had attained all he wanted, and was no longer anxious about 
Nelly's favour, but considered it her duty to please him ; whereas 
the other, foreseeing the possibility of a catastrophe, felt himself 
(though despairingly) on his promotion, and deemed it wise to be on 
the spot, in order that if anything offered he might have full advan- 
tage of the chance. This, I fear, was Mr. Vane's reason for keeping 
so much in the foreground. It is impossible to describe the use he 
was at The Elms. He was never out of temper, and Ernest was very 
often out of temper. He was satisfied with all ' the arrangements 
made by the ladies, and Ernest found fault continually. Nelly, with 
a guilty sense of treachery in her mind, had felt herself turn to the 
man who was " a connexion " for rest and sympathy, when she 
could not turn to her lover. This was a very terrible state of affairs, 
but no one* was quite conscious how far it had gone. 

Mrs. Frederick made her appearance in a dress of pink silk, with 
a train almost a yard long. Her beautiful shoulders were bare, and 
her arms. Her hair was dressed in the most elaborate way which 
an excited hairdresser could devise ; a soft little curling fringe of it 
half covered her low but white forehead, and great golden billows 
rose above, increasing at once her height and the size of her head. 
All the glow of colour, all the roundness of outline, all the flush of 
physical beauty which had maddened Frederick, remained undimmed 
and undiminished ; but Frederick stalked in behind her like a black 
shadow, gloomy, disappointed, dismal, more like Charles I. than 
ever. Wherever he went, all the ladies were sorry for Frederick. 
Poor fellow, he had made a mistake in his marriage, and how he felt 
it ! He writhed when his Amanda began to talk fine, and to display 
her knowledge of great people. He looked at her morosely when- 
ever she opened her lips, and followed her into the room with a 
gloom upon his countenance which here he did not think it neces- 
sary to conceal. His mother at least had forgiven all the faults that 
Frederick had ever committed against her, in consideration of his 
present sufferings. The fact that he was discontented with the toy 
for which he had paid so dear (and for which, alas ! Mrs. Eastwood, 
too, was paying dear), seemed to cover all his previous sins. Had 
he put a better face upon it, and endured cheerfully the doom which 
he had brought upon himself, his mother, and woniankind in general, 
would have thought less well of him ; they would have concluded 
that he was happy, and would have despised him ; but they vjexft. 
sorry for him now, and elevated him lo t\i"& i^x^ ol 2l xficaxX-^ ^\^^^\ir 
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sideration of his gloom and disgust. Nelly was almost the only 
rebel against this universal tenderness. 

'* He married to please himself," said Nelly ; " he ought to make 
the best of it now, and not the worst. It is mean of him to pose in 
this gloomy way. I should like to shake him," cried the impetuous 
girl 

" Nelly, don't be so hard-hearted," her mother would say, with 
piteous looks. 

- Thus Frederick was generally successful in his gloom — at least 
among the feminine half of society. He came in behind Amanda's 
train, which he looked at with disgust, as it curled about his foot. 
Nevertheless he was pleased to see that his gorgeous wife made an 
impression on the old fogies who sat by his mother's side — Sir 
Timothy and Lady Doul. 

** I am pretty well, thank you," said Amanda, " as well as it is pos- 
sible to be in London at this time of the year ; when all one's friends 
are gone, and when the place is full of outlandish country-looking 
people, or strange fishes from abroad, it is such a bore to stay in 
London. You don't feel it out here in the suburbs — you have your 
little society of your own, which pays no attention to the season. I 
am sure I wish I was as well off." 

" Dear me !" said old Lady Doul, with the admiration and wonder 
of ignorance. " I think London is always so exciting. I could not 
bear too much of it. Sir Timothy and I were just saying what a 
racket it was. To be sure we are Uving in Half-Moon Street, in the 
centre of everything," the old lady added with simple pride. Her 
cap had been made in Barbadoes, and so had her gown ; she had 
not been ^* in town " for more than twenty years. 

Amanda gave her a stare in passing. She was never civil to 
women. 

** I should think you would find the desert lively if you think Half- 
Moon Street exciting," she said. " Give me a nice country house 
choke full of people, with luncheons at the cover-side, and dances in 
the evening, and all sorts of fun going on. But when one marries a 
poor clerk in a public office, one has to put up with many things," 
she went on, turning to old Sir Timothy, who, startled and embar- 
rassed, did not know what to reply. 

** Oh, ah, oh, of course," said the old man ; " very good — very 
good. Everybody suffers from a penurious government. I assure 
you, my dear young lady, the fine young fellows one meets out in the 
world — attachisy aad such like — ^wasting their time, as I always tell 
them, upon twopence-halfpenny a ye^r. Why, I had a secretary 
once, a young man of excellent family ^' 

" But I hope you did not allow him to marry," said Amanda. " It 

is always upon the wives that the hardship ^lls. If you saw the 

little hole of a place we have to live in — ^and back to London in 

October — only fancy I 1 wonder what we-are supposed to be made 
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of. The men are much better off with their clubs, and that sort of 
thing. They know at least all that is going on ; they hear the gossip, 
and see every stray creature there is to see ; but as for us, poor 
ladies " 

" Tell me how far you went in Switzerland, Amanda," said Nelly. 
" You must have enjoyed that. We have only been once among the 

mountains ; but what a pleasure it was ! — did you go to .'' But I 

remember Frederick wrote you had changed your minds " 

Nelly spoke with the artificiality of a made-up digression, and Sir 
Timothy thought her but a poor little shadowy thing by the side of 
her beautiful sister-in-law. 

" Oh, I never go into raptures I don't feel," said Amanda. " I don't 
care twopence for Switzerland ; I hate mountains ; I would rather 
go to Margate any day — that is, if nothing better were to be had," 
she added, remembering that Margate was hardly consistent with 
the splendour of her pretensions — "Don't ask me about placesfas if 
I was a guide book. I like people, and talk, and to see new faces, 
and the play, and all that's going on." 

" Very pleasant," said Sir Timothy, " and very good taste, and I 
quite agree with you. I have promised Lady Doul and myself the 
pleasure of the play to-morrow." 

" The play — to-morrow !" cried Amanda, putting out her hand with 
an air of horror — " The play ! At this time of the year } You must 
be out of your senses " 

Here Brownlow made his appearance at the door, and the party 
went in to dinner. 

" You did not tell us that Mrs. Frederick was a beauty," said Sir 
Timothy in Mrs. Eastwood's ear, " and so completely one of the 
beau monde. You said Mrs, Frederick surely ? Not a title ? Ah, 
now you set my mind at rest. I was rather afraid to hazard a name. 
Allow me to congratulate you on such a charming daughter-in-law." 

" Yes — she is very handsome," said poor Mrs. Eastwood. 

" Handsome 1 a divinity, my dear madam, quite a divinity 1" 
cried the old man. For half the dinner through Mrs. Eastwood was 
silent, wondering whether her old acquaintance had become imbecile 
in the climate of Barbadoes ; or if he was venturing to joke at Mrs. 
Frederick's expense. It was difficult to solve this question, for old 
Sir Timothy set up a lively flirtation with the beauty, who was 
placed at her mother-in-law's other hand. All through the course 
of dinner, during which banquet Mrs. Eastwood lost much of her 
accustomed good-humoured ease, the old man went on. Was he 
drawing out Amanda's folly ? or was he dazzled by her beauty with 
the usual incomprehensible weakness of men ? Mr. Vane, who sat 
between Mrs. Eastwood and Amanda, added this to his many 
attractions, that he was not dazzled by her ; and he, too, was some- 
what silent, finding little to say in the crossfire which' the otkex^ 
kept up. As for Frederick, he sat glooiaY aiA ^raccA -aX KJckR. V^rX ^ 
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the table between Lady Doul and his sister, and was not conversa- 
tional. Lady Doul had a pleasant little chattering tongue, and told 
him she remembered him as a baby, and congratulated him on his 
beautiful wife. 

" Mrs. Frederick seems to have been a great deal in society," the 
old lady said, with a keen glance at him, which belied the simplicity 
of her question. And Frederick, with the consciousness of Nelly's 
eye upon him, did not know how to respond. 

** Oh, ah," he said, giving a tacit assent, and wondering all the 
time what she was really thinking, and why that muff, Molyneux, 
was not there. If it was a mere quarrel between Nelly and her lover, 
or even if Molyneux had declared off, Frederick would not have 
disturbed himself much on the subject ; but he could not but recol- 
lect that Molyneux had been absent the last time he and his wife 
had dined at The Elms. If he were to behave badly to Nelly it would 
be l)ad, no doubt ; but to give himself airs with Frederick was a still 
more dreadful offence. *' Confound his impudence," he muttered 
between his teeth. 

As for the other members of the party, Innocent was very passive, 
and Mr. Parchemin, with his spectacles pushed back upon his fore- 
head, ate his dinner with serious devotion, and troubled himself 
about nothing which might be going on. 

After dinner, the ladies, being so few in number, made a little 
group in the drawing-room round Mrs. Eastwood's chair. It was 
then that Innocent attracted Amanda's attention. 

" What a great girl she is growing — almost grown up," she said. 
" What do you intend to do with her ?" 

Innocent was leaning against the back of Mrs. Eastwood's chair. 
Her attention was directed quite otherwise, or rather, she was 
attending to nothing, gazing across the room vacantly with her eyes 
fixed on the door. Whether this was mere chance, or whether it was 
the lingering remains of the old adoration for Frederick, Nelly, who 
was watching her very closely, could not tell. The girl was not attend- 
ing — but she woke up and stirred slightly at this allusion to herself. 

** What am I going to do with her ?" asked Mrs. Eastwood in 
dismay. 

" Yes — I mean, do you intend to send her out as a governess, or 
anything of that sort ?" said Amanda, plucking a flower to pieces 
which she had taken from the dinner table. It was bad enough to 
abstract the flower from a bouquet which Nelly had arranged very 
carefully; but, having abstracted it, to pull it to pieces, throwing the 
petals on the floor, was almost more than human patience, personified 
m Nelly Eastwood, could bear. 

** Now she has grown up," continued the beauty, " I suppose you 
mean her to be of some use. You can't keep her always in idleness 
to the injury of your own children ^" 

''We must not talk about the questions you don't fully understand,*^ 
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cried Mrs. Eastwood, with flushed cheeks. " Innocent, my love, go 
and fetch a cushion for Lady DouL And perhaps Mrs. Frederick 
will give us a little music, Nelly, if you have anything new to tempt 
her.'' 

" Oh, I never play till the gendemen come in," said Amanda.; 
^ but I don't see why you should take me up so sharp about Innocent; 
Now you've given her her education she ought to be made to do 
something. I'll look out for a companion's place, if you like, among 
my friends. Why shouldn't I understand ? it's easy enough ; and I 
am sure all your children have a right to interfere. Why should a 
grirl that is only your half-niece take the bread out of their mouths ? 
Ask any one if I am not right. Every penny you spend on her will 
be so much less for your own." 

"We need not trouble Lady Doul with our family concerns," said 
Mrs. Eastwood, with a tremendous effort to keep her temper ; and 
she addressed a question to the old lady, upon which Amanda again 
broke in. 

'' Oh, I assure you Frederick and I often talk it over ; he thinks 
as I do. If she couldn't be a governess she might be a companion. 
It would be quite easy ; I, myself " 

**Come and look at something I have got here," cried Nelly, 
at the table, sending meaning looks at her mother. 

" Leave me alone, Nelly, I think it's my duty to speak. As the 
wife of the eldest son I have a right to interfere ; the Eastwoods are 
not so rich that the little they have should be spent on strangers." 

" My dear Mrs. Frederick," said Mrs. Eastwood, with a forced 
smile, while old Lady Doul hurried to the other end of the room to 
speak to Nelly ; " I have been used to manage my own affairs with- 
out reference either to my sons or my son's wife." 

"And so much the worse for you," cried Amanda, with flushed 
cheeks. " What can you know about business ? — women never do-- 
you ought to take sensible advice ; you ought to consider your own 
children, and not a lot of hangers-on ; you ought not just to take 
your own way, without ever thinking of us, starving our children for 
a pack of poor relations. Oh, 1 know what I am saying, and I ain't 
to be put down by looks. I'm one of the family ; and a poor enough 
thing for me, too, with my looks and my expectations ; but to see a 
great beggar girl eating all up with her useless ways — ^what ought to 
come to us and our cmldren. I cannot put up with it. I will say 
what I've got to say." 

" What is the matter, Amanda ?" said Frederick, behind her. He 
had heard the raised tone of his wife's voice, and had rushed in, in 
dismay. He found his mother risen from her chair, indignant, and 
burning with suppressed anger, and his wife standing before her, 
aiding her words by gestures, her white arm raised, her cheeks 
deeply flushed, her breath coming quick, and Ket ej^&^'a.^vML "^^^ 
fire. He put his hand on her arm. ** Coiofc «bA ^\\. ^owTtX^ssfc ^s^ 
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the sofa ; the other men are just coming in. For heaven's sake, 
Amanda, compose yourself ! Do you want to be ill again ? do you 
want to m'ake a scene ?" 

" I don't care twopence for making a scene. I want to have it out 
now it's been started," cried Amanda. " I say that great girl oughtn't 
to be kept up in idleness and luxury. She ought to be sent out into the 
world to make her living. Ain't we the natural heirs, and haven't 
we a right to speak ? Oh, what do I care for the men coming in ? 
let 'em come in. It's only right and justice ; since you haven't the 
heart to speak up, I must. Innocent, indeed ! a nice sort of Innocent, 
to eat up what ought to be for us. There isn't so much of it ; and 
a pack of younger brothers already, and that sort. Oh, I have no 
patience ; let me have it out." 

" For God's sake, Amanda — —" 

She made an ineffectual attempt to go on, but breath failed her, 
and she allowed herself to be' drawn to the sofa, and laid herself 
back upon the pillows panting, her white shoulders and forehead 
stained with patches of vivid pink. " It's all very well to say * don't 
excite yourself,'" she said. ** How can I help it, when people are so 
self-willed and stupid !" 

The unhappy Frederick sat down by her and endeavoured to soothe 
her. Siurely a little recompense for his many offences was doled out 
to hiih that evening ; he talked to her in a low tone, expostulating, 
entreating. " Think of your health," was the burden of his argument. 
He fanned her, he held her hand, he wiped her hot forehead with 
her laced handkerchief. Poor Frederick I He had pleased himself, 
and he was paying the penalty. Nelly and Lady Doul had rushed 
with a common impulse towards the door to meet the other gentle- 
men, and stood there involuntarily pointing out old pictures to their 
admiration, and plunging into depths of conversation which 
bewildered the new-comers. Mrs. Eastwood, too angry to think for 
the moment of keeping up appearances, had pushed back her chair 
as for as it would go, and after sitting down in it a minute, had risen 
again to look for Innocent, who stood with one hand upon the table, 
gazing with wide-open eyes at Frederick and his wife. No sort of 
offence was upon Innocent's dreamy face. Awakened attention, a 
slight startled wonder, but nothing painful was in her expression, 
and perhaps that wonder was more roused by the sight of Amanda's 
excitement and exhaustion than by anything she had said. Mrs. 
Eastwood hastened to her, took the girl into her arms, and held her 
close. " My poor child, my dear child. You must not mind her, 
Innocent," she said. 

" Is she ill ? •' asked Innocent, wondering. 

" I am sure I wish she was !" cried Mrs. Eastwood, '* she deserves 
to be, venturing to dictate to me, the little vulgar intruder, a girl not 
£t to be in the same room with Nelly and you !" 

'Little !'' said Innocent, with an axtvus^d ?»m\le. " She is not 
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little. She is the biggest of all. Are you very angry ? Did she 
scold you ?" 

" I am very angry ; but don't you mind, my dear. Never think 
again of what she said. Innocent She is a passionate^ selfish fool ; 
don't pay any attention to what she said." 

** No/' said docile Innocent; "but I should like to be of use — it 
would be pleasant to be of use," she added, after a pause. " Let me 
do something. What is a companion ? How strange that she should 
be so red and so breathless ? Is it all about me ? " 

" It is because she is a fool," said Mrs. Eastwood^ though, indeed, 
she herself was flushed and excited too. 

" But what is a companion ?" asked Innocent - 

" You are my companion and Nelly's/' said Mrs. Eastwood ; 
*'my dear, don't think of it any more." 

" And she is Frederick's," said Innocent, contemplating with a 
strange abstract spectatorship the group on the sofa. There was 
no enmity, only a wondering contemplation in her eyes. " Can he 
never be without her? Will she stay with him for ever and 
ever?" 

" As long as she lives," said Mrs. Eastwood, with a profound 
sigh. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A NEW COMPLICATION. 

This evening was an eventful evening at The Elms. When Mrs. 
Frederick had rested sufficiently and calmed down, she was carried off 
by her husband with the very briefest and driest of leave-takings. 
Old Sir Timothy and his wife had gone off before, as hurriedly as 
was consistent with good-breeding, shaking their old heads over 
the family fray they had witnessed, ^d forming suppositions as to 
the origin of Mrs. Frederick which did her injustice, unexalted 
though her antecedents were. 

" I don't know what Mrs. Eastwood could mean by asking me to 
meet such a person," cried Lady Doul in high dudgeon. 

" Hush ! my dear, hush ! the pooir woman was trying to make 
the best of it," said Sir Timothy ; " and^ though she's evidently a 
termagant, she's extraordinarily pretty, wonderfully pretty." 

" I have no patience with you men/' said Lady Doul. " Pretty ! 
what has pretty to do with it ? Do you think a pretty face is like 
charity, and covers a multitude of sins ?" 

"A great many, my dear," said o\d S\i T\xao\5cc3,m'Ccw'a.Oo»s^^R. 
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And so the old pair jogged on to their lodgings, half sorry, half 
shocked, half indignant The party they left behind was more 
seriously excited. The first thing Mrs. Eastwood did was to hurry 
off Innocent to bed, accompanying her to her room with a fear for 
the effect of Amanda's ravings upon her feelings, which was really 
uncalled for ; for Innocent's feelings were too little on the surface 
to be moved by any such assault. It had given rise to vague 
. thoughts in her mind, but no wound — thoughts which, when her 
aunt; with many caresses, had left her, she expressed to old Alice, 
with more freedom than probably she would have ventured upon 
with any one else. Innocent's habitation was now in the old school- 
room, to which she had taken so great a fancy. And here Alice 
waited upon her with a care which amazed the other servants, for 
Innocent had nothing to give in return, not even thanks or caresses, 
and was considered "proud" and "stuck-up" in her dreamy 
habitual silence. 

" She said I might be a companion," said Innocent. " And Sir 
Alexis said something too — 2l companion ! I am Nelly's com- 
panion and my aunt's, she says — Frederick's wife meant some- 
thing different. Alice, you are old; you know a great many 
things " 

" I know you're but an innocent, my poor bonnie bairn," said the 
old woman with a sigh. 

"Of course I am Innocent; but that is only my name. Com- 
panion is not a name ; it is a thing. She is Frederick's companion. 
My aunt says he will never be rid of her — never — so long as she 
lives. What a pity that she cannot be made to stop living ! She 
scolds — like — ^like — she grows red like the women we once saw 
quarrelling in the street." 

" When you stoppit to tell them it was ugly," said Alice ; " and 
why should they scold each other ? " 

" Yes/' said Innocent, " to scold children is natural, I suppose, 
at least, everybody does it, even you, Alice ; but Frederick's wife— 
and he cannot send her away. I wish she might die, and then 
Frederick would be free." 

" Bairn, bairn, hold your tongue 1" cried Alice. " Are you no 
aware that it's a sin, a great sin, to wish anybody dead } Never let 
me hear you say such a thing again." 

** But I do think it," said Innocent ; ** she makes herself ill ; she 
suffers ; she makes everybody else unhappy. She scolds, it does 
not matter whom. Why should people go on living when they do 
so much harm?" 

; ** But you would not do her harm ?" said Alice, curiously gazing 

at her ; "and why should Mr. Frederick be free ? He has taken his 

6wn way, and he must put up with it. He has made his bed, and 

he must lie on it What is he. that he should be delivered from 

^^hat he has brought on himselt?" 




" I know you're bat an innocent, my poor booniebaini." 



* » 
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^ I am fond of Frederick," said Innocent dreamily. " If he is 
good or not I do not know, but I am fond of him. Alice, do you 
know I have found out something ? When papa said women were 
hateful, he meant women like Frederick's wife." 

" My bonnie lamb," said Alice, " think as little as you can either 
of Mr. Frederick or Mr, Frederick's wife. Such kind of thoughts 
are little good. Say your prayers, and mind that you must wish 
harm to no person. It's against a' Scripture ; though, eh ! human 
nature's weak, and if it was me I doubt if I could keep my hands 
off her," she added to herself. 

When Mrs. Eastwood left the room with Innocent, Mr. Vane 
asked permission to stay. "May I wait till you come back?" he 
asked, " I have something to say." Perhaps it was injudicious on 
all sides, for, indeed, Nelly, who was thus left alone with him in a 
state of high and indignant resentment, was, perhaps, too much dis- 
posed to confide in the sympathetic companion who was always 
ready to feel with her, always willing to be interested. They were 
standing together over the little fire, which on this mild October 
evening smouldered unnecessarily in the grate. But when there is 
any trouble in a house the fire becomes at once the centre ; every- 
body goes to it mechanically. Nelly stood there, clasping her 
hands together by way of restraining herself; her cheeks were 
flushed, her eyes abashed. She was not only wounded and angry, 
but ashamed to the bottom of her heart. She had been doing all 
she could to conceal and cover over the "scene" which, like all 
Englishwomen, she dreaded to have known. But she had not been 
successful, and now her mind waft so full of it, so running over with 
indignation and excitement, that she knew she ought not to have 
trusted herself with any companion ; and yet absolute self-denial 
was so hard. She could not be so wise as to go away and bury the 
tumult of feeling which was eager to be expressed. 

" Oh, Mr. Vane, what must you think of us ?" she burst forth at 
last. 

" What must I think of you ? I am afraid some things I dare not 
tell you," he said. " But what can any one think — that you have 
had to submit to a very ordinary form of domestic misfortune, and 
that, by dint of doing your very best to bear it, you have, to suffer 
much that is disagreeable ? That is all that the most curious could 
think. Every one who is worthy to be called your friend. Miss 
Eastwood, should be only too glad to stand by you in such a trial." 

I don't know what John Vane meant, or if he fully realized what 
he was saying ; but as for Nelly she turned crimson, and gave him 
a quick, furtive look of inquiry. Had he looked as if he meant any- 
thing she would have been offended ; but he was sufficiently inno- 
cent or clever to dismiss all meaning from his face. 

" Oh, as for that," said Nelly, " it would be foolish to speak as if 
we wanted any one to stand by us. Manuna atvd I ^x^ "a3a^^\» 'Sk>«^- 
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port each other — ^mamma, and I, and Innocent We are quite a 
strong body ; we want no one else," said Nelly. She looked up at 
him, smiling, to prove her assertion, but somehow just at that 
moment a chance tear, which had gathered on her eyelashes with- 
out her knowledge, seized the opportunity to fall. " Why what is 
this ? I wonder," she said, with a little laugh, wiping it from her' 
hand with her handkerchief; "it seems I must have been crying 
without knowing it. How silly ! It is horrid that because one 
happens to be a woman one should always make a fool of one's self 
and cry." 

" I wish we were all fools of your description," said Vane. 

" What, to cry ? Oh no. It comes natural to a girl, but it is 
dreadful in a man. And there is not much to cry about either,*' 
said Nelly. " It is not Mrs. Frederick that makes me unhappy, 
Mr. Vane ; it is that poor mamma must feel what I once said to 
you, that we are all trying to get as much out of her as ever we can. 
Why should she have given up her own comforts to let Frederick 
marry ? If papa had been alive, no one would have expected him 
to do it ; but because mamma is a woman, Frederick and everybody 
tlunk she should give in continually. Do you think it is just or 
light? Why should she give up all she has been used to, to give us 
things we have no need of? First her carriage, and now her old 
servants ; and she talks even of letting the dear old house. Mr. 
Vane, perhaps I ought not to talk like this to you — ^but do you think 
it is right ? Should not a man try when he marries to make some- 
thing for himself?" 

" If I were ever so happy," said Vane, " that is what I should do. 
I should like my wife to feel that I was working for her. My wife ! 
That sort of thing is not for me." 

" Why shouldn't it be for you ?" said Nelly in a softened tone ; 
but she felt the ground was dangerous, and perhaps she felt that 
there was a certain inference in all that was being said — a some- 
thing which implicated others as well as her brother ; therefore she 
hasted to place Frederick in the foreground as the sole subject of 
discourse. 

*' Perhaps I am too angry with Frederick," she said ; '^ it is because 
I feel as if mamma might think we were all alike — all thinking of 
what she has, not of her ; all grasping and wanting something. 
Rather than she should think that of me I would die." 

" She could not think that of you. It would be impossible," said 
Vane. 

*'I don't know," said Nelly, the tears gathering once more on 
her down-dropped eyelashes. "Oh, how true it is what mamma 
says — that nature wrongs women more than law does I Some^ 
times we are compelled to look different from what we are that 
people may not see or find out — other things. Sometimes we 
iave to put on false looks to make other people seem true. 
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You men, you don't know half nor a quarter what poor girls 
have to do !" 

This curious and enigmatical outburst filled Vane with feelings 
which I will not attempt to describe. He thought he understood it, 
and his whole heart melted over the girl, whose case already, 
perhaps, he had thought over too much. He put his hand for a 
moment on hers, not holding it, but giving just one touch of a sym- 
pathy which went beyond words. As he did so another tear, slowly 
brimming over, fell on his hand. Instantly, before he knew, the 
water stood in his own eyes ; Nelly startled, dashed the tear off 
with her handkerchief, and crying hastily,' " Oh, I beg your pardon ! 
I beg your pardon 1" covered her hot eyes and flushed face with her 
hand. 

It was at this moment that Molyneux came in. I do not wonder 
for my part that he was a little startled by the position of the two, 
and the attitude of affairs generally ; Nelly crying, and Vane beside 
her with an agitated look about the eyes, which tells much that men 
would prefer to conceal. " Hullo, what is wrong ?" he said, 
striding up to her side. Nelly recovered her composure instan- 
taneously ; and Vane, drawing back, felt that the charm of the 
moment was over, and all its magic flown. 

" What is the matter }" cried Molyneux, more angry than affec- 
tionate ; " crying ? What are you crying for ? Has Winks been 
taken bad, or have you lost your canary bird, or what ? I think you 
might have kept your tears till I came." 

** They are not pleasant things to keep," said Nelly, " and indeed 
I was not crying. Mrs. Frederick put us all out of temper ^ 

" Oh, Mrs. Frederick I Dick told me there had been a shindy," 
said the young man. " I'm sorry I was not here to see the fun. 
Vane, you are luckier than I am — you are always on the spot." 

A retort was on John Vane's lips ; but he considered all the cir- 
cumstances, and held his peace, offering no explanations. Nelly's 
betrothed looked from one to the other with, I do not deny, a 
certain justification for his suspicions. " Well," he said, " now that 
I am here you don't seem communicative. What was it all 
about ?" 

" Oh, the subject does not matter," cried Nelly. " It was an 
attack upon mamma. Don't let us speak of it ; it makes me 
wicked, it makes my heart sick. Poor mamma, who has always 
been so good to us — is this how we are to repay her at the end ?" 

" I can't say, of course, if you don't choose to tell me," said 
Molyneux ; " but Mrs. Eastwood is not any worse off than other 
people of her age, so far as I can see. We can't all be romantic 
little gooses, Nelly, like you." 

" Don't !" said Nelly, with sharp pain and shame. Why was it 
that her loveir's famiHar tone went so near to disgust her at such a 
moment ? She drew away, not venturing to VooVl >a.^> -^^oasssR.^^ 
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because the ottier was present, she would have said. And this was 
true ; but not entirely m the simple sense of the words. 

" I must speak to your mother about Innocent/' Vane said, 
apologetically, feeling too that he was in the way, and they stood 
all there about the fire in the most awkward of positions until Mrs. 
Eastwood, with her clouded brow, came back. She gave Ernest 
a little nod of recognition — no more. It was well that he had not 
been there, and yet it was ill that he took no pains to stand by 
Nelly in any emergency. She seated herself in her usual chair, 
taking little notice of any one. Her pulses were still tingling, and her 
heart beating. She was a proud woman, though she made but small 
external pretensions ; and she had been insulted in her own house. 

" I want you to let Innocent go to my sister," said Vane, ap- 
proaching her softly, " for a week or two perhaps. Don't you think 
she should make acquaintance with her father's relations ? She is 
grown up ; she has developed so much under your kind care. Could 
you not trust her, even for a few weeks, out of your own hands ?" 

" Oh, Mr. Vane !" cried Mrs. Eastwood hastily, with tears coming 
to her eyes ; " this is because of what you have just been hearing — 
because of what my daughter-in-law was so wicked and so cruel 
as to say." 

" What is the matter ?" said Molyneux to Nelly. " What did she 
say ? and what has he to do with it ? and what does your mother 
mean by looking so excited ? It all seems a pretty muddle for a 
man to fall into." 

" What she said was about Innocent," said Nelly, restraining her- 
self with an effort ; " that we ought not to keep her here — that she 
should be sent out as a governess — I don't know how much more 
hard-hearted nonsense. I can't tell how she dared to speak so to 
mamma." 

" That woman would dare anything," said Molyneux. "About 
Innocent ? Well, I don't know that she was very wrong ; that girl 
will turn into a dreadful burden one day or other if she is not made 
to marry somebody. I can't think what your mother meant, when 
she had such a chance, by letting Longueville slip through her 
fingers. So that's why h^s here, I suppose ? I hate that man, John 
Vane ; always poking himself where he is not wanted." 

" I suppose mamma must have wanted him or she would not have 
asked him," said Nelly. " We could not have an empty place at 
table." 

" Oh, that's why you are cross, is it ?" said Ernest, with a vain 
laugh ; ** but, I^lly, you must not really expect that I can always be 
doing duty at those family parties. A family party is the thing I 
most hate in the world." 

" Fortunately for mamma, Mr. Vane is not of your opinion," said 
JVelly. It was the first time she had attempted anything like self- 
assertioD, She had never stood at bay before. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

INNOCENT'S OUTSET IN THE WORLD. 

In consequence of this interview between Mrs, Eastwood and John 
Vane it was arranged that Innocent should pay Miss Vane a visit 
at the High Lodge, near Sterbome, where that lady lived in an 
eccentric way of her own in an old house which her brother had 
abandoned to her, and which she had turned to a great many uses 
quite uncontemplated by her predecessors. " We are an eccentric 
race,** her brother had said, laughing ; " but as it is my way to be 
good for nothing, so it is Laetitia's way to be good for a great deal. 
The one of us neutralizes the other. I tell her she is trying to lay 
up a stock of superfluous merit on my account, one good result of 
having a brother a ne'er-do-well '* 

"Why should you call yourself a ne'er-do-well !" said Mrs. East- 
wood. Nelly had already asked the same question furtively with a 
glance, and there was a warmth in the little outburst of partisanship 
by which these two women defended him against himself which 
warmed the man's heart. 

" Because, alas ! it is true,*' he said ; " you got this character of 
me before you knew me ? Ah, I was sure you had I and you see it 
is realized ; but Laetitia is good for us both. Some part of her 
goodness is after a droll fashion, I confess. She is prodigiously H igh 
Church ; she keeps a poor little parson in petticoats and a cloak, 
whom she calls father, and treats, I fear, as she treats her housemaids ; 
but mind, she is very good both to the housemaids and the parson. 
I think Father Featherstone is a mistake ; but if there ever was a 
good woman bent on doing good and succeeding in the attempt, 
it is my sister Laetitia. She will be very good to Innocent. You 
need not fear to trust her in my sister's hands." 

" I like men who believe in their sisters," said Mrs. Eastwood 
with a smile. 

And Nelly looked at him. She did not say anjrthing, but her 
lips moved as if she would have echoed her mother's words. 
Nelly's face had grown somehow longer, with a wistful expression 
which, by moments, was almost like Innocent's. Especially when 
she looked at John Vane was this the case ; a perpetual com- 
parison seemed to be going on in her mind, almost a complaint 
against him that he was different from the other who was so 
much more important to her. Why should Vane always be of use 
and service when that other neglected his duties ? Why should 
he be, as Ernest said, always on the spot when the other was 
away ? Nelly was half ^ngry with the man who was so ready to 
stand by her ; and then there came over her heart the softest 
compunction and self-reproach, miiiglftd— m >^^\. \w»sxv^";5i^sR. 
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complication which belongs to all human feeling — ^with bitterness 
and mortification. Was it possible that she grudged the kindness 
of the one because it threw into further relief the indifference of the 
other? This, .as the reader will easily see, was a very unsafe, as 
well as a very uncomfortable, state of mind for an engaged young 
woman. Perhaps on the whole, the kindest thing John Vane could 
have done would have been to take himself out of the way, and 
leave Ernest to show himself in the best light possible, a thing 
which his constant presence put out of the question. 

To return, however, to the conversation with which this chapter 
begins. It took place on the morning after Mrs. Frederick's 
outburst, and was the end of the adjourned discussion which Vane 
had begun on the previous evening. He had found some trouble 
in soothing Mrs. Eastwood, and persuading her that his proposal 
had nothing to do with what Amanda had said, but had been in his 
mind for some time previously. When he succeeded in this, every- 
thing was easy enough. It was certainly well that Innocent should 
be made acquainted with her family, her father's relations. ** If any- 
thing were to happen to me," Mrs. Eastwood allowed with some 
pathos, " it would be an excellent thing that she should have other 
friends to fall back upon. Frederick could not, I fear, give her a 
home, as I might have hoped, and as for Nelly, I don't know how 
Nelly may be situated," the mother said, looking at her daughter. 
She did not know what was in Nelly's mind ; but that Ernest 
should be ready to give succour and shelter to a penniless de- 
pendent was a thing which, at this stage of affairs, with her present 
knowledge of Ernest, Mrs. Eastwood could not hope. 

"It was with no such lugubrious idea that I made my pro- 
posal," said John Vane, laughing. " But Innocent is nearly 
eighteen, and there could not be an easier plunge into life for her 
than a few weeks at the High Lodge. My sister has made half a 
convent, half a school, of the old house. I wish you would come 
too, and see what she is doing. But if not, I will take my little 
cousin down and leave her with Lsetitia. It will teach Innocent the 
use of some new faculties. You have taught her only how to be 
carried about and cared for and tended ^" 

" I have not spoiled her, I hope,'* said Mrs. Eastwood, who was 
not, however, displeased with the compliment. When a woman 
comes to that stage of life in which all that she does and says is no 
longer admirable, because she says and does it — when she begins 
to feel the force of hot and hostile criticism and to be shaken even in 
the natural confidence with which she has been accustomed to 
regard her own motives, then praise becomes very sweet to her ; 
it restores her to the moral standing-ground which she seemed to 
have lost. Mrs. Eastwood had just accepted with a natural 
joJeasure John Vane's testimony to her goodness, when Frederick 
came in suddenly, with a harassed look upon his face. Frederick 
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had been in the country shooting, as he said — for some time — 
without his wife ; and had come back looking pale, as he used to 
look after his absences in the old days. 

" Something is wrong?'' said his mother, divining what his looks 
meant as Vane discreetly withdrew. 

" Oh, nothing particular — nothing out of the ordinary," he said ; 
" I wonder though, that, knowing all the circumstances as you do, 
you should not make an effort, mother, to prevent Amanda from 
exciting herself. Of course, she is ill to-day. I told you before I 
* married what was the state of affairs ; she may deserve it if you 
please, but I don't deserve it, and the worst always falls on me. 
I do think you and Nelly between you might, at least manage to 
keep the peace." 

" Frederick ! you seem quite unaware of how it all happened,** 
cried his mother, suddenly roused to a movement of self-defence. 

" I know how it all turned out," said Frederick, " and I do think 
my mother, if she had any regard for me, would try to avoid such 
scenes. She has been ill all night ; and now she's taken it into her 
head to go down to Sterbome, to the old place — the last thing in 
the world I could wish for. If you only knew," said Frederick in 
a tone of the deepest injury, "how I hate her father; how I have 
struggled to keep them apart ! And now here is my wife — your 
daughter-in-law — going down to our own county among all 
the Eastwoods, to Batt/s house ! By Jove, it will break my heart." 

Words of unkind meaning * were on Nelly's very lips. "You 
should not have married Batty's daughter, if you hate him," was 
what she was disposed to say, " Frederick would not have spared 
me had I done anything of the kind," she added to herself. She was 
guilty in intention of this unkind utterance ; but in act she was 
^innocent ; she bit her lips, and kept it in. Mrs. Eastwood was a 
great deal more sympathetic 

" But if you were to speak to her, Frederick — if you were to say 
you did not like it ? " she suggested anxiously. 

" Speak ! say ! much she would care," cried Frederick. " It 
just shows how little you know Amanda. That confounded heart 
disease of hers — if she has a heart disease — makes her believe that 
she is free to insult everybody. She must not be crossed herself ; 
but there is nothing she likes so much as to cross others. No, I 
shall have to give in. I shall have to take her there, though I hate 
the whole concern. I do not think there ever was a more miserable 
wretch than I am on the face of the earth," cried Frederick, flinging 
himself wearily into a chair. 

" My poor boy !" said his mother, going to him, and passing her 
soft kind hand over his forehead, raising the waves of his hair, 
which were not in their usual good oiSer. Frederick was not 
generally very tolerant of his mother's caresses, but of late he had 
been soothed by them. Amanda cared ver^ l\vdfc fet \xv^ amour 
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Proprey,2iiidi made no particular effort to magnify his importance, 
and a man likes to feel himself important, if only to his mother/ 
On the other hand, his mother was half-pleased even in the midst 
of her pity for him that he should, as it were, throw aside his wife, 
and recognize himself as a victim. It is not a fine quality, this, 
in women ; but I am afraid a great many good women are 
conscious of possessing it. When a man has connected himself 
with his inferior, with some one we disapprove of, we like him to 
find out his mistake. We feel that it is better for him to know 
that he has done badly, very badly, for himself ; and though in 
higher minds a certain contempt for the being who thus gives up 
the cause of his once-beloved, mingles with the softer feeling, yet 
we are all more or less mollified towards the son or brother who 
has made a foolish marriage, when he delivers over his wife, meta- 
phorically, to our tender mercies, and abandons her standard. I 
don't know whether the same sentiment exists on the other side, 
but I avow its existence on my own side. Mrs. Eastwood was 
pleased that her boy gave his Amanda up. She was far more 
tenderly sorry for him than had he been still in love. In words, she 
tried " to make the best of her,'' and recognized fully that now the deed 
was done it was to be desired that Frederick should be " happy " 
with the woman who was his wife ; but she thought more highly of 
him because he was not happy. She was more pleased, more 
tender, much more softened towards her son than if his household 
had been a pleasant one. Nelly did not share these sentiments. 
She was impatient with Frederick, and disposed to despise him 
for giving up Amanda's cause. She put herself in Amanda's place, 
sm^l as was her sympathy for that young woman, and involuntarily 
conjured up before her a picture of the Molyneuxes, who would 
feel towards Ernest's wife much as the Eastwoods felt to Frederick's/ 
Would Ernest abandon her, Nelly, to their strictures ? would he 
allow them to suppose that he too had made a mistake ? This 
thought made Nelly's cheeks burn, and her eyes glow, and disposed 
her on the spot to assault Frederick, and lift up Amanda's falling 
standard. 

" It is curious," said Mrs. Eastwood, after a pause, " that we 
should be so much entangled with Sterborne, where all the East- 
woods live, without having anything to do with the Eastwoods. 
Perhaps Innocent might travel witifi you, Frederick, if you are 
obliged to go. She has been invited to the High Lodge, to make 
acquaintance with her father's family." 

" Who lives at the High Lodge ?" 

" Mr. Vane's sister, the only one of the Vanes who has taken much 
notice of Innocent." 

"What does John Vane want with Innocent?" said Frederick, 
his tone changing. He got up from his chair, and slightly pushed 
away his mother, who was still leaning over him. " Does he want 
tomnrryAertoo)" 
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"Does Mr. Vane want to marry some one else — too?" said 
Nelly instinctively, with an impulse for which next moment she was 
sorry. 

** You should know best/* said Frederick ; and then he turned 
to his mother with that air of superior knowledge and virtue which 
he knew so well how to assume. " I told you when that man first 
came to the house that his character was very doubtful. He has 
always been a queer fellow. Had I thought that you would receive 
him almost into the family, and make so much of him, I should 
never have allowed him to come here at all." 

" But, Frederick ! — I have never seen anything in him that was 
not nice/' said Mrs. Eastwood, alarmed. 

** Oh, I daresay, mother. A man does not come into a lady's 
drawing-room to show off his shady qualities ; but I warned you to 
start with. There are many queer stories about him current among 
men. Ask Molyneux — I don't think there is any love lost between 
him and John Vane. 

" Is that the case, Nelly ?" asked Mrs. Eastwood. 

Nelly feh to her dismay that a hot and an^^ blush — a blush 
not altogether of embarrassment, of somethmg that felt like 
passion— K:overed her face. " I should be sorry to quote Ernest 
on any such subject," she said, faltering yet eager. "He told 
me that there were stories current among men about Sir Alexis, 
that he was not a man to be brought into your house, into my 
company ^* 

("What impertinence ! one of my oldest friends !") said Mrs. 
Eastwood, in a parenthesis. 

"And then," continued Nelly, "he turned round upon me, and 
laughed at my knowing such things, when I told you, mamma. 
He made me out to be a gossip, to be fond of disagreeable reports ; 
he made me feel as if I had made it up ; that is how men show their 
friendship for each other. Probably both Frederick and he would 
do the same about Mr. Vane." 

" Molyneux would be flattered by your opinion of him/' said 
Frederick, laughing ; and had it not been for the lucky arrival of 
Dick and Jenny, I do not know how far the quarrel might have 
gone. Mrs. Eastwood, however, would not have " the boys " made 
parties to any discussion of this kind, and Frederick departed after 
a time to his office, where he was so very hard worked, poor fellow, 
and where he appeared between twelve and one o'clock, having 
settled his domestic affairs first, as became a Briton of the most 
" domesticated" race in the world. 

During the interval which has passed without record in these 
pages, Dick, the much suffering and much labouring, had en- 
countered a great event^ and had got through it, I do not say 
triumphantlv, but at least successfully. The ex^xa\IL^X^aTL--'Os^fc ^^ax 
exanL^ whicn had exercised his mind and Vero^x Vst ^^asv^-^oa^ 
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come and passed ; and Dick had pulled through. There he 
was, still walking about with books in his pocket, still in the 
trammels of "a coach/' and still subject to other terrible and 
ghastly episodes of exam., which had (I think) to be repeated for 
two or three years before the full-blown competition wallah was 
sent to India. I do not remember to have encountered in society 
many young men of this tremendously educated class, and therefore 
I cannot tell if Dick maybe considered as a fair specimen ; but this 
I can say, that considering the amount of information which must 
have been crammed into his head, it was astonishing how lightly 
he wore it. He was profoundly careful not to shock and humiliate 
the uninstructed mass of his fellow-creatures by letting it appear 
when there was no occasion for such vanities ; and, in short, Dick 
examined and passed, was as much like Dick unexamined and 
dubious as could be supposed. Jenny had undergone a greater 
change. He had left Eton and had matriculated at Balliol, and felt 
himself a greater man than it is given to mortal in any other stage 
of existence to feel himself. He had done even more than this ; he 
had gained a scholarship, and was thus actually paying ^part of his 
own expenses, a fact which his mother could not sufficiently admire 
and wonder at, and which still had all the freshness of a family joke 
in the house. It was astonishing how the brows of the two women 
cleared, how the atmosphere lightened when these two boys (oh, 
boys, I beg your pardon — men) came in. No complication had yet 
arisen in their young lives. Jenny had hung his mother's photo- 
graph over the mantelpiece in his college sitting-room, and boasted 
that she had as much sense as all the dons put together, though 
she knew no Greek. I wonder whether in the progress of the 
human intellect this kind of boy will long survive ; but the very 
sight of Jenny's face (though he was not handsome), and Dick's big 
figure, with. a book in its coat pocket, was good for sore hearts as 
well as eyes. 

** We were talking about Mr. Vane," said Mrs. Eastwood, with a 
little furtive artfulness such as women use. She would not enter 
into any discussion of him with her boys, nor direct their attention 
to the stories " current among men." She reverenced their youth 
more perhaps than, had she been anything but an ignorant woman, 
she would have thought it necessary to reverence it. Probably they 
both knew a great deal more than she did in that kind — or so at least 
all men inform women for their comfort ; but still I think it was good 
for Dick and Jenny that their mother ignored all these " stories 
current," &c. " We were talking," she said, " about Mr. Vane. Fre- 
derick does not seem quite to like him—" 

" I should think not. He isn't the sort of fellow for Frederick 

to like," said Dick. "He is not your superior sort of prig. 

He is jolly to everybody. / like him — gives himself no airs, 

and is never above saying he's "wioiv^ -w^ea. Ws vrrong. Why 
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just the other day — I told you, Jen — about the build of that 
yacht " 

" I like him," said Jenny, but I'm not a fair judge. - He came 
down to Eton last fourth of June, and didn't he just give me a 
tip ! so I can't speak ; I'm bribed ; but if I knew anything ke 
wanted ^" 

" So that is your opinion," said the mother, well pleased. *' They 
say though," she added mournfully, "that those men in the 
clubs " 

" I don't belong to any club," said Dick. " It's very hard. 
What does it matter, if I am going to India? I shall come back 
from India, I hope. I suppose you all wish to see me again ? 
Well, then, why shouldn't I be proposed for Trevor's club ? It 
doesn't bind a fellow to anything, and it's a handy place to have 
people call upon you, and to send your letters. Trevor offered to 
put me up a year ago. His father is on the committee, and I know 
two or three other fellows there." 

" My dear boy, Frederick thought it a waste of money — as you 
are going away," said Mrs. Eastwood, with an incipient tear in 
her eye. This glimmer of moisture was always produced by any 
reference to the fact that Dick was going away. 

" Then thanks to him," said Dick, in high dudgeon, ** I can't tell 
any one what is said in the clubs." 

"What is the question?" said Jenny, always practical; "is 
John Vane on his trial for something?" And here the boy, 
without knowing it, glanced at Nelly ; and Nelly turned abruptly 
away, and went out through the conservatory into the garden, 
with a very great tumult and many painful thoughts in her 
breast. 

" Innocent is going to pay his sister a visit," said Mrs. Eastwood, 
** at a house near Sterbome. He thinks it is time she knew her 
father's relations, and I have consented, for I thought so too. But 
Frederick says '• 

"Is she going now, or at Christmas ?" said Jenny. " If now, I 
give my consent, for I'm going off to-morrow. I like Innocent 
to be at home when I am at home. You may laugh, if you please, 
but I like it; why shouldn't I?" said the boy hotly. And I like 
Nelly to be at home. What is the good of girls if they don't make 
the old place look nice ? But she may go now, if you please, what 
has that to do with John Vane ?" 

Upon this Dick laughed long and low, "John ain't in love with 
Innocent," he said chuckling. " I say, mother, what a set of jolly 
spoons ! — if you know what that means. I'll take her down to the 
country, if you like, and see John Vane's sister. Perhaps she might 
take a fancy to me." 

"Silly boy, she is as old as I am," said his xsYQlVsKt^^SsicL ^ 
smile. Aiid thus the discussions oi the lEioiiim^ i€\ vox^ Ocir.^Aj^ 
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home banter, and the jests of the boys. This consoled the mother, 
the light of whose firmament was at present supplied by these two 
boys ; but it did not comfort Nelly, who was wading up to her neck 
in personal dismay and trouble ; and it would have called forth 
nothing but angry contempt from Frederick, who felt his own griefs 
big enough to eclipse both earth and heaven. 



^>^^^k^^>AA^^«AA^I^ 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE HIGH LODGE. 

Thus every one discussed and gave their opinion as to Innocent's 
outset in life — except Innocent herself. She acquiesced— it was all 
she ever did. A slight paling of her very faint colour, a certain look 
of fright in her eyes were the only indications that it affected her at 
alL Soipehowthis change in her life associated itself in her ideas 
with Amanda's propossd to render her of use — a proposal which 
she had received with more favour than any one else in the house ; 
it had offended them all on her account, but it had not offended 
Innocent She listened to all the descriptions which were given 
her of Miss Vane, her unknown relation, and of the pretty country 
which she was about to visit, and of the novelty and change which 
her aunt thought would do her so much good, with passive in- 
comprehension. Novelty alarmed, it did not excite her ; she 
wanted no change — ^but yet she was quite contented to be sent 
where they pleased ; to do whatever they thought proper. She 
looked upon her visit as a very devout and enthusiastic believer 
looks — or is supposed to look — upon death ; as an unknown and 
terrible event of which she could form no idea, but which would be 
soon over, and which it was absolutely the will of those who were 
as gods to Innocent that she should undergo ''for her good." Thus 
she allowed herself to be prepared for it with a mixture of fright 
and docility ; everybody talked of it except herself, the heroine. 
Innocent's visit was in every mouth except Innocent's. She did 
not even form to herself any picture of what it would be like, as 
Nelly kept doing perpetually. She had no faculty for ma^ng 
pictures. Indeed, the peculiarity of Innocent's organization began 
to centre chiefly in this point — that she had no imagination. It did 
not seem a moral want m her as it does in some people, so much 
^5 a wistful vacancy, a blank caused by some accident. No sort of 
cynic scorn of the imagination of others, swdw ^s the unimaginative 
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often show, was in her passive soul ; but she followed the gaze of the 
eyes which could thus see into the unseen with a wistful look which 
was full of pathos. 

" How do you know when things are going to happen ? " she said 
to Nelly, who had just been indulging in a long account of Miss 
Vane's probable appearance and manners to cheer them over their 
work, as they sat with Alice in Mrs. Eastwood's room, helping to 
make some new "things'* for Innocent's outfit. 

" I don't know in the least — I only imagine." said Nelly, 
laughing. 

" Imagine ! " repeated Innocent. She did not understand it. 
She was all a dream, poor child, and Nelly was all real ; but the 
dream-girl possessed no imagination at all, while the other was 
running over with ready youthful fancy. No matter-of-fact crea- 
ture, no dull clodhopper, could be more absolutely and rigidly 
bound within the lines of what she knew, than Innocent. She 
knew the old wandering life in Italy, and she knew The Elms. 
But all the rest of the world was a blank to her. She had formed 
no idea either of what she was about to meet with, or how she was 
to conduct herself under other circumstances. With such an 
absence of the faculty which guides us through it, the future 
and every change can be nothing but a terror to the ignorant 
soul. 

" Look here, Innocent,'^ said Jenny, who had always taken a 
special charge of her, on the evening before she left home. He 
had taken her into the garden for the purpose of examining her, 
and satisfying himself that she was what he called a free 
agent. " Are you sure you like going ? That's what I want to 
know." 

** Like going?" said Innocent, opening her eyes. " Oh, no." 

** Why are you going, then ? Is it because you are obliged ? " 
asked Jenny, knitting portentous brows. 

" Obliged !" Innocent repeated once more, with a little wonder. 
*' I am going because my aunt thinks so— neither because I am 
obliged, nor because I like. It is not me, it is her." 

"But it ought not to be like that,'' cried Jenny. " Speak to my 
mother, she is very reasonable. She never forces a fellow into any- 
thing; tell her that you would rather not. That's how I always 
did." 

" But you are a boy," said Innocent, with a mixture of 
respect and gentle contempt, which I fear she had learned from 
Nelly. 

" What difference does that make ? have a little courage, and 
tell me. The thing you want to learn," said Jenny,.^th much 
gravity, "is that everybody here wishes you to be happy, %]4he8 you 
to do what pleases you. Don't misunderstand my moQM9:«, Yo\i 
UJce up an idea of your own— you don't look. aX. \}Qfc tesli *SsifiBfe;:'tfl'5Ba 

<1 
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case, and try to make out what she means. Don't you understand 
me, Innocent ? " 

" No," said Innocent, looking at him with veiled and wondering 
eyes. 

Poor Jenny ! he thrust his hands deeper into his pockets, and mut- 
tered something to himself, which was not adapted for publication ; 
and then he looked at her in his turn with that anxious but impotent 
gaze with which so often one mortal attempts to fathom another — to 
fathom the unfathomable — whether there be nothing or much in 
those veiled and inscrutable depths of personal identity. She 
smiled at him softly, and the dreamy light of this smile went over 
all her face, touching it into visionary life and beauty. Jenny was 
baffled in his inquiry, in his investigation, in his counsel; he could 
not make anything of Innocent. With a mixture of kindness and 
impatience he hurried her back into the house. 

" It is growing cold, and you have no shawl/' said Jenny. Would 
poor Innocent never be sensible to any higher solicitude than this ? 

Next day she went away under the care of John Vane. She did 
not cry or show any emotion ; but her eyes were full of fright, and 
the excitement of terror. She had not even the same unreasoning 
instinctive confidence to support her which she had felt in Frede- 
rick on her former journey. John Vane was very kind to her, and 
very good, she knew ; but he was not Frederick. She sat still as a 
mouse in her corner of the carriage, and said " Yes " and " No " 
when he asked her a question, and saw the world whirl round her 
once again, and the long stretches of country, and strange faces 
look in. To Innocent it seemed a kind of treadmill, turning round 
and round. She was not conscious of making any progress ; but 
only of unknown faces that looked at her, of long green lines of 
fields and hedgerows flying past. When they had got half way 
through their journey, they discovered that Frederick was in the 
same train, with his wife, whom he was taking to her father's house. 
He came to the carriage, when the train stopped, and leaned his 
arms upon the window and talked to Innocent, who brightened at 
the sight of him, and instinctively put out her hand to cling to the 
most real thing she knew, the first human creature whom she had 
personally identified and discovered, as it were, out of the unknown. 
John Vane could not be supposed to understand this altogether 
inexplainable feeling, which poor Innocent could no more have put 
into words than she could- have written a poem. He thought very 
differently of it. He thought like a man that the other man, 
smiling and talking lightly to the poor girl, had meanly accepted 
the worthless flower of this child's love to laugh at, or tread under 
foot. He was unjust, for perhaps the most really good feeling in 
Frederick's mind (when she did not cross or irritate him) was his 
tenderness for his little cousin ; but the other cousin, who felt him- 
self her protector, realized this as litUe as he understood the nature 
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of Innocent's sentiments. He made the poor child change her 
seat to the other end of the carriage, and when Frederick came back, 
entertained him with remarks upon the weather, to which Frederick 
responded in the same tone. There was, as people say, no love 
lost between them. 

" Oh, is it Innocent ?" said Amanda, when they reached Ster- * 
borne. " So your mother has taken my advice, Fred. I suppose 
she is going to be trained for a governess at Miss Vane's school ? 
Quite right, quite right ! You may come and see me, Innocent, if 
you like ; it will be a little change for you. After all the petting 
you have had at The Elms, you may not quite like it at first ; but 
it's for your good. Fred, is there a carriage for me ? Is papa there ? 
Come and take me out, then ; don't leave me here like a piece of 
luggage. Come and see me soon, Innocent. You will always be 
some one to talk to — Good-bye." 

" Innocent," said John Vane, when he had placed her in the light 
open carriage which had been sent for them from the High Lodge, 
" I do not wish you to go and see that woman ; neither does your 
aunt, I think. So unless you wish it very much '' 

" I don't wish it at all," said Innocent, more distinctly than usual ; 
and with a promptitude which surprised her companion. 

" Then you don't like her ?" he said. 

" She took Frederick away from us," said Innocent ; " he would 
have lived at home always but for her. She makes my aunt, and 
every one, unhappy. Him, too — sometimes he looks as if he were 
miserable. People who make everybody miserable," the girl con- 
tinued, very gravely, " ought not to be allowed to live." 

" My dear child,'' he said, half laughing, " that is a terrible doc- 
trine. In that way none of us would be safe.'* 

" You don't make any one miserable," said Inndcent. " Few that 
I have ever seen do. But she does. And Frederick ^" 

** I don't wish to say anything to you against your cousin," said 
Vane, very gravely ; " but Innocent, you must not think too highly 
of Frederick Eastwood. He is not so perfect as you suppose. 
Remember that it is entirely his own fault that he has such a wife ; 
you must not make a hero of Frederick. The less you see of him, 
also, the better for your own sake ^" 

Innocent looked at him wonderingly with vague consternation.' 
Did she understand what he said ? Certainly not the inference 
conveyed in his words — the more serious meaning. But she had no 
time to reply, for the short drive was over, and the High Lodge in 
sight. It was a curious old straggling house, with an old chapel 
standing detached, but connected by a covered way with the house. 
The grounds were large and well kept, and the quaint little lattice 
windows showed their several clusters of faces peeping out. The 
door stood open, flooded with evening sunshine. Gt^-aiL I'^^s&nkc^ 
branches of the clematis which had done floNwefax^^^sA^'a^^ofiW'^ 
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cottony with seed pods, hung about the porch. The wall was one 
mass of creeping plants ; late roses were flaunting out of reach 
high up about the clustered chimneys and gables ; and the flower 
borders about the house were bright with asters and scarlet gerani- 
ums, and all kinds of autumn flowers. The chapel bell began to 
tinkle as they drove in at the gate, and from all the comers of the 
irregular old house appeared groups of women and children. Even 
Innocent was roused into curiosity by the strange sight. In the 
slanting afternoon light, with that background of old wall, matted 
all over with interlacing wreaths of jessamine, clematis, honeysuckle, 
and roses, and pierced with twinkling casements, each looking out 
as with so many eyes through the little diamond panes — the sight 
was a very pretty one. One or two women in the dress of Sisters 
lent an additional quaintness to the picture ; the children were of 
various ages and of various dress, fluttering like flowers along the 
trim and well-kept walk. John Vane laughed as men laugh who 
are half-amused, half-aflected by the scene before them. 

'* Now we shall see Letty in all her glory,'' he said. 

This sight, which was so unusual and so little expected, had 
actually driven from Innocent's mind for the moment all recollection 
of herself, and all thoughts of the meeting with another stranger 
which was about to follow. She woke up with a start to find herself 
lifted out of the carriage, and taken suddenly with a rapid salute 
nto some one's arms. The new figure was that of a little woman 
with very bright eyes, and a very alert and lively aspect, who 
kissed Innocent in a business-like manner, and then turning, 
raised her cheek to her brother, who was about three times as tall 
as she was. 

" So here you are," said Miss Vane, " fifteen minutes late, as that 
train always is. Quick, come in, Reginald, there is tea in the 
parlour. I have only time to say a word to you before chapel. 
This way, my dear, follow me ; the passage is rather narrow, and 
there are two steps, just at the most unlikely places — but you will 
get used to it in time.*' 

Thus talking she led them in to a large low room, with great 
beams across the roof, and a multiplicity of small windows, deeply 
recessed in the thick old wall. There was a great open fire-place, 
with a few logs of wood burning on the hearth, and a little white- 
covere^ table with tea, standing before it ; this table, and the easy 
chair, and a number of books, were the only modem things in the 
room. It was panelled with dark oak, and had, consequently, 
nothing of the brightness of the modern English rooms which 
.Innocent new ; neither was it like the spare and lofty magnificence 
of those Itahan apartments which had once been familiar to her. 
There were some small but rare pictures on the walls, and some 
portraits. Vane looked round it with the familiar satisfaction of 
one who returns to an old home. 
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" Thank heaven, whatever you have done to the rest of the house, 
Letty," he said, " you have spared my mother's old room.'' 

"Yes," said Miss Vane, " I am far from perfection yet, if I ever 
attain to it. I don't expect I shall. It is not the drawing-room 
now, it is only the parlour; but beyond that sacrifice I can't 
go any further, which is contemptible. So this is Gilbert Vane's 
daughter ? Innocent, my dear, you are very welcome. I like you 
for your name. Reginald and I had a sister Innocent. You must 
try to like me and be happy here as long as your aunt will let you 
stay. Sit down and pour out some tea for yourself and him ; — I 
must go off to chapel. You are excused to-day, as your train is 
late. Take care of the child, Reginald, and see she has some tea. 
I must be off or else I shall be late as well. Very glad to see you 
both. Au revoir in half an hour." 

She went on talking till she reached the door, when she disap- 
peared, still talking and waving her hand. Her brother followed 
her with his kind eyes. 

" Dear old Letty !" he said, " I told you we should see her in all 
her glory. Sit down, Innocent, and warm your poor little hands, 
and take your tea." 

With this brief advice he left her, and went round the room, 
looking at all the pictures, the books, everything about. Innocent 
sat down as she was bid in the great easy chair. She poured out 
the tea as she had been bid, for herself and for him. A soft sensa- 
tion of well-being stole over her ; the sweetness of the mignonette 
outside, the tinkling of the bell, the sunshine which slanted in 
through the deep, small windows, and the soft warmth of the fire, 
all soothed the girl ; but what soothed her most was the charmingly 
matter-of-fact way in which she had been received, in which she 
had been bidden to do this and that. No response, no emotion 
had been required from her ; there was no cause for emotion ; she 
was told what to do, and left to do it in peace. Her fright went 
away in this quiet moment ; her whole nature was soothed ; here 
was the place for her ; now she knew and saw, and the terrors of 
the change fled away. She did not care for the tea, and probably 
would not have taken it, but that she recollected suddenly that she 
had been told to do so, on which recollection Innocent sipped and 
was glad. The afternoon was sweet, the rest and quiet were sweet 
after so much confused motion and vision ; and it was sweet to be 
no longer frightened, to feel the excitement and the terror over. 
She did not know how long it was till the children began to stream 
again past the windows, and Miss Vane came back ; but even then 
no call was made upon her. She was allowed to sit in peace while 
the others talked, pleasant family talk, playful discussions, inquiries 
after one and another. Innocent paid very little attention to the sub- 
ject of the conversation, but it was a pleasant sound in her ears,ax\d 
the very air of the gentle house was pleasant. T\ves\'^\^^N ^s\^\aO«- 
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her to one of the little rooms, with the shining casements, up-stairs, 
where pale roses were still looking in at the window, and showed 
her where to put her things, and told her at what hour she must be 
ready in the morning, and all that, was done at the High Lodge. It 
was the beginning of a new life to the wondering girl. No more 
mdulgence, consultation of her wishes — she who had no wishes ! 
but gentle control, absolute rule, matter-of-fact kindness — nothing 
but obedience required of her ; and that was the easiest thing to 
give. 

Miss Vane, however, as it turned out, was as much pleased with 
Innocent as Innocent was with Miss Vane. After one day with his 
sister, which, perhaps, in the circumstances, was enough for both, 
John Vane set off to pay various visits, promising to return again 
for Innocent, and warning his sister only to keep her apart from 
" the Frederick Eastwoods '* and Mr. Batt/s house in Sterbome. 
This Miss Vane cheerfully agreed to do without any question ; for^ 
certainly, it was very undesirable that a relation of her own should 
have any intercourse or connexion with Mr. Batty s daughter. I'he 
religious vocation of the mistress of the High Lodge did not make 
her indifferent to the claims of family. Religious vocations seldom 
do ; a well-born woman is well-born in a Carmelite cloister as well 
as in a king's court, and generally thinks quite as much of it in the 
one region as the other. It seemed accordingly a perfectly simple 
matter that Innocent should be permitted to accept no invitation 
from Mrs. Frederick Eastwood; and indeed no such invitation 
came. Otherwise things went, on with the most perfect comfort 
between the girl and her new relation. She did not talk much, it is 
true ; she was not interested, as Miss Vane expected her to be, in 
the upper school, where half-a-dozen "daughters of gentlemen" 
were being educated in one wing of the old house ; or the lower 
school, where children who had no gentility to boast of were being 
trained in another ; or in the orphanage, even though she herself 
was an orphan, and might have been supposed likely to " take an 
interest" in the young creatures — girls like herself, who found 
refuge there. Innocent went through the whole estabhshment, 
making no remark. When asked if she liked it, she said Yes : 
when asked if she was tired, she said No : when asked if she would 
like to see something more, she said Yes again. She smiled upon 
the little children, and said ma sceur to the sisters when they spoke 
to her, which pleased them. She was everything that was docile, 
gentle, and obedient, and she grew in a few weeks to look stronger 
and better than she had ever done in her life ; but she did not 
become more communicative. One thing, however, Innocent did 
which found high favour in everybody's eyes. She would go and sit 
for hours together in the little chapel, with her eyes fixed upon the 
pictured Christ (an old Itahan picture, full of true early Italian 
sentiment for tiie divine and holy) which was hung over the altar. 




"She would go andHtfor hours ia the littl* chapel." 
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The chapel was low, like the house, an old Early English building 
in good repair, but homely as became its date, with low windows, 
filled with grisaille glass, dim and silvery. Here Innocent would 
sit, taking no note of time ; it felt to her like the little church of the 
Spina over again ; and here, as there, she said " Our Father," 
vaguely reverential, and sat in a soft quiescence, scarcely thinking 
— happy, she knew not why. The habit she thus showed com- 
mended her to the community beyond expression. She was so 
Catholic, so pious, so saintlike, they said ; and indeed Innocent in 
those gentle days made the first great success of her life. It was 
the pause before the storm. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE MINSTER AND THE VILLA. 

" I MUST take you to see the Minster, Innocent," said Miss Vane. 
" You cannot be in this part of the world without seeing the Min- 
ster. You will be quite happy in it, you who are so fond of church. 
Put on your hat and your cloak, and be ready when the carriage 
comes round. I have got a number of visits to make and things 
to do ; but as I know you can make yourself happy in the Minster 
while I am busy, I will take you with me. Have you ever seen any 
of our great Gothic cathedrals ? Then you will be perfectly happy, 
child ; you will feel this day an era in your life." 

Little thought Laetitia Vane what she was saying. The uncon- 
scious prophecy came lightly from her lips, and was received by 
Innocent with a smile. She was not excited by the prospect of 
seeing the Minster, but she was pleased to go, to do what she was 
told, to be with the kind but arbitrary mistress, who had brought 
harmony into her life. She put on her hat, smiling, looking at her- 
self in the glass, which was not very usual with her. She had 
gained some colour on her pale cheeks, her eyes were brighter, her 
whole aspect more life-like. It was a fresh October morning, warm 
in the sunshine, though a sharp little chill of autumn wind met them 
occasionally at a comer, promising a cold evening. 

"We must take care not to be late coming back," said Miss 
Vane, throwing an additional shawl upon Innocent's lap before she 
got into the little carriage, and took the reins. Miss Vane herself 
wore no conventional costume ; she had not abandoned the pleasant 
things of this life. She wore rich silks, moaning over her own 
imperfection, which never could attain to the virtue of ser^e^ajx^. 
was fond of her pretty ponies and her p\fcas2iTv\.\\\.>\'&c»rcv^5^* 'Wss^i 
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had a cheerful drive into Sterbome, Miss Vane pointing out every- 
thing on the way, and naming every house they passed, Innocent 
paying little attention, yet listening to all that was said to her, and 
enjoying in her passive way the air, the sunshine, the rapid move- 
ment. Things no longer seemed to rush past her, moved by some 
dreadful whirl of their own, but it was she who was in motion, 
lightly, cheerfully — ^the centre, not a passive object in the scene. 
This, which she could not have explained for her life, but which 
she felt vaguely yet strongly, made the greatest difference to Inno- 
cent. She was more alive than she had ever been before in her 
life. 

Miss Vane took her over the Minster, rapidly pointing out all the 
chief wonders ; and then left her, seated within sight of the high 
altar, to enjoy what everybody at the High Lodge supposed to be 
meditation of the devoutest kind. 

" You will be quite happy here," Miss Vane said, kissing her 
softly, and feeling, with warm compunctions for her own worldliness, 
how superior was her young relation. She stopped at the door, ere 
she went about her many businesses, to point out Innocent to the 
chief verger, and commend her to his care. " I will come back in 
about an hour and a half,'' she said. Thus Innocent was left alone. 

I do not think she had ever been left entirely alone before, save 
on the one occasion of her visit to the Methodist chapel, since she 
had been under her aunt's care, and the sensation was sweet to her, 
—quite alone, silent, no one interfering with her, free to do as she 
would, to be still, without speaking, without feeling, without think- 
ing. The solemn nave of the Minster, the lovely, lessening arches 
of the apse, the silvery glow of the painted glass in the windows, 
made no special impression upon her for themselves. As she sat 
sill^t they mingled in a confused but grateful calm with the little 
church of the Spina — the lingering memories of her past life. Sub- 
dued steps came and went about her as in the other little sanctuary 
by the Amo ; the light was subdued as by the influence of the 
place ; no sound above a whisper was audible ; gliding figures 
appeared in the distance, into which she gazed, not, indeed, coming 
there to pray, as in Santa Maria, but yet moving softly, with a cer- 
tain reverence. No gleaming tapers on the altar, no chanting 
priest interposed to furnish a background for her dreams ; but 
Innocent scarcely felt the want. She said her prayers, kneeling 
down, all unconscious of observation, on the stone pavement. She 
sat down again in a hush of soft and peaceful feeling — to dream ? 
No, nor even to think. The mind of this poor little Innocent had 
no need for any exercise ; she rested, before the fiery coming of her 
fate. 

It was not till the verger, much bewildered by a stillness of atti- 

tude to which, he was quite unused, came to ask whether the 

young hidywoxxldL like to see the chaplei-lvouse, or the crypt, or any 
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of the special sights of the Minster, that the girl was roused. She 
rose then, always acquiescent, smiling upon the old man. But as 
she turned round, Innocent's eye caught a figure much more inter- 
esting to her than the verger's. It was Frederick, who turned 
round at the same moment, and came forward to her, holding out 
both his hands. "Ah, Innocent, at last !" he cried. There was 
real pleasure in his face. 

" Miss Vane has left me here to wait for her," said Innocent, "but, 
oh, I am so glad to see you ! " It seemed to her that she had found 
him again — ^that all the intermediate time had glided away, that she 
was in the church of the Spina, and he, her new-discovered only 
guardian and protector again. 

" I am glad that you are glad," said Frederick. " I thought you 
might have forgotten all about us among the Vanes. How is it that 
they neglect you like this ? I suppose you are the poor relation 
there. Innocent, eh ? You never were so at The Elms.'* 

" I do not know what you mean," said Innocent ; but she put her 
hand within his arm, with her old use and wont, looking up at him 
brightly with her soft smile. The verger looking on, felt that, per- 
haps, it was his duty to interfere, but had not the heart to do it. 

" Youll find me in the porch, Miss, if you want me," he said. If 
the young lady had met with some one as she liked better than them 
Papistic^ nunnery-folks at the High Lodge, was it his business ? 
He went away heavily, dragging his feet upon the pavement, as 
ecclesiastical attendants for ages and ages have dragged them, with 
stooped shoulders and shuffling gait ; and the two, whom he thought 
lovers, were left alone. 

They were not lovers, far from that ; but Innocent clung to the 
arm of the first man whom she had ever identified and felt any warm 
personal regard for, and Frederick looked down upon her w^*h a 
complacency which half arose from a vain belief that she loved 
him, and partly from a real kindness for his little cousin, and partly 
from a sensation of thankfulness to have some one belonging to him 
to look at and speak to — some one not of the terrible Batty tribe, 
to which he was bound until Monday morning. This was Saturday, 
and he had been imperatively summoned to visit his wife, who was 
still ill. He could not get back until Monday morning, and the 
thought that this terrible moment of duty might be softened by the 
presence of Innocent, who adored him, was sweet. He told her 
that Amanda was ill in bed, not able to come out with him, or to be 
his companion. " I cannot spend my whole time with her," said 
Frederick, "and her father is more odious than I can tell you. 
You must come to see her ; you must stay with me, Innocent, till I 
go back." 

" If Miss Vane will let me," said Innocent, brightly. 

" You would like it ? You were always a dear girl. When I 
take you home with me. Innocent," said ¥i^dei\cVL ^c^rxk^^^^'' ^^n^. 
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will learn a lesson which I have learnt too late, that it is a fatal 
thing to connect one's self with people of a different class from one's 
own, who cannot understand one, whose life is a contradiction to 
all one feels and wishes. I don't speak, of course, of my wife ; that 
is my own affair ; whatever I may have to put up with I say nothing 
on that score to any one. But, Innocent, a man of honour has 
many things to bear which women never know." 

These fine sentiments were wasted upon Innocent, who looked 
up at him wondering, and received what he said docilely, but made 
no attempt to understand. I don't know why Frederick, knowing 
her well enough to be aware of this, should have thought it neces- 
sary to make so solemn a statement. He did it, perhaps, from the 
habit he had acquired of posing as a victim to honour. He led her 
about the Minster, and showed her many things which Innocent 
looked at with her usual docility, pleased to be with him, if not 
much excited by anything else. She had been happy at the High 
Lodge, but after all Frederick was her first friend, her discovery, 
and to be thus alone with him, cared for by him, no one else inter- 
fering, cairied her back to the first startled awakening of her torpid 
youth. He was always kind to her when she was thus thrown upon 
his care, and Innocent was happy, with her hand clinging to his 
arm. When Miss Vane came to recall her to the present, she 
looked with periiaps a warmer personal wish than had ever been 
seen in her eyes before at her temporary guardian, pleading for the 
granting of the request which Frederick made, with his vtry finest 
Charles I. look, and melancholy gentlemanlike grace. Miss Vane, 
a busy woman, had partially forgotten her brother's warning about 
Mrs. Frederick. She knew the young man before her had made a 
very foolish marriage, but still he was an Eastwood, of prepossessing 
appearance, and a compunction crossed her mind as to her want of 
civility in not "calling on" the daughter-in-law of Innocent's good 
aunt. A woman takes rank from her husband, not from her father. 
Miss Vane reflected, and if this poor fellow had found out, as might 
be guessed from his resigned manner, that he had made a terrible 
mistake, it was only right that a connexion should stand by him 
as far as was practicable. After a few difficulties, therefore, as to 
Innocent's dress, &c., she consented, promising to send the gar- 
dener with her bag, and to drive in for her on Monday morning, 
** when I will take the opportunity of kaving a card for Mrs. East- 
wood. I am sorry to hear she is so poorly," said Miss Vane in her 
most gracious manner. Innocent could scarcely believe it when 
she saw her enei-getic relation drive away, and found herself left in 
Frederick's charge. " I am to stay, then ?" she said, with a smile 
which lighted up her whole face ; then added, with a faint shadow 
stealing over it, " but with you, Frederick ? I do not like — ^your 

wife " 

" You shall he with me," said Ftedetvck ; " but, Innocent, you 
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must not say such things. It is imprudent — you might be misun- 
derstood. I know very well what you mean, and that, of course, it 
is impossible you should feel towards poor Amanda as you do to me ; 
but you must not forget what I have told you so often, that a 
woman's best policy is always to make friends with her own sex. 
You are coming now, you understand, to visit my wife, who is far 
from well ; but I shall take care to have you a great deal with me." 

Innocent's enjoyment was a little damped by this long speech; 
but as she was still walking with Frederick, and had, as. yet, no 
drawback to the pleasant sensation of being with him, the shadow 
flitted rapidly from her face. He took her all over the village, 
showing her everything that was to be seen, before he turned his 
step towards the Villa, where Amanda, fretful and peevish, awaited 
him, longing for news, for change, for something to amuse her. 
Frederick cared very little for the fact that his once- worshipped 
beauty was now waiting for him. His little cousin, with her dreamy 
delight in his society, her refined and gradually developing beauty, 
and the strange attraction of her visionary abstractedness from the 
common world, was very amusing and pleasant to him. The mere 
fact of not seeing her every day, as he had been in the habit of 
doing, had made him perceive Innocent's beauty, and a mingled 
feeling, half wholly good, half dubious in character, inclined him 
towards the girl who clung to him. She was very pretty and "very 
fond of him," which pleased his vanity highly, and made him feel 
vaguely self-complacent and on good terms with himself in her 
company ; and by the side of this doubtful and not very improving 
sensation, the man, who was not wholly bad, had actually a little 
wholesome, brotherly, protecting affection for the child who had 
clung to him from the first moment of seeing him. Thus they 
wandered through the village, round and round the Minster, looking 
at everything and at nothing till the October afternoon rbegan to 
cloud over. " Now you must come and see Amanda," said Frede- 
rick with a sigh. Innocent sighed too. It seemed to her very 
hard that there was this inevitable " Frederick's wife " to be always 
the shadow to the picture, to take him away from his family, to 
separate him from herself, to worry and vex him whatever he was 
doing. Innocent hesitated at the corner of the street. 

"Are you sure I should go?" she said. "She will scold me. 
She will not be kind like Cousin Laetitia or you. She does not 
like me, and I do not like her. Shall I go back now ? I have had 
all I wanted, Frederick ; I have seen you." 

" That would never do," said Frederick. " If it were kno\^^ that 
you had met me in the Minster and walked about so long with 
me, and then returned without seeing my wife, people would talk 
— ^unpleasant things would be said." 

" What could be said ?" asked Innocent. 

" Upon my lif(^ one doesn't know "wte^iIbax \.o \a.>a?gcv "^ ^^^i- ^^ 
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be angry," cried Frederick, impatient. "Will you never under- 
stand? But, come along, it is no use wasting words. Don't you 
see you must come now ?" 

" I do not want to come. She will scold me," said Innocent, 
standing firmly, with a cloud upon her face. It was the first time 
she had openly resisted him or any one. Poor child, was it some 
angel who stayed her feet ? She felt ready to cry, which was an 
unusual thing with her, and with a frightened instinctive recoil, 
Stood s^ill, refusing to go on. 

Poor Innocent ! Safety and shelter, and the life of order and 
peace which suited her half-developed faculties, lay calm and sun- 
shiny on one side. On the other was conflict, confused darkness 
and misery, pain and shame, gathering in heavy clouds to swallow 
her up. For one moment it hung on the balance which her fate 
was to be ; terrible moment, which we, none of us, divine, during 
which we have to exercise that great and awfiil choice which is the 
privilege of humanity, in blindness and unconsciousness, ignorant 
of the issues, stupid to the importance of the decision. This was 
decided, however, not by Innocent. Impatient Frederick seized her 
hand and drew it through his arm. 

" This is folly/' he cried. " What you. Innocent ! you be such a 
little traitor and resist me and get me into trouble ? No, no, come 
» along. This is out of the question now." 

Next moment he had knocked at his father-in-law's door. 

The Villa looked very much as it had done the day that Frederick 
first made his appearance there. The sun was still shining by in- 
tervals, but glimmers of firelight came from the window, and the 
garden behind was spare of flowers. Mr. Batty met them as they 
came in, and stared hard at the girl whom Frederick led by the 
hand into the narrow light passage which traversed the house 
from the street to the garden door. "This is my cousin, sir. Miss 
Innocent Vane," said Frederick. "I have brought her to see 
Amanda. She is on a visit at the High Lodge, as you may have 
heard." 

** Oh, yes, Tve heard," said Batty, " and I think it's time she should 
turn up, the only one of your family as has ever come near my girl. 
You're welcome, my dear, better late than never ; though I think, 
considering how kind the Eastwoods have been to you, that you 
might have come a little sooner to show Mrs. Frederick some 
respect." 

Innocent listened, wondering, to this address, gazing at the man 
whom she had a confused recollection of having seen before. All 
that she comprehended now was, more or less, that he was scolding 
her, though about what she could not tell. He was a kind of man 
totally unknown to Innocent — his thick figure, his coarse air, his 
loud voice and red hands, surprised, without so much revolting her 
Aff they might have done, had her otgamxation been more per- 
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feet. She was frightened, but made an effort of politeness to 
conceal it. 

'* Is she better ?" she asked, not knowing what to say. 

" You'll see what she'll say to you when she sees you," said Batty 
to Frederick with a chuckle, " and I don't blame her, poor girl. If 
this is what you call visiting your wife when she's poorly, things have 
changed since my day. It's close on five, and nearly time for din- 
ner, and you've been out since the moment you swallowed your 
lunch." 

" I have been with my little cousin here, and Miss Vane of the 
High Lodge, who is coming to call on Amanda on Monday," said 
Frederick. "In the meantime I took the liberty of inviting my 
cousin to stay with my wife for a couple of nights. I hope it is 

practicable ^ 

. " Oh, practicable enough," said Batty, with a laugh. " I'm not 
one of those as leaves themselves without a room to give to a friend. 
Plenty of accommodation here for as many as you like to bring — 
and the more the merrier,, if they're the right sort. Glad to see you, 
Miss Innocent. Training up for your trade, eh ? — at that old nun- 
nery out there. Lord, to see that old Lady Abbess in my house 
will be a sight ! 'Manda will tackle her, I'll be bound. Walk up, 
walk up-stairs, Eastwood will show you the way; and he's sure of a 
warm welcome, he is. Ha, ha, ha, ha !" 

Batty stood in the passage holding his sides, while Frederick, 
with disgust on every line of his fine features, strode up-stairs. 
Innocent followed her cousin wondering. What the man meant, 
whether he was merry, or angry, or simply the most disagreeable 
strange man she had ever seen, she could not make out She 
remembered vaguely what Frederick had told her so lately — ^what 
she had heard repeated on all sides at The Elms — that Frederick's 
wife was of " another class." And the stairs were narrow, the pas- 
sage contracted, the maid who had opened the door not like the 
maids at The Ehns ; and Batty's dress, and appearance, and manner 
of speech very different from anything Innocent had ever known 
before. This was what it meant, then, to be of "another class." 
Thus she followed with some new speculations rising in her passive 
brain, into the presence of Frederick's wife. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE MOMENT OF FATE. 

Frederick led Innocent to the door of a bedroom which opened 
from a little gallery up-stairs. He paused there before he opened it. 

" If we find Amanda in an excitable state, you must not mind 
it," he said ; " you must not be frightened. Forgive her because 
she is ill. It is her way " 

With these words of warning he opened the door. It was a pretty 
room enough — ^meant to be luxurious — in a somewhat tawdry style 
of decoration, yet tolerable, in so far that its rose-coloured hang- 
ings and heavy fringes were fresh at least, and in good order. 
Amanda was in bed, with a blue dressing-gown over her shoulders, 
and her elaborately-dressed hair adorned with a small lace cap. 
Nothing could be gayer than the composition of colour, her own 
rose-cheeks and golden hair, the bright blue garment in which she 
was clothed, and the blue ribbon in her little cap, all relieved against 
the rose-coloured hangings. A perfect Watteau, some one had told 
her, this composition made, and, though she did not know what a 
Watteau was, she felt it must be something fine, and kept up the suc- 
cessful combination. Her cheeks were not pale, but flushed with 
anger, impatience, and excitement. She burst forth almosf before 
Frederick had come into the room. 

" This is how you visit your wife, is it, Mr. Frederick Eastwood ? 
— ^Three mortal hours have I been left alone without a creature to 
speak to but aunty. How dare you face me after that ? how dare 
you ? I have a hundred minds never to speak to you again " 

" That would be to punish yourself more than me, my dear," said 
Frederick, with the conventional speech of the injured husband. 

She looked at his careless smile, and her fury increased. 

" I should like to throw something at you," she cried. You cold, 
wicked, careless, unprincipled wretch ! Was it for this you married 
me, and pretended to be fond of me ? Was it for this you took me 
from my father, who was always so kind ? Was it for this " 

" Of course it was for all that," said Frederick, advancing to the 
bedside. " We have gone through the list before. Amanda, try to 
keep your temper ; it will be the best thing for you. Here is Inno- 
cent, whom I found in the Minster, and who has come to pay you a 
visit. Miss Vane is coming on Monday to fetch her ; and if you 
play your cards well ^" 

Amanda interrupted him by a shrill laugh. 

" Oh, so here is Innocent I and the old nun is coming ? — a great 

deal I care ! This is how you try to hoodwink me. Innocent, come 

here ! How long has he been walking about with you, talking, and 

holding your hand, and turning your 'hes.d,^ou little fool,? You 
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think he cares ? He cares as much for you as he does for me ; he 
cares for no one but himself. Oh, go away, or I shall throw some- 
thing at you ! Go away, or " 

She had put out her hand to clutch at a glass which stood by her 
on a little table. 

" Go ! Go ! " cried some one from behind the curtain. 

Frederick made a rapid step to the door, but before he had 
reached it his wife's mood had changed. 

" Oh., you tell him to go, do you V* she cried. " Then I tell him 
to stay. Come here, Innocent ; you shall stay and nurse me ; I 
know you'll like it ; and, Fred, turn that woman out — turn her off, 
turn her out of doors. She has been my plague ever since I can 
recollect. Oh, you thought you would keep me all to yourself, did 
you, and get the better of me ? but I haven't got a husband for 
nothing. Fred, turn her out of doors.'' 

Frederick opened the door with servile haste. He dragged the 
poor aunty, the souffre-douleur of the household, out by the sleeve, 
escaping himself along with her. Amanda leant back upon her 
pillow, laying her hand upon her breast. 

" How hot it is," she said, panting. " Open the window— take 
this fan and fan me ; can't you make yourself useful ? Oh, you are 
well named ; you are a true Innocent ! If you will tell me all that 
he was saying to you, I will forgive you. Tell me what he said." 

" He told me that I was to come and see you ; that I was not to 
be frightened," said the girl, who was trembling, yet not confused by 
mental dread, as she had sometimes felt on less occasion. 

" And are you frightened ?" 

" N — no." She spoke with a little hesitation, but still succeeded 
in making this answer. She did not shrink from Amanda's blazing 
red-hazel eyes. The excited creature somehow did not alarm her. 
She had done all that Amanda had told her with the happy habit 
of instant obedience, which she had learned at the High Lodge, 
and kept fanning her, according to her orders, as she spoke. 

"You are very odd," said Amanda, whose passion was over. 
" But you know how to fan one ; not like that woman who saws the 
air like a windmill. You may take off your hat and sit down by 
me. I have a hasty temper. I sometimes say things and do things 
I am sorry for ; but I'm very good-hearted. There, sit down and 
let us have a talk. Weren't you glad to get off? Don't you hate 
that old cat, with her sermons and her prayers ? So she is coming 
to call ? — what an honour, to be sure, for me ! But I think the 
Eastwoods can hold up their heads as high as the Vanes any day 
— and she's nothing but an interloper. Why, John Vane's father 
bought that house," said Amanda ; " it is no more an old family 
place than this is. I am glad you are going to stay. If you are a 
good girl, I will try what I can do for you, and make a friend ot 
you. I never could make a friend oi XYvaX \\\.^"& ^XMO^L-M-^'^^i^ 
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What airs she does give herself to be sure ! and not so much to be 
proud of. Why, that wretched little Molyneux, that she thinks such 
great things, is no better than a shopkeeper's grandson. I know the 
judge's father was a jeweller in Brook Street, and there is nothing 
so very grand in having a judge in the family, unless you were 
going to be tried for your life, and wanted him to get you off " 

" Can judges get people off?" said Innocent. Heaven knows 
why she asked such a question ! It was an echo rather of her com- 
panion's last words than said by any free-will of her own. But 
Frederick heard it as he came in, and so did poor aunty, who stood 
outside, trembling at the door. 

" Of course they can, you little stupid. It is all they are good 
for," said Amanda, benignantly. " Oh, you may come in. I am 
such a soft-hearted ninny, I always forgive people when my passion 
is over. And none of you ought to cross me ; you know you 
oughtn't. Some of these days, if you don't mind, just to punish 
you I shall die *' 

She laughed and laid her head back upon the pillow, with her 
blue ribbons and blue gown thrown sharply out by the rose-coloured 
bed. She was amused by her own threat. But passion and self- 
indulgence had made great havoc in the undisciplined creature, 
and to a serious looker-on that menace would have seemed not so 
; unUkely as Amanda thought, to come to reality. Her breath came 
quick and with difficulty, heaving her breast at every respiration. • A 
high hectic colour was on her cheek, and the cheekbones themselves 
which bore these dangerous roses were sharpened by the wasting 
processes of continual excitement. Innocent stood all this time by 
the bed, fanning her slowly and steadily. She was getting tired, 
but did not think of stopping till she was told. Her visionary 
looks, and the mechanical occupation which was so much more 
natural to her than anything of a visionary character, contrasted 
strangely, as she stood thus docile, always passive, by that bed. I 
suppose she would literally have gone on for ever, like an Eastern 
slave, had no one interposed. 

This steady service pleased Amanda hugely. She took full advan- 
tage of it, keeping the girl employed until her very arm was drooping 
with the fatigue of the monotonous motion ; and she was so generous 
as to allow Frederick to sit down and tell her " the news." Frederick 
had brought down, as in duty bound, a few scandalous anecdotes 
from the fountain-head of gossip — anecdotes circumstantialized by 
date and name, but probably as false as was the taste that desired 
them. He made, indeed, a few demurs at repeating these won- 
derful pieces of history before Innocent, which were speedily 
silenced by his wife. 

" Innocent is paying no attention. She never listens to what any 
one says," cried Amanda, " and, besides, no one thinks of that sort 
of old-fashioned nonsense nowadays. Go on—" 
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In this edifying way the time was spent till dinner. Amanda 
declared that she never felt better, that she would certainly get up 
next day. " And I'll go to church at the Minster if there is a good 
anthem," she said, " and you shall give me your arm, Fred, and 
everybody will think us a model couple." This last outburst 
of amiability was called forth by a delightful piece of scandal 
about what the newspapers called a very elevated personage, and 
which Frederick vouched for as authentic. Mrs.*Frederick, whose 
" set " were of those who called the heir to the throne by the name 
of his principality tout courts was altogether conciliated by this 
delightful communication. Innocent, as Amanda said, paid very 
little attention. She listened yet did not listen, half pleased that 
Frederick seemed pleased, half wondering, by an instinct which yas 
more penetrating than reason, that he should be satisfied, and should 
take so much trouble to keep Amanda in good temper. Innocent 
was not observant, she was not conscious of any faculty of criticism 
in her own undeveloped mind ; she made no voluntary contrast 
between Frederick in this fretful sick chamber trying to please, and 
Frederick at home, contemptuously indifferent to what any one did 
or said. Only a little vague wonder at him rose in her mind ; her 
sense of Mrs. Frederick's imperfections was not more distinct than 
the mere feeling of personal dislike — dislike which was not softened 
by this sight of her, or by the exacting and selfish demands she ^ 
made upon everybody. Innocent was bom to obey. She did what ■ 
Miss Vane had told her with the most docile unquestioning readi- 
ness, and with the consent of her whole being ; and she did also 
whatever Mrs. Frederick told, but with how different a feeling. 
That she could have explained the difference to herself, or that she 
even fully defined and recognized it, I am far from asserting ; but 
the fact that she was conscious of this difference was at least a 
proof of the expanding of her mental powers. 

Mrs. Frederick consented that her husband and Innocent should 
leave her to go to dinner, with reluctance, but she did consent, 
Before the meal was over, however, they heard loud and repeated 
knockings on the floor above, signals of her impatience. Frederick 
was in a state of unusual exhilaration, perhaps excited by finding 
the weary evening pass less disagreeably than he thought — ^for Inno- 
cent, passive as she was, was yet a shield between him and his 
coarse father-in-law ; and even Amanda's knocking, as he was out 
of her reach, did not disturb him. 

" Come round the garden with me while I smoke my cigar," ht 
said, " and then you can go to her." 

The evening was soft and warm and mellow, with a large full 
October moon less white than usual, throwing broad beams of the 
palest gold over the dark garden. Batty watched them go out with 
doubtful eyes, unable quite to keephimself from vulgar interpretations 
of Innocent's submission to her cousin, ytt coTv^'^'e.xv\.m^DRfc^<y«^x ^ 
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" my girl '' to retain her husband's devotion, and caring very little 
about the other. Besides he was flattered in spite of himself that 
Innocent should be there under his roof. Two great families, the 
one more " stuck up " than the other, seemed thus to be holding out 
an olive branch to him, and already Batty.felt himself mounting the 
steps of social grandeur. He sat over his port, meditating on the 
moment when he could change that drink for more natural brandy 
and water — ^when another vehement assault upon the floor overhead 
roused him. ^ 

" She'll make herself worse than ever," Batty said to himself ; 
and going to the stairs he shouted in his great voice, " Steady there, 
steady, 'Manda. She's a coming ; she's a coming." Then he went out 
into the garden to seek the other two. The grass was wet with 
dew, the leaves, which had begun to change colour, showed like 
flowers in the moonlight. He followed the soft sound of sauntering 
steps along two or three windings of the path; 'Then he came in 
sight of the pair he sought ; Frederick was walking along indiffer- 
ently enough, smoking his cigar, with one hand thrust into his 
pocket ! Innocent by his side held his arm so cavalierly and care- 
. lessly bent with her hand. She went along by him like his shadow ; 
she looked up at him with a half smile upon her faGe> to which the 
'moonlight lent an aspect of deeper and more impassioned self- 
devotion than Innocent knew. Frederick, in low tones, and with 
now and then a demonstrative gesture of the disengaged hand with 
which he sometimes took his cigar from his lips, was laying down 
the law about something. Probably he was inculcating that first 
duty of woman, to " consider me, not yourself," or some other 
actually plain and fundamental principle. The sight struck Batty 
with a certain jealousy by reflection. So intimate a conversation 
could scarcely be without somehow infringing upon the rights of 
" his girl." Had it been Frederick's sister, probably he would have 
had the same feeling ; but in that case he would have been less at 
liberty to interfere. 

" Hollo !" he said, " don't you know Mrs. Frederick is all alone, 
while you two are gallivanting and philandering here ? Come along, 
Miss ; you're safer with my 'ManSa than with that young spark. / 
know him better than you do. Come along, come along, or she'll 
bring down the house ; and not much wonder either if she saw as 
much as I see — ^but I'll tell no tales," he said, with a coarse laugh. 

Innocent stood bewildered with the sudden shock — for at the 
moment that Batty's voice became audible, Frederick, with an in- 
stinctive movement, cast her off from his arm. To her who knew no 
wrong, who thought no evil, this movement was simply incompre- 
hensible. He was angry, that could be the only reason ; but why, 
or with whom ? She stood turning her wandering looks towards 
Batty, towards the house, with its lighted windows, the moonbeams 
pouring over her, lighting up her Taisedface, with its wistful gaze. 
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Frederick, as an expression of his feeling, tossed away the end of 
his cigar. 

" We were coming in," he said. " Innocent, perhaps you had 
better go first, and let me know if Pm wanted. I am tired. Tell 
Amanda I have got some letters to write, office work which I was 
obliged to bring with me. Batty, suppose you order some coffee, 
and let me get to work,'' he added, carelessly leading the way into 
the house. He left Innocent to follow as she might, and to de^ 
with Batty as she might. He had put up with him long enough ; 
he saw no reason for exerting himself further now. 

" Confound his impudence 1 " said Batty. " Now, Miss, come 
along. You'd best stay with 'Manda, if you'll take my advice, 
while you are here.'' 

" If you please," said Innocent, with a sigh. 

'* Oh, if / please — ^you'd rather be with him, eh ? Fleasanter 
ain't it ? " said Batty, with a grin of airy raillery. 

'* Yes," said simple Innocent. " I know Frederick, and I don't 
know you." A courteous instinct which she could not have ex- 
plained kept her from adding that she did not like Mrs. Frederick, 
which was her usually unconcealed sentiment. She added quite 
gravely, altogether unaware that his laugh had anything to do 
with her, ** if 1 am to go to Frederick's wife, will you show me the 
way ?" 

Batty led the way without another word — he was curiously im- 
pressed by her gravity, by a certain solemn simplicity about the 
pale creature, who stood there facing him in the moonlight imper- 
vious to his gibes. He took her to his daughter's room, and looked 
in, giving Amanda a word of warning. " Keep your temper, 'Manda," 
he said ; I do not know that he could have explained why. 

This was what Amanda was little inclined to do. She assailed 
Innocent with a storm of questions ; what had she been doing ? 
where had she been ? 

" I have been in the garden with Frederick," said the girl, with 
that serious and quiet calm, which already had so much impressed 
Mrs. Frederick's father. 

"In the garden with Frederick ! and you tell me so with that 
bold face ! What was he doing ? what was he saying ? oh, I know 
him, and his false ways," said the excited wife ; " making you think 
all sorts of things, you little fool— and then sending you to me with 
your innocent face. Innocent, indeed ! Oh, no ; I did'nt call — 
I don't want you. Innocent, to be sure ! You are a pretty Inno- 
cent for the nunnery ; just the sort of creature to go there if all 
tales be true — to learn to deceive^as if you wanted teaching ! 
You never thought of me lying up here, while you went wandering 
about the garden with Frederick — ^nor he didn't, neither. Who 
cares for me ? I was everything that was sweet before I married^ 
but now much he cares. Oh, if I just bsid \i\ta'tet^\.^x€^\srcx 
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what I think of him ! Call him to tell him what I think of him — 
both him and you ! " 

Innocent had never been thrown upon her own resources before. 
She was not prepared for the emergency, and had those who loved 
her best foreseen the possibility of such a trial for her she never 
would have been allowed to risk it ; but in the meantime it did her 
good. A certain curious practical faculty had been developed in 
her by the life of rule and order at the High Lodge. She went 
forward to the bedside with her visionary look, but the most serious 
matter-of-fact meaning, ignoring the passion as completely as if it 
did not exist ; which, indeed, to her it did not, being a thing beyond 
her range of perception. 

" You make yourself ill when you are angry,'' she said, seriously, 
looking down upon Amanda's worn and flushed countenance ; " it 
makes you very ill ; it would be far better not to be angry. When 
you scold me I am sorry ; but it does not make me ill. It hurts 
you most. You should stop yourself when you feel it coming on ; 
because, perhaps, when you are scolding you might die— and it 
would be better to live and not to scold. I have thought about it, 
and that is what I think." 

Amanda was aghast at this speech — it subdued her as if a baby 
had suddenly opened its mouth, and uttered words of wisdom. 
She gave a gasp, half of wonder, half of terror, and felt herself 
checked and subdued as she had never been in her life before. The 
effect was so strange that she did not know what to make of it. She 
tried to laugh, and failed ; finally, she said, " What an odd girl you 
are !'* and settled down among her pillows, calmed in spite of her- 
self. " Read to me," she said, after a little pause, thrusting a book 
into Innocent's hand. The calm was as sudden as the storm. The 
moment that she was told to do something definite Innocent resumed 
her usual obedient frame of mind, after this the longest speech she 
had ever made, and the most completely independent mental action 
she had ever been conscious of. She sat down and read, opening 
the book where she was told, pursuing without a question the course 
of a foolish story. She never thought of asking who or what were 
the personages she suddenly began to read about ; she took the 
book as she had taken the fan, and used it in a similar way. And 
then there followed a curious little interval of calm. Amanda had 
prepared herself for the night while the others were at dinner ; she 
had taken off her blue dressing-gown and her pretty ribbons ; she 
was all white now, ready to go to sleep when the moment came. 
The room had been partially darkened for the same reason. Behind 
the curtain at the head of the bed was a lamp shaded from the eyes, 
but the other lights had been taken away, and the profound quiet 
grew slumbrous as Innocent's soft voice rose Uirough it, reading 
steadily and gently with a certain sweet monotony. I cannot teU 
I20W long Innocent continued reading. The calm grew more and 
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more profound ; no one came near the room ; Amanda's retirement 
was not invaded. Innocent herself grew drowsy as she listened to 
her own voice ; it rose and fell with a gentle, but incessant, repeti- 
tion ; sometimes she would almost fall asleep, stumbling over the 
words — and then, as Mrs. Frederick, who was drowsy too, stirred 
and murmured at the cessation of the voice which acted upon her 
like a lullaby, the girl would resume her reading, startled into 
wakefulness. Once or twice poor aunty, who had been banished 
from the room, put in her head noiselessly at the door, and with- 
drew it as gently, seeing that all was stilL Batty himself once did 
the same ; but the household was too glad of the unusual stillness 
to do anything to disturb it. At length the. soft girlish voice, after 
repeated breaks and faltering recommencements, dropped altogether, 
and Innocent fell fast asleep, with her head leaning upon the back 
of her chair, and the book in her clasped hands. She and the 
lamp by which she had been reading and the little table covered 
with medicine phials, were separated from the sleeper in the bed by 
the dropped curtain, which threw a rose-coloured reflection over 
Amanda in her sleep ; this lasted for an hour or two, during which 
the patient and the young attendant who was so little used to watch, 
slept peacefully with but the veil of this curtain between them. Then 
Amanda began to stir. Her sleep was always broken and uncertain; 
the poor aunty to whom she was so cruel had accustomed her to 
constant and unfailing attendance — and when she woke and called 
and saw no one, sudden wrath flamed up in Amanda's bosom. 
Gradually the circumstances came back upon her mind, and pluck- 
ing back the curtain she saw poor Innocent quietly sleeping, her 
hair falling in the old childish way about her shoulders, and her 
dark eyelashes resting on her cheek, which looked so pale under 
them. Amanda did not care for the weary grace and abandon of 
the girl's attitude, nor was she at all touched by the thought that 
Innocent had been occupied in her own service to her last moment 
of consciousness. Mrs. Frederick, on the contrary, was furious to 
find herself "left alone'* with no obsequious nurse ready to attend 
to her wants. She shrieked at Innocent to rouse her, and stretch- 
ing out of bed shook the girl, who started violently, and sprang up 
trembling and nervous. Amanda's eyes were blazing, her figure 
trembling with sudden irritation. 

" How dare you fall asleep ?" she cried, " am I to be left with no 
one to take care of me ? oh, you all want to kill me. Give me my 
drops, you cruel, wicked, sleepy, lazy, wicked girl ! You don't know 
how? — oh, you know well enough how to walk about with my 
husband — how to make love to him. My drops ! can't you under- 
stand .^ — there, in that bottle ; you can read, I suppose, though you 
are a fool. Oh, to leave me to this horrid girl ! Oh, to have no 
one to take care of me ! My drops ? can't you hear } I'll make it heard 
all over the house. My drops \ Oh, you lk\l^ \^\cA.^ caxix ^wi. ^'Sk 
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that much ? I always said you was a fool ; walk about with another 
woman's husband — torment a man with clinging to him — but as for 
being of use. My drops ! Put th^m in the glass, idiot ! Can't youi 
see I want to go to sleep?" 

Innocent trembling, chilled, ignorant, incapable, only half awake,, 
took the bottle that was pointed out to her, and endeavoured^ 
as she had seen people do, to drop the liquid into a glass ; she 
failed twice over in her fright and tremor. Then she kneeled 
down by the table to try for the third time, propping herself up 
against the chair. I don't know what thoughts might be passing 
unconscious' through her mind. I don't think she was conscious of 
anything, except the miserable feeling of sudden waking — the cold, 
the sense of being beaten down with angry words — and the fright- 
ened attempt to do what she could not do, in obedience to the 
fiercest order she had ever received in her life. Where she knelt, 
painfully endeavouring to count the drops of the opiate, she was 
within reach of Amanda's arm, who by this time had worked herself 
into a wild, shrieking passion. Once more she dashed aside the 
curtain, and plucked at Innocent, calling to her with words which 
had become unintelligible to the ears of the frightened girl. " Give 
it me, you fool —give it me, you fool !" she said, then snatched the 
glass out of Innocent's hand, and lifted it to her lips. Between the 
fright of the one and the passion of the other the bottle had been 
half emptied into the glass. Amanda held it for a moment in one 
hand, grasping Innocent with the other, and trying to recover 
breath. She was past thinking of any consequences, as Innocent 
was past knowing what was happening under her eyes. With a 
sudden long effort to regain her breath she put the glass to her 
panting lips, and drank it. How much she swallowed no one ever 
knew ; the glass dropped out of her hand, spilling some dark drops 
upon the white coverlid, and Amanda dropped back heavily upon 
the pillows. Then there followed such a stillness as seemed to 
make the whole house, the very walls, shiver. Innocent, with the 
little phial clutched in one hand, with Amanda's fingers slowly 
relaxing from the other, stood stupefied, listening to the horrible 
stillness. Oh, God, what did it mean ? 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

FLIGHT. 

The inhabitants of the Villa were well used to the sudden sounds 
and sudden stillnesses which marked the changes of Amanda's 
moods, and pn ordinary occasions no one thought of interfering or 
taking any notice. So long as aunty was there these were recog- 
nized as her share of the advantages of this life, and the rest of the 
household left her in undisturbed enjoyment of her privileges. But 
somehow on this evening other sentiments had been called into 
being. Aunty herself loved, in her way, the wilful creature whom 
she had nursed all her life, notwithstanding the ill recompense she 
received, and could not take advantage of the unusual holiday she 
was having. Instead of going to bed, she hung about the passages, 
sometimes listening at Amanda's door, more vigilant, more wakeful 
than ever. The maids who slept above were wakeful too. They 
were interested in the visitor, the curious pale girl who was one of 
Mr. Eastwood's great relations, " a real lady," and so much unlike 
the usual visitors to the house. Besides, though both the patient 
and her poor little unaccustomed attendant had slept, it was still 
comparatively early, about the hour of midnight. I do not know 
what there was peculiar in the stillness that crept through the 
house. Often enough before Amanda had fainted after one of her 
paroxysms of passion, and everything had gone on as usual, no one 
except her special nurse being much the wiser. But on this night a 
still horror seemed to creep through the place. The women up-stairs 
rose from their beds with a sensation of alarm, and poor aunty 
stood trembling at the door, not knowing whether to venture in, at 
the risk of disturbing the quiet, or stay outside at the risk perhaps 
of neglecting the patient. The moments are long in such an 
emergency. It seemed to her, I think wrongly, that this stillness 
had lasted full half an hour, when at last, eniboldened by terror, 
and stimulated by the appearance on the stairs of the frightened 
housemaid in her nightgown, whispering " Was anything the 
matter ?" she opened softly the door of the room. All that aunty 
could see was Innocent, standing, gazing at the bed on which, to all 
appearance, the patient lay calm, with the softened reflection of the 
rose-coloured curtain over her. Innocent stood like a statue, white, 
immovable, gazing. Aunty stole in, fri^tened, with noiseless steps, 
afraid lest some creak of the floor should betray her presence. She 
laid her hand softly on Innocem's shoulder. 

" Is she asleep ?" she asked« . 

Innocent awoke as from a trance. 

" What is it ?" she said shivering, and in low tones of terror. 
" Look, look ! what does it mean—" 
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Next moment a great cry rang through the silent house — the 
windows were thrown open, the bells rung, the maids rushed in, 
half frantic with excitement ; what was it ? A dreadful interval 
followed while they crowded about the bed, and while aunty, moan- 
ing, weeping, calling upon Amanda, tried to raise the senseless 
figure, to bring back animation by all the means which she had so 
often used before. The wild yet subdued bustle of such a terrible 
domestic incident, the hurried sending for the doctor, the running 
hither and thither for remedies, the strange dream-like horror of 
that one unresponsive, unmoving figure in the midst of all this 
tumult of anxious but bootless effort — ^how can I describe it ? The 
cold night air poured into the room, ineffectually summoned to give 
breath to the lips that could draw breath no longer, and waved the 
lights about like things distracted, and chilled the living to the 
bone, as they ran to and fro, seeking this and that, ma£ng one 
vain effort after another. Innocent stood behind, leaning against 
the wall, like a marble image. She had been pushed aside by the 
anxious women. She stood with her eyes fixed on the bed, with a 
vague horror on her face. It was a dream to her, which had begun 
in her sleep ; was she sleeping still ? or was this a horrible reality ? 
or what had she to do wiUi it? she, a little while ago the chief actor, 
now the spectator, helpless, knowing nothing, yet with a chill of 
dread gnawing at her, Uke the fox in the fable, gnawing her heart 
Innocent's head seemed to turn round and round, as the strange 
group which had swept in, made all those wild circles round the 
bed, doing one strange thing after another, incoherent to her — 
moving and rustling, and talking low under the disturbed waving 
of the lights, and in the shadow of the curtains. When, after a long 
terrible interval, these figures dispersed, and one alone remained, 
throwing itself upon the bed in wild weeping, the girl roused herself. 

" What is it 1" she asked, drawing a step nearer. " What is it ?" 
It seemed to Innocent that something held her, that she could not 
look at the figure in the bed. 

" Oh, my darling ! my darling ! I have nursed her from a baby 
— she never was but good to me. Oh, my child, my 'Manda ! Will 
you never speak to me again ! Oh, 'Manda, my darling ! Oh, my 
lovely angel !" Thus poor aunty moaned and wept. 

" What is it ?" cried Innocent, with a voice which took authority 
from absolute despair. 

" Oh, can't you see for yourself ? It's you as has done it, driving 
that angel wild. She's dead I Oh, merciful Heaven, she's dead ^" 

Then a sudden flood of light seemed to pour through Innocent's 

darkened mind. The horror which she had felt vaguely took shape 

and form. Heaven help the child ! She had done it ! She gave a 

low wild cry, and looked round her with a despairing appeal to 

heaven and earth. Was there no one to protect her — no one to 

help her? One moment she paused, miswable, bewildered, then 
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turned and fled out of the awful room, where so much had befallen 
her. What could she do ? where could she go ? She fled as an 
animal flies to its cover — ^to its home, unreasoning, unthinking. 
Frederick would have represented that home to her in any other 
circumstances ; but she had killed Frederick's wife. This horror 
seemed to take form and pursue her. The maids were all gone : 
one to call the unhappy father, one to the husband, another to 
watch for the doctor ; this last had left the door open, through 
which another blast of night-air swept through the house. Down 
the narrow staircase poor Innocent fled noiseless, like a thief. Upon 
a table in the passage lay her hat as she had thrown it off when she 
came in that aftehioon with Frederick, and the warm wrap in 
which Miss Vane had enveloped her when they started, so peace- 
fully, so happily, for their drive. Was it only that morning ? The 
High Lodge, and its orderly life and its calm inhabitants, seemed to 
Innocent like things she had known ages ago ; older even than Pisa 
and Niccolo — almost beyond the range of memory. She stole out 
at the open door, drawing Miss Vane's great shawl round her, and 
for a moment feeling comforted in the chill of her misery by its 
warmth. For one second she stood on the step, with the moonlight 
on her face, wondering where she was to go. The maid who was 
watching for the doctor saw her, and cried out with terror, thinking 
her a ghost. Then a sudden cloud came over the moon, and in that 
shelter, like a guilty thing, Innocent stole away. She did not know 
where to go. She wandered on through the dark and still village 
streets to the great Minster, with some vain childish imagination of 
taking refuge there. But here chance befriended the unhappy girl, 
or some kind angel guided her. The railway was close by, with 
some lights yet unextinguished. Vaguely feeling that by that was 
the only way home, she stole into the station, with some notion of 
hiding herself till she could get away. The express train to town, 
which stopped at Sterborne, though poor Innocent knew nothing of 
it, was late that night. It had just arrived when she got in. The 
little station was badly lighted, the officials sleepy and careless. By 
instinct Innocent crept into an empty carriage, not knowing even 
that it was going on, and in five minutes more was carried, uncon- 
scious, wrapt in a tragic stupor of woe and terror, away from the 
scene of this terrible crisis of her life. 

Gradually, slowly, the sense of motion roused her, brought her to 
herself. In her hand, firmly clasped, was the little phial which had 
been so deadly. She unclosed her fingers with an effort, and looked 
at it with miserable curiosity. That had done it — a thing so small 
that it was hidden altogether in her smsdl and delicate hand. What 
had Innocent done? How could she have helped herself? What 
could she have done diffierent ? For the first time in all her life she 
turned her hot confused eyes upon herself. She tried tft^<^\«LO«L 
over the events of the night; — ^not as \iiaisi'Wv\aisvaN^'^^>!^'ai^ 
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their varieties of feeling disclosed, but like an external picture did 
they rise before her. First that moment when she (Innocent could 
think of her now by no name) was not angry or scolding, when 
Frederick sat and talked, and she herself stood and fanned her, the 
central figure to which henceforward all her terrified thoughts must 
cling. Then came the moonlight in the garden, the smell of the 
dewy earth, and her hand on Frederick's arm ; then the reading, 
which seemed like some strange incantation, some spell of slum- 
brous power ; then the horrible sudden waking, the clutch of that 
hot hand, the incoherent half-conscious effort she made to do what 
was told her, the black drops of liquid falling, the interrupted 
counting which she seemed to try to take up again and complete — 
"ten, eleven, fifteen;" and then the terror of the renewed clutch 
and grasp, the sudden stillness, the black drops standing out on the 
white coverlid, the great open eyes dilated, fixed upon her, holding 
her fast so that she could not stir. God help the child ! She cried 
aloud, but the noise drowned her cry; she struggled under the 
intolerable sense of anguish, the burden of the pang which she 
could not get free from, could not shake off. So many pangs come 
in youth which are imaginary, which can be thrown off, as the first 
impression fades ; but when for the first time there comes some- 
thing which fixes like the vulture, which will not be got rid of! — 
Innocent writhed under it, holding up her feeble hands in an appeal 
beyond words— an appeal which was hopeless and which was vain. 
It was still only the middle of the night when she arrived in 
London, and by some fortunate chance or other crept out again 
without being perceived. Poor child ! Far from her distraught 
soul was any intention of deceiving; she thought nothing at all 
about it, and in her innocence, without consciousness of harm, 
escaped all penalties and questioning. She did not know her way 
about London, but by mere chance took the right direction, and by 
dint of wandering on and on, came at last by a hundred detours, as 
morning began to break into a region with which she was familiar. 
The movement did her good. She felt her misery less when she 
was walking on and on through interminable streets, wrapping her 
shawl about her, feeling her limbs ready to sink under her, and her 
power of feeling dulled by fatigue. Probably this exercise saved 
her from going mad altogether. Life and more than life hung on 
the balance. She was not clever ; she had no grasp of mind, no 
power of reason, nothing which could be called intellectual develop- 
ment at all, and yet the difference between sanity and insanity was 
as much to her as to others. She kept her reason through the sub- 
duing force of this exercise, the blessed movement and the weariness 
of body which counteracted the unaccustomed struggles of her 
miniL 
It was gray dawn, that chill twilight of the morning which is so 
much colder and less genial than the tw*\\\g)ci\. oi lA^bt, when Inno- 
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cent came at last in sight of her homo. Her strength and courage 
were almost at an end, but her feeble heart leapt up within her at 
sight of the familiar place in which she knew shelter and comfort 
were to be found. She had never said anything which showed her 
appreciation of her aunt's tenderness, and had offered but little 
response to all the affection that had been lavished on her ; but yet 
a slow-growing trust had arisen in her mind. She had no doubt how 
she was to be received ; she knew that kind arms would take her in, 
kind eyes pity her, kind voices soothe her trouble — and never in all 
her life had Innocent stood in such need of succour. The house 
was like some one asleep, with its eyes closed, so to speak, the 
shutters shut, the curtains drawn, and no one stirring. Innocent 
sat down upon the step to wait. She did not ring or knock for 
admittance. She sat down and leant upon the pillar of the porch 
with a patience which had some hope in it. She could wait now, 
for her difficulties were over, and her goal within reach. She had 
fallen half asleep when the housemaid undid the door, and with a 
scream perceived the unexpected watcher. 

" Miss Innocent !" cried the woman, half in terror, half in disap- 
proval ; for indeed Innocent's odd ways were the wonder of the 
house, and the servants professed openly that they would not be 
surprised whatever she might choose to do. Innocent opened her 
eyes and roused herself with an effort. 

" Yes, it is me,'' she said softly. " I had to come home — by the 
night train." 

" Oh, how could any one let you wander about like this !" €ried 
the maid, " and where is your luggage ? Come to the kitchen, miss, 
there's no other fire lighted. You are as cold as ice, and all of a 
tremble. Come in, come in for goodness' sake, and I'll make you a 
cup of tea." 

Innocent smiled her habitual smile of vague and dreamy sweet- 
ness in acknowledgment of this kindness — but she shook her head 
and went straight up-stairs to the door of Mrs. Eastwood's room. 
Her first arrival there came up before her as she paused at the door 
— her dissatisfaction, her indifference — oh, if she had stayed in the 
little room, within Nelly's, within the mother's, could this thing 
have happened to her, couli any such harm have reached her ? 
This question^ floated wistfully before her mind, increasing the 
strange confusion of feelings of which she was vaguely conscious ; 
but she did not pause for more than an instant. Mrs. Eastwood 
was still asleep, or so at least Innocent thought; but the very 
aspect of the familiar room was consolatory. It seemed to protect 
her, to make her safe. She stole softly to the alcove where tlie 
grey morning light struggled in through the closed curtains. As 
Innocent approached Mrs. Eastwood opened her eyes, with the 
instinctive promptitude of a mother, used to be a!j!jeale.dl<;^'aSs.7Kc 
times and seasons. She started at tYie svgYit oi iQafc ^Xx^tsj^^ ^sgaxsixsw 
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hat and shawl, and sat up in her bed, with all her faculties suddenly 
collecting to her, to prepare her for the something, she knew not 
what, which she instinctively felt to have befallen. 

" Innocent ! Good heavens, how have you come ? What is the 
matter ?" she cried. Innocent fell down on her knees by the bed ; 
the fatigue, the cold, the personal suffering of which up to this 
moment she had been scarcely conscious, seemed suddenly to 
overflow, and become too much for her to bear. She clasped Mrs. 
Eastwood's arm between her own, and looked up to her with a 
ghastly face, and piteous looks of appeal ; her lips moved, but no 
words came. Now she had got to the end of her journey, the end 
of her troubles ; but now all capacity seemed to fail her. She could 
not do more. 

" My child — my poor child !" said Mrs. Eastwood. " Oh, Inno- 
cent, why did I let you go from me ? Speak, dear, tell me what it 
is? Innocent, speak !" 

" Do not be angry,'' said poor Innocent, raising her piteous face, 
with a child's utter abandonment and dependence upon the one 
standard of good and evil which alone it understands. And yet the 
face was more woeful, more distraught, than child's face could be. 
Mrs. Eastwood, anxious yet reassured, concluded that the poor girl, 
weary and frightened of strangers, had run away from the High 
Lodge to come home, an offence which might well seem terrible to 
Innocent. What could it be else ? She bent over her and kissed 
her, and tried to draw her into her arms. 

" My poor child, how you are trembling. I am not angry. Inno- 
cent ; why are you so frightened? Sit down and rest, and let me 
get up, and then you can tell me. Come, dear, come ; it cannot be 
anything so very bad," said Mrs. Eastwood with a smile, endea- 
vouring to disengage her arm from Innocent's hold. 

But the girl's fixed gaze, and her desperate clasp did not relax. 
Her white face was set and rigid. " Do not be angry !" she said 
again, with a voice of woe strangely at variance with the simple 
entreaty ; and while Mrs. Eastwood waited expecting to hear some 
simple confession, such as that Innocent had been frightened by 
the strange faces, or weary of the monotonous life, and had run 
away — ^there suddenly fell upon her horrified ears words which 
stunned her, and seemed to make life itself stand still. They 
came slow, with little pauses between, accompanied by a piteous 
gaze which watched every movement of the listener's face, and 
with a convulsive pressure of the arm which Innocent held to her 
bosom. 

" I have killed Frederick's wife," she said. 

"What does she say ? She must be mad !" cried Mrs. Eastwood. 

The housemaid had followed Innocent into the room with officious 

anxiety, carrying the cup of tea, which was a means of satisfying 

ber curiosity as to this strange and suddetv anWaJL Just as these 
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terrible words were said she appeared at the foot of the bed, holding 
the tray in her hand. 

" No," said Innocent, seeing nothing but her aunt's face ; " no, 
I am not mad. It was last night. I came home somehow, I 
scarcely know how — it was last night." 

"And, Innocent, Innocent — ^you— ^ — ?" 

" Oh, do not be angry !'* cried Innocent, hiding her piteous face 
upon her aunt's breast. The woe, the horror, the distracting sense 
of sudden misery seemed to pass from the one to the other in that 
rapid moment. But the mother thus suddenly roused had to think 
of everything. " Put down the tray,|' she said quickly to the staring 
intruder at the foot of the bed, " call Alice to me, get Miss Inno- 
cent's room ready, and send some one for the doctor. She is ill — 
quick, go and call Alice, there is not a moment to lose. Innocent,** 
she whispered in her ear as the woman went away, " Innocent, 
for God's sake look at me ! Do you know what you are saying ? 
Innocent 1 Frederick's wife ?'' 

Innocent raised herself up with a long-drawn sigh. Her face 
relaxed ; she had put off her burden. "It was last night,*' she 
repeated, " we were alone ; I did not want to go, but they made me. 
She was angry — ^very angry — and then — oh ! She opened her eyes 
and looked at me, and was still — still. — Till they came I did not 
know what it was." 

" And it was ? For God's sake. Innocent, try to understand 

what you are saying. Did she die — when you were with her? You 
are not dreaming? But, Innocent, j<7w had nothing to do with it, 
my poor, poor child ?" 

Once more Innocent unfolded the fingers which she had clenched 
fast upon something. She held out a small phial, with some drops 
of dark liquid still in it. " It was this," she said, looking at it with 
a strange, vacant gaze. 

And then a horrible conviction came to poor Mrs. Eastwood's 
mind. Out of the depths of her heart there came a low but terrible 
cry. Many things she had been called upon to bear in her cheerful 
life, as all stout hearts are — now was it to be swallowed up in tragic 
disgrace and horror at the end ? 

The cry brought Nelly, wondering and horror-stricken, from her 
innocent sleep, and old Alice, forecasting new trouble to the family, 
but nothing so horrible, nothing so miserable as this. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A BEREAVED HUSBAND. 

I WILL not attempt to describe the state of the house out of which 
Innocent had fled — the dismal excitement of all the attendants, the 
sudden turning of night into day, the whole household called up to 
help where no help was possible, and the miserable haste with 
which the two men, of whose lives Amanda was the centre and 
chief influence, came to the room in which she lay beyond their 
reach. Batty, roused from his sleep, stupid with the sudden 
summons and with the habitual brandy and water which had pre- 
ceded it, stumbled into the room, distraught but incapable of 
understanding what had befallen him ; while Frederick, stunned by 
the sudden shock, came in from the room where he had been dozing 
over a novel, and pretending to write letters, scarcely more capable 
of realizing the event which had taken place in his life than was his 
father-in-law. It was only when the doctor came, that any one of 
the party actually believed in the death which had thus come like a 
thief in the night. After he had made his dismal examination, he 
told them that the sad event was what he had always expected and 
foretold. " I have warned you again and again, Mr. Batty," he 
said, " that in your daughter's state of health any sudden excitement 
might carry her off in a moment.'' There was nothing extraordinary 
in the circumstances, so far as he knew, or any one. The often- 
repeated passion had recurred once too often, and the long-foreseen 
end had come unawares, as everybody had known it would come. 
That was all. There was no reason for doubt or inquiry, much 
less suspicion. The glass which had fallen from the dead hand 
had been taken away, the black stain on the coverlit concealed by 
a shawl, which aunty in natural tidiness had thrown over it. Poor 
Batty, hoarsely sobbing, calling upon his child, was led back to his 
room, and with more brandy and water was made to go to bed, and 
soon slept heavily, forgetting for an hour or two what had befallen 
him. With Frederick the effect was different. He could not rest, 
nor seek to forget in sleep the sudden change which had come 
upon his life. He went out into the garden, in the broad, unchanged 
moonlight, out of sight of all the dismal bustle, the arrangements 
of the death-chamber, the last cares which poor aunty, weeping, 
was giving to the dead. The dead \ Was that his wife ? Amanda ! 
She whom he had wooed and worshipped ; who had given him 
rapture, misery, <}isgust, all mingled together ; who had been the 
one prize he had won in his life, and the one great blight which had 
fallen upon that life ? Was it she who was now called by that 
dismal title? who lay there now, rigid and silent, taking no note of 
ivhat was done about her, finding no fault? Frederick stood in the 
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moonlight, and looked up at her window with a sense of unreality, 
impossibility, which could not be put into words ; but a few hours 
before he had been there, with his little cousin, glad to escape from 
the surroundings he hated, from Batt/s odious companionship, 
from Amanda's termagant fits. He had felt it a halcyon moment, 
a little gentle oasis which refreshed him in the midst of the desert 
which by his own folly his life had become. And now — good 
heavens ! was it true ?— in a moment this desert was past, the conse- 
quences of his folly over, his life his own again to do something 
better with it. The world and the garden, and the broad lines of 
the moonlight, seemed to turn round with him as he stood and 
gazed at the house and tried to understand what had come upon 
him. 

It may be thought strange that this should have been the first 
sensation which roused him out of the dull and stupefying pain of 
the shock he had just received. Frederick was not a man of high 
mould to begin with, but he was proud and sensitive to all that went 
against his self-love, his sense of importance, his consciousness of 
personal and family superiority — and he had the tastes of an 
educated man, and clung to the graces and refinements of life, 
except at those moments which no one knew of, when he preferred 
pleasure, so-called, to everything, moments of indulgence which 
had nothing to do with his revealed and visible existence. He had. 
been wounded in the very points at which he was most susceptible, 
by Amanda and her belongings. She, herself, had been an offence 
to him even in the first moments of his passion, and, as his passion 
waned and disappeared altogether, what had he not been compelled 
to bear ? He had brought it upon himself, he was aware, and he 
had believed that he would have to bear it all his life, or most of 
his life. And now, in a moment, he was free ! But Frederick was 
not unnatural in exultation over his deliverance. The shock of 
seeing her lying dead upon that bed, the strange, pitiful, remorseful 
sense, which every nature riot wholly deadened feels at sight of 
that sudden blow which has spared him and struck another — ^that 
sudden deprivation of the "sweet light," the air, the movement of 
existence which we still enjoy, but which the other has lost — 
affected him with that subduing solemnity of feeling which often 
does duty for grief. How could any imagination follow Amanda 
into the realms of spiritual existence? Her life had been all 
physical — of the flesh, not of the spirit ; there had been nothing 
about her whicji could lead even her lover, in the days when he was 
her lover, to think of her otherwise than as a beautiful development 
of physical life, a creature all made of lovely flesh and blood, with 
fascinations which began and ended in satiny gloss and dazzling 
colour, in roundness and brightness, and softness and warmth. 
What could he think of her now? She had gone, and had left behind 
all the qualities by which he knew her. H^t NOVi^ '^'as» "s^ksscix^ 
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that one gift she possessed by which she could call forth any emo- 
tion that was not of the senses ; with it she could rouse a man to 
fierce rage, to wild impatience, to hatred and murderous impulses ; 
but that was silent, and her beauty was turned into marble, a 
solemn thing that chilled and froze the beholder. What else was 
there of her that her husband could think of, could follow with his 
thoughts ? Her soul — ^what was it ? Frederick had never cared 
to know. He had never perceived its presence in any secret 
moment. But he was not impious, nor a speculatist of any kind ; 
he indulged in no questions which the most orthodox theologian 
could have thought dangerous. He tried even to think piously of 
his Amanda as passed into another, he hoped a better, world ; but 
he stood bewildered and saddened on that threshold, not knowing 
how to shape these thoughts, nor what to make of the possibility of 
spiritual non-bodily existence for her. He could not follow her in 
idea to any judgment, to any heaven. He stood dully sad before 
the dim portals within which she had passed, with a heavy aching 
in his heart, a blank and wondering sense of something broken off. 
He was not without feeling ; he could not have gone to bed and 
slept stupefied as did the father, who had lost the only thing he 
loved. A natural awe, a natural pang, were in Frederick's mind ; 
he felt the life run so warm in his own veins, and she was dead 
and ended. Poor Amanda ! he was more sorry for her than he 
was for himself. The anguish of love is more selfish ; it is its own 
personal loss, the misery of the void in which it has to live alone, 
which wrings its heart. But Frederick, for once, felt little for 
himself. To himself the change was not heart-breaking ; he was 
free from much that had threatened to make his life a failure ; but 
for once his mind departed from selfish considerations. He was 
sorry fdr her. Poor Ajnanda ! who had lost all she cared for, all 
she knew. 

This is not a bitter kind of grief, but so far as it went it was a 
true feeling. He had more sympathy with his wife in that moment 
than he had had throughout all their life together. Poor Amanda ! 
it might be that he had gained, but she had lost. I need not say 
what a different, far different, sentiment this was, from that which 
feels with an ineffable elevation of anguish that she, who is gone, 
has gained everything, and that it is the survivor whose loss is 
unspeakable, irremediable. Frederick's loss was not irremediable. 
But he was sorry, very sorry for her; the tears came into his eyes 
as he thought of the grave, and the silence, for Amanda. Poor 
Amanda ! so fond of sound, and bustle, and motion ; so confident 
in her own beauty ; so bent upon gratification — all taken away 
from her at a stroke. He looked up at her window through his 
tears ; the flickering lights had been put out, the movement stilled ; 
no more sh2idavis flitted across the white blinds ; the windows 
were open, the place was quiet, one small taper left burning— the 
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room given over to the silence of death. And all this in a few 
hours ! It was then the middle of the night, three or four o'clock ; 
he had been wandering there a long time, full of many thoughts. 
When he saw that all was still, he went back softly to the house. 
He had nowhere to go to but the little parlour in which he had 
been writing, where he threw himself on the sofa to get a few hours' 
rest ; and then it suddenly occurred to him to think of Innocent. 
Where was she? how had she disappeared out of that scene of 
consternation and distress ? Frederick was cold and weary ; he 
had wrapped a railway rug round him, and he could not now 
disturb himself and the house to inquire after his cousin. She 
must have gone to bed before it happened, he said to himself. He 
had not seen her, or heard her referred to, and doubtless it had 
been thought unnecessary to call her when the others were called. 
No doubt she was safe in bed, unconscious of all that had happened, 
and he would see her next morning. Thus Frederick assured him- 
self ere he fell into a dreary comfortless doze on the sofa. Nothing 
could have happened to Innocent ; she was safe and asleep, no 
doubt, poor child, slumbering unconsciously through all these 
sorrows. 

It was not till late next morning that he found out how it really 
was. Neither aunty nor any one else entertained the slightest 
suspicion that Innocent had anything to do with Mrs. Frederick's 
death. She had disappeared, and no one thought of her in the 
excitement of the moment. The very maid who had seen her leave 
the house had not identified the figure which had appeared and 
disappeared so suddenly in the moonlight. She thought first it was 
a ghost, and then that it was some one who had been passing and 
had been tempted to look in at the open door. In the spent excite- 
ment of the closed-up house next day — it was Sunday, most terri- 
ble of all days in the house of death — when the household, shut up, 
in the first darkness, had to realise the great change that had hap- 
pened, and the two men, who had been arbitrarily drawn together 
by Amanda, were thrown upon each other for society in the 
darkened rooms, at the melancholy meals, with now no bond whatever 
between them — Frederick asked, with a kind of longing for his 
cousin. "Is Miss Vane still in her room ? Is she ill ?'* he asked 
of the maid who attended at the luncheon which poor Batty swal- 
lowed by habit, moaning between every mouthful. 

" Miss Vane, sir ? oh, the young lady. She went away last night, 
when — when it happened," answered the maid. 

" Went away last night ? Where has she gone ?" cried Frederick, 
in dismay. 

" That none on us knows. She went straight away out of the 
house, sir, the next moment after— it happened,'* said the maid. 

" She was frightened, I suppose, poor young lady. She tooktbft. 
way to the Minster, up the street. It "was xsva >SaaX ^'a.^w \iKt. ^- 
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didn't say nothing till this morning, for I thought it was a 
ghost." 

" A ghost ! My poor Innocent ! " said Frederick. " Did she 
say nothing? Good heavens! where can the poor child have 
gone ?" 

He started up in real distress, and got his hat. 

" Stay where you are," said Batty. " You are not going out of 
my house this day, and my girl lying dead. My girl ! — my pretty 
'Manda ! — none of them were fit to tie her shoes. Oh Lord, oh 
Lord ! to think an old hulk like me should last and my girl be 
gone 1 You don't go a step out of my house, mind you, Eastwood 
— not a step — to show how little you cared for my girl, if I have to 
hold you with my hands." 

" I have no desire to show anything but the fullest respect for 
Amanda," said Frederick ; " poor girl, she shall have no slight 
from me ; but I must look after my little cousin. Miss Vane 
trusted her to me. My mother will be anxious " 

" D Miss Vane," said poor Batty, " d every one that 

comes in the way of what's owed to my poor girl, my pretty darling. 
Oh, my 'Manda, my 'Manda ! How shall I live when she's gone ? 
Look you here, Frederick Eastwood, I know most of your goings 
on. 1 know about that cousin. You shan't step out of here, not to 
go after another woman, and the breath scarce out of my poor 
girl.'.' 

" I must know where Innocent has gone," cried Frederick, chafing 
at this restriction, yet moved by so much natural emotion as to 
hesitate before wounding the feelings of Amanda's father. *' I have 
little wish to go out, Heaven knows ; but the poor child " 

" I will find out about the child," said Batty ; and Frederick did 
not escape till the night had come again, and he could steal out in 
the darkness to supplement the information which Batty's groom 
managed to collect. Innocent had been seen by various people in 
her flight. She had been watched to the shadow of the Minster, 
and then to the railway, where nobody had seen her go into the 
train, but which was certainly the last spot where she had been. 
Frederick was discomposed by this incident, more perhaps than 
became a man who^e wife had died the day before. He could not 
leave the house in which Amanda lay dead to follow Innocent ; but 
in his mind he thought a great deal more of her than of his wife on 
the second night of his bereavement. Where was she — poor, inno- 
cent, simple-hearted child ? He sent a messenger to the High 
Lodge, hoping she might be there. He felt himself responsible for her 
to his mother, to Miss Vane, to all who knew him. As it was Sunday, 
however, he had no means— either by post or telegraph — to com- 
municate with his mother. He had to wait till morning, with bum- 
Jng impatience in his mind. Poor Innocent ! how his heart warmed 
to the little barmlesSy tender thing, v/Yvo Yisid nestled to him like a 
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child, who had always trusted him, clung to him, believed in him. 
Nothing had ever shaken her faith. Even his marriage, which had 
detached many of his friends from him, had not detached her. She 
had believed in him whatever happened. I have said that Frederick 
had always been kind to Innocent. It had not indeed always been 
from the most elevated of motives ; her supposed love for him had 
pleased his vanity, and he had indulged himself by accepting her 
devotion without any thought of those consequences to her which 
his mother feared ; he had, indeed, believed as firmly as his mother 
and her maids did, that Innocent was " in love '* with him — and 
instead of honourably endeavouring to make an end of that sup- 
posititious and most foolish passion he had " encouraged *' Innocent, 
and solaced himself by her childish love. But through all this 
vanity and self-complacency there had been a thread of natural 
affection, which was perhaps the very best thing in Frederick, 
during that feverish period of his life which had now suddenly 
come to an end. He had always been "fond of his little cousin. 
Now this tender natural affection came uppermost in his mind. 
Real anxiety possessed him — painful questionings and suspicions. 
Where had she fled to in her terror? She was not like other 
people, understanding how to manage for herself, to tell her story, 
and make her own arrangements. And then there was the strange 
aLirming fact, that though she had been seen to enter thp railway 
station she had not gone away, so the officials swore, by any train, 
and yet had disappeared utterly, leaving no trace. It seemed 
natural enough to Frederick that she should have fled in terror at 
thus finding herself face to face with death. Neither aunty nor 
the maids had as yet sufficiently shaped their recollections to give 
a ver}*^ clear idea as to the moment at which poor Amanda died, 
and no one knew how deeply Innocent was involved in that terrible 
moment. But yet no one wondered that she had "run away," 
partly because the excitement of the great event itself still possessed 
the house, and partly because the girl's abstracted visionary look 
impressed upon all vulgar spectators a belief that " she was not all 
there," as the maids said. She was supposed to be a little " weak," 
even at the High Lodge, where her piety had procured for her a 
kind of worship. That she should be driven wild by fright and 
should fly out of the house seemed no wonder to any one. Fre- 
derick lay awake all night thinking of her ; he could not turn his 
thoughts to any other subject. How soon the mind gets accustomed 
to either gain or loss when it is final ! Twenty-four hours before, 
his brain had been giddy with the awful thought that Amanda was 
dead, that the bonds of his life were broken, and that she who had 
been his closest companion, the woman he had loved and loathed, 
had suddenly and mysteriously departed from him, without notice 
or warning, into the unseen. The shock of this siiddssv \\v\^rrcsj^N!s!2Kv 
to his life had for the moment disturbed ^e "b^Xacw:.^ ^S. ^•as^'«s^^ 
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heaven ; in that terrible region of mystery between the seen and 
the unseen, between life and death, he had stood tottering, wonder- 
ing, bewildered — for a moment. Now, after twenty-four hours, 
Amanda's death was an old, well-known tale, a thing that had been 
for ages ; it was herself who began to look like a shadow, a dream. 
Had she really been his wife, his fate, the centre of his life, colour- 
ing it wholly, and turning it to channels other than tjiose of nature ? 
Already this began to seem half incredible to Frederick — aheady 
he felt that his presence in Batty's house was unnatural ; that he 
was a stranger altogether detached from it and its disagreeable 
associations, waiting only for a point of duty, free from it hence- 
forward for ever. He was there " on business " only, as any other 
stranger might be. And his whole mind was now occupied by the 
newer, more hopeful mystery, the fate of his cousin. Poor little 
Innocent ! how sweet she had always been to him, how soothing in 
her truth and faith. Perhaps in the halcyon time to come, free of 
all the bonds which his folly had woven round him, might he not 
reward Innocent for her love ? If he could only be sure she was 
safe — if he but knew where she was ! 

Early on the Monday morning he rushed to the telegraph-office 
to communicate with his mother, and ascertain if she had gone 
home. How he chafed at his bondage here, and that he could not 
go to satisfy himself, to secure the poor child's safety ! No one, 
however, who saw Frederick with his melancholy aspect passing 
along the street, had any suspicion that Amanda's memory was 
treated with less "respect" than that of the most exemplary of 
wives. The village was full of the sad story, and people looked at 
him curiously as he passed. Poor fellow, how he seemed to feel it ! 
and no doubt she was very pretty, and men thought so much of 
beauty. Frederick's solemn aspect gained him the sympathy of all 
the villagers. They spoke more tenderly of Batty's daughter when 
they saw the bereaved husband. No doubt it had been a love 
match on his side at least, and whatever her faults might have been 
it was dreadful to be taken so young and so sudden! Thus Ster- 
bome murmured sympathetically as Frederick went to send off his 
telegram, with very little thought of his wife, and a burning im- 
patience to escape from all her belongings, in his heart. 

He went to the railway before he went back, to ask if any further 
information about Innocent had been obtained. The early train 
from town had just arrived, and to his astonishment he was met by 
his mother, looking very pale, anxious, and almost frightened, if 
that could be. " Mother, this is kind," he cried, rushing up to her, 
touched for the moment by a sudden sense of the faithful affection 
that never failed him ; and then he added hurriedly, " Innocent ! 
is she with you ? do you know where she is ?" 

'* She is safe at home," said Mrs. Eastwood, with a heavy 
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" Thank God ! " he cried ; and it did not occur to him that his 
mother did not share his thankfulness, and that the cloud on her 
face was more heavy than any he had before seen there through all 
her troubles. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

MRS. EASTWOOD'S INVESTIGATION. 

" I FEEL for you very deeply," said Mrs. Eastwood. " It is a terrible 
calamity. Your child, whom you hoped would close your eyes, whom 
you never thought to see taken before you " 

" She was the apple of my eye," said poor Batty, sobbing. Except 
when he stupefied himself with drink, or rushed into his business, 
and swore and raged at every one round him, which were the only 
ways he had of seeking a momentary forgetfulness, the man, coarse 
and sensual as he was, was tragic in his grief. " There was never 
one like her, at least to me. I do not say but she might have been 
faulty to others ; but to her old father she was everything. I thank 
you from my heart for this respect. You mightn't be fond of my girl, 
while she lived. I ask no questions. It was because you didn't 
know her — how could you ? — like I knew her, that have nursed her, 
and have doted on her from a baby; but thank you all the same for 
the respect. It would have gone to her heart — my poor 'Manda 1 
Oh, ma'am, the beauty that girl was! I never saw anything to 
come nigh to her. Her temper was quick, always hasty, ready with a 
word or a blow — but always the first to come round and forgive those 
that had crossed her. My life's over, my heart's broken. I don't 
care for nothing, horses nor houses, nor my garden, nor my bit of 
money — nothing, now she's gone." 

" Indeed, I feel for you very deeply," said Mrs. Eastwood, " and 
at her age, so young, it is doubly hard — and so unexpected." 

She recurred to this with a reiteration which was unlike her usual 
sympathetic understanding of others. There was an eager anxiety 
in her eyes when she suggested that Amanda's death was unlooked 
for. Frederick sat by with a countenance composed to the woe of 
the occasion, and strangely impressed by the profound feeling in his 
mother's face, watched her anxiously, but could not understand. 
What did she mean ? Was she really so grieved for Amanda ? . Had 
the shock and pain of so sudden an ending really produced this 
profound effect upon her ? or was she so conscious of the advantage 
which Amanda's death would bring with it, that natural compunc- 
tion made her exaggerate her expressions of SYtK^^\fc:>j 1 ^^^^^^>k^ 
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could not tell, but he watched his mother, wondering. There were 
circles of weariness and care round her eyes, and signs of suppressed 
and painful anxiety, and an eager watchfulness, which was incom- 
prehensible to him, were visible in her whole aspect. She even 
breathed quickly, as with a feverish excitement, all the more painful 
that it was suppressed. 

" I thought you were aware, mother," he said, " that poor Amanda 
had been threatened for years with this which has happened now in 
so terrible a way. The doctors have always said ^" 

" The doctors, confound 'em !" cried Batty. " I beg your pardon, 
ma'am, but it's hard for a man to keep his patience. They're ready 
enough to talk, but what can they do, these fellows? Keep her 
quiet, they told me. My God ! didn't I do everything a man could 
do to keep her quiet, gave her all she wanted, never crossed her, let 
her have her way in everything ! There is nothing I wouldn't have 
done for my girl. She'd have had gold to eat and drink if that would 
have done it. I'd have took her anywhere, got her anything. But 
no. Ask 'em, and they tell you all that is unpleasant, but give you 
a way to mend it — no. They do it, I sometimes think, to make 
their own words come true. 'Shell go off one day, all in a moment,' 
they said to me, years and years ago. Says I, * I'll give you half I've 
got, all I've got, if you will make it so as this shan't be.' Trust them 
for that. They gave her physic and stuff, and shook their wise heads, 
and said she was to be kept quiet. What had keeping quiet to do 
with it ? We've all quick tempers. I never could master mine myself, 
and how was she to be expected to master hers t From father to 
son and from mother to daughter, the Battys were always a word 
and a blow. I'd rather that a deal than your slow, quiet, sullen ones, 
that hides their feelings. No, you may say it was unexpected, for 
how was I to believe them ? A bit of a flare-up never did me no 
harm. I never believed them. But now here's their d d artful- 
ness — it's come true." 

" And she knew it herself ?" said Mrs. Eastwood, with searching, 
anxious gaze. " Oh, Mr. Batty, try and take a little comfort ! It 
must have made her think more seriously than you suppose, if she 
knew it herself." 

Batty gave her a dull look of wonder from his tearful blood-shot 
eyes; and then he launched forth again into panegyrics upon his lost 
child. " She was none of your quiet, sullen ones — still water as runs 
deep. She said what she thought, did my 'Manda. She might be 
too frank and too open to please them as hide their thoughts, but 
she always pleased her father. There's aunty, now, that was con- 
stantly with my girl, will tell you 'Manda was always the one to 
make it up ; whatever was done or said, she was the one to make it 
up. She spoke her mind free, but it was over directly. You should > 
have seen her when she was a bit of a girl; she'd ride anything you 
put her upon— tin the doctors said it was bad for her. When she 
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was a baby I used to grumble and wish for a boy ; but I'd never 
have been as proud of a boy as I was of my beauty, when I saw 
what she was coming to. From fifteen there never was a man as saw 
her that wasn't mad about her. Your son, here, ma'am, Fred, as she 
always called him, poor girl, was the one that had the luck to please 
her; I don't know why, for many is the handsome fellow, titles and 
all that, I've had to send away. I've nothing to say against Fred, 
but she might have done a deal better. And now she's gone, where 
there's neither marrying nor giving in marriage. You are sorry for 
Fred, of course it's but natural ; but it isn't half to Fred that it is to 
me. Give us your hand, my boy; I always look upon you as my 
son, for her sake — ^but it isn't half the blow to you as it is to me." 

Frederick had started to K.s feet when he had heard himself first 
spoken of in this familiar fashion. The familiarity chafed him almost 
beyond endurance. He stood at the window, with his back towards his 
father-in-law, as Batty wept and maundered. Fiery rage was in 
Frederick's mind. What had this man, this fellow, to do with him ? 
a man with whom he had no relationship, no bond of connexion ? 
He took no notice of the ovtstretched hand. When would those 
slow hours pass, and the time be over during which decency com- 
pelled him to endure his odious presence? What would he not give 
when it was all ended, when this horrible chapter in his life should 
be closed, and he himself restored to his natural sphere among his 
equals, restoring to his mother all the comforts which Amanda's 
existence had diminished, and taking once more his natural place. 
How he longed suddenly, all at once, for his old home! He would 
never go back to the house which had been Amanda's ; he would sell 
everything, disperse everything that could remind him of this episode 
which, God be thanked, was over. Batty, though he stretched out 
his hand in maudlin affectionateness, was satisfied that Frederick 
had not observed the gesture, and did not resent the absence of 
response. But Frederick had seen and loathed the offered touch. 
The days that must pass perforce before he could finally cut the last 
lingering ties which decency required him to respect seemed to him 
an age. 

"I should like to see the — the — excellent person who attended 
upon poor Amanda," said Mrs. Eastwood, whose looks were still 
watchful and anxious, though a certain relief had stolen over her 
face. " Might I speak to her and thank her for her devotion — to 
my daughter-in-law ?" she added, almost rousing Frederick from his 
own preoccupied condition by the astounding interest and sympathy 
she showed. What could she mean by it ? When Batty, pleased 
by the request, went himself to call aunty, Frederick turned to his 
mother with something of his old peremptory and authoritative 
ways. 

'* You did not always seem so fond of your daughter-in-law," he 
said. 
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** Oh, Frederick !" cried Mrs. Eastwood, with a depth of feeling 
which surprised him more and more. " I never wished her any 
harm. God forbid that I should have wished her any harm T' 

"Has anyone ever supposed you did?'' he cried, with some 
impatience. 

His mother put her handkerchief to her eyes. " God knows I am 
sorry — sorry to the bottom of my heart," she said, " for her, and for 
the poor man who has lost his child. Whatever she was to us, she 
was his child to him. But, Frederick, I am not quite disinterested 
in my motives, God forgive me ; it is for Innocent's sake." 

"Are you out of your senses, mother? For Innocent's sake ?" 

"Oh, hush, my dear! that I may ascertain the circumstances 
exactly, and how much is known. Oh, hush I Frederick, here they 
are. Don't say a word more." 

He had to conceal his bewilderment, which was beyond describ- 
ing, as aunty, in a black gown and with her handkerchief rolled up 
tight into a ball in her hand, came into the room. When he heard 
his mother speak to this woman in soft caressing tones, and beg to 
hear an account of everything, every incident and detail — it seemed 
to Frederick that his understanding of the meaning of words must 
be deserting him. " Tell me everything ; it is all of the deepest 
interest to me, and there is a mournful satisfaction in knowing the 
details," said poor Mrs. Eastwood, putting forth the conventional 
words with an uncomfortable sense of her son's criticism, and his 
doubt of her sincerity. But Batty had no doubt He was flattered 
by Mrs. Eastwood's anxiety, by her desire to know all. " I ain't 
equal to it myself," he said, " but she will tell you," and withdrew to 
a comer, to listen and sob, and moan over his child's name. Mrs.. 
Eastwood could not see his grief without becoming sympathetic. 
As for Frederick, he had heard the particulars often enough, and 
had no wish to hear them again. He was surprised and half offended 
by his mother's strange mission. For Innocent's sake ! Were the 
women all mad together, one madder than the other ? or what did 
she, what could she mean? He went out into the garden, his only 
refuge during these days when decorum forbade him to be seen ; 
there he lighted a cigar, and with his hands in his pockets strolled 
about the paths. His mind turned to Innocent, and he thought to 
himself how pleasant it would have been to have had her there now, 
holding his arm with her delicate hand, hanging upon him, looking 
up in his face. He took almost a fit of longing for Innocent. But 
what folly about her could his mother have got into her head ? what 
did she mean ? 

Mrs. Eastwood had a long interview with aunty. She heard 

everything about Amanda's illness ; how aunty had thought badly 

of her from the first, seeing her strength give way ; how her ex- 

cJtabJeness, poor dear, grew greater and greater, so that not a day 

passed without one or two outbreaks •, how she took a fancy to " the 
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young lady," saying she'd have her to sit with her, and not her 
ordinary nurse ; how there had been a long silence when Innocent 
went to the room, while she was reading; how, after this, aunty had 
heard Amanda's voice in high excitement, talking loud and fast ; 
how there had come a sudden stillness, a stillness so great that it 
waked poor aunty from her doze ; how she had rushed to the rooms 
and found her patient in a faint, as she at first thought, with " the 
poor young lady" standing over her. " The poor child ran off from 
us in the midst of our bustle," said aunty, " and I don't wonder; 
she was frightened, and I hope no harm happened to her, poor 
thing. She was young to see death, and a nice young lady. I hope 
she came to no harm ? " 

"Oh no — except the shock to her nerves," said Mrs. East- 
wood. "She came straight home. It was the best thing she 
could do." 

" The very best thing," assented aunty. " And if you'll believe 
me, ma'am, what with the bustle, and grieving so, and my mind 
being full of one thing, I never even thought of the poor young 
lady till to-day. I'm thankful to hear she's all safe, and not another 
house plunged into trouble like we are. I was saying an hour since, 
my heart was sore for her, poor young thing, her first being from 
home, as far as I understood, and to come into a house of such sore 
trouble, and to see death without notice or warning. It was hard 
upon such a child." 

" Yes, it was very hard," said Mrs. Eastwood. " I left her ill in 
bed, her nerves shattered to pieces. And what a shock, what a 

night for you " 

. ** Oh, ma'am, you may say that," cried aunty, with tears. " I've 
nursed her from a baby, and nobody could care for her like me, 
except her poor father, as worshipped the ground she trod on. 
She's as beautiful as an angel," said the faithful woman; "never all 
her life, when she was at her best, did I see her like what she is 
now. Oh, ma'am, you've a feeling heart, besides being Mrs. Fre- 
derick's mother, and a relation like the rest of us. You'll come up- 
stairs and look at her, poor dear." 

And Mrs. Eastwood was taken up-stairs, and what with infinite 
pity, what with unspeakable relief and ease of mind, cried so over 
Amanda's deathly beauty, that Batty and his humble sister-in-law 
were flattered and comforted beyond expression. She was a real 
lady, they both said — no pride like the other Eastwoods, or the rest 
of that sort, but with a feeling heart, and showing such respect as 
was Amanda's due. She made a conquest of both, and the house- 
hold put itself at her feet when, with red eyes and a voice tremulous 
with emotion, she came down-stairs. She was just in time to receive 
Miss Vane, who, driving from the High Lodge in fulfilment of her 
promise to reclaim Innocent and pay a visit of ceremony to Mrs. 
Frederick, discovered to her consternation whallasAV^.-a.^^^xv^^^'MNS^ 
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was anxiously questioning the servants about Innocent when Mrs. 
Eastwood came down-stairs. 

" Went away in the middle of the night ?'* said Miss Vane. 
*' Pardon me for speaking out. What a very strange thing to do?" 
. " She is a strange girl," said Mrs. Eastwood. " She was shocked 
and frightened beyond measure. The only thought in her mind 
was to get home." 

" It was very odd all the same, verybdd, in the middle of the 
night, and when she might have been of use. I must write to my 
brother Reginald, and let him know she has left me. He will be 
surprised. I am glad she is safe in your hands," said Miss Vane 
pointedly ; " a girl that does such things is dangerous to have about 
one.'' 

" Indeed, you mistake poor Innocent," said Mrs. Eastwood. 
" She is not like other girls ^" 

" Ah, that is evident," said Miss Vane. " I liked her too ; there 
were many things in her that I liked ; but a girl that acts so on 
impulse — I ought, however, to condole with you, Mrs. Eastwood. 
How very sad for — ^your son." 

" It is a great shock," said Mrs. Eastwood. She was so much 
excited and agitated, that on the smallest inducement she was ready 
to cry again. 

Miss Vane regarded Frederick's mother with eyes of somewhat 
severe criticism. No doubt a certain decorum was necessary ; but 
for the relations of a man who had made so unfortunate a marriage 
to pretend to grieve over the death of the objectionable wife seemed 
to her absolute duplicity. She eyed poor Mrs. Eastwood severely, 
making mental commentaries upon her red eyes, which were very 
little to her favour. " I had never the advantage of seeing Mrs. 
Frederick Eastwood," she said, drily. " She was very handsome, I 
have always heard." 

Then there was a pause ; neither of the ladies knew what to say 
to each other. That she should be found here, doing as it were the 
honours of Batt/s house, was not a position pleasant to Mrs. East- 
wood, and she realized it for the first time now when her mind was 
relieved in respect to Innocent. But what could she say ? She could 
not explain her horror of fear, her painful mission, to this represen- 
tative of Innocent's family, who already looked suspicious and dis- 
approving both at herself and at the strange conduct of the poor 
girl whom no one understood. When the pause had lasted so long 
that it was necessary to break it, she said hurriedly, "If poor Inno- 
cent had not been so much startled and shocked — so overcome, in 
short, by what happened before her eyes — I am sure she would have 
asked me to explain to you. But she is so young, and had never seen 
death before, and such a sensitive, imaginative " 

''Do you think she is imaginative ? She looks it certainly — ^but I 
found her matter-of-fact,'' said Miss Vaat, determined to give no 
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countenance to these wild proceedings. Mrs. Eastwood was thus 
driven upon another tack. 

" I am going back this afternoon," she said, " her story wasi so in- 
coherent, poor child ; and I feared for the effect the shock might 
have — upon my son." 

" Is he imaginative too ?" asked Miss Vane. 

" He is my boy," said Mrs. Eastwood, with a comforting flush of 
indignation and offence, " naturally my first thought was for him. I 
go back to my other poor child to-night." 

" A most fatiguing journey for you, I am sure," said the visitor, 
and they took a stately leave of each other, with no very friendly 
feeling. Had the brother only been there instead of the sister! Mrs. 
Eastwood thought to herself. John Vane was the only person in the 
world to whom possibly she might have confided the terror she had 
gone through — who might have advised what was best to be done. 
Even to Frederick, Mrs. Eastwood reflected, she never could whisper 
the horrible delusion which had taken possession of Innocent's mind. 
For it could be nothing but delusion — yet how vivid, how powerful ! 
Nelly knew of it, and Alice, who were safe as, herself; and Mrs. 
Eastwood could not but recollect the other listener, whose conmion- 
place imagination would never be satisfied by any certainty that the 
confession she had heard was the outburst of a mere delusion. The 
experience of life made her very well aware that nothing is ever 
long concealed which has been put into words in the hearing of an 
uninterested bystander ; and should any emergency arise, what 
should she — ^what could she do? There was no one whom she dared 
trust — not Frederick, not Ernest Molyneux. The secret must be 
locked in their own bosoms ; nothing could be done but to keep it a 
secret. Even John Vane — but on the thought of him alone her 
anxious mind reposed with a certain consolation — of all the world, 
he was the only one who might, perhaps, help them, should any 
terrible necessity for help ever come. 

Miss Vane, on her part, went away shaking her head. "There is 
something in it all I don't understand," she said to the Sister, who 
awaited her in the pony carriage outside. " Innocent never concealed 
her dislike to Mrs. Frederick. Though she talked so little, she could 
talk on that subject." 

" Poor child, she was so simple and sincere, she said what she 
thought," answered Sister Emily, whom Innocent's church-going 
ways had deeply impressed. 

" Oh, sincere ! well, I suppose you may call that sincerity," said 
Miss Vane ; " but few people would like such sincerity in respect to 
themselves ; and why with these feelings Innocent should have been 
so shocked, I can't imagine. Depend lipon it, there is something 
more in the whole business than meets the eye. I shall write to my 
brother all about it to-day.*' 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

AT HOME. 

That was a day never to be forgotten at The Elms. Innocent had 
been partially soothed during the long Sunday by the constant pre- 
sence of her aunt and Nelly, and the careful tendance of old Alice. 
They never left her all daylong. She was brought back at her own 
piteous request from the room she had chosen for herself to the little 
room within Nelly's, which had been first prepared for her, and there 
lay all day long, holding the hand of one or the other, in a state of 
prostration which it was painful to witness. So long as they were 
with her she was calm ; but if left a moment alone, began to cry out 
about the eyes that were looking at her, the clutch on her arm. 
Sometimes she would doze and begin counting over and over again, 
counting " ten, eleven, fifteen," and would wake and start with looks 
of horror, gazing wildly around her, not knowing where she was. 
Mrs, Eastwood's expedition to Sterborne had been decided upon by 
the mother and daughter as they sat together whispering over the 
fire, when Innocent at last fell asleep. Only one of the two could go, 
and Mrs. Eastwood decided at once that hers must be the mission. 
" We must know what is hanging over us — we must ascertain what 
we have to expect," she had said. Oh, in what labyrinths of woe 
and horror did their innocent simple life seem about to lose itself i 
For neither of them doubted Innocent's story. They felt that nothing 
which she had imagined could have produced such an effect upon 
her, and besides, what could have suggested such a strange idea ? 
Her imagination was not impressionable. The only explanation 
was that it must be true. Mrs. Eastwood accordingly, after her 
vigil, set off in the early morning with a heart overweighted 
with horrible anxiety, not knowing what might have happened before 
she returned, or what tumult she might meet when she got there. 
She was prepared to defend the unfortunate girl to the last gasp ; 
but if this dreadful story were true, what could be done ? To carry 
Innocent away at once out of the country, without an hour's delay, 
was a thought which had occurred both to Nelly and herself, but 
this might make doubt into certainty, and precipitate the very danger 
they feared. Thus she went away, trembling with anxious fears, 
with traces in her face of the agitation she could not conceal ; yet, 
iit the same time, horribly on her guard, watching everybody and 
everything, to draw the secret if possible from others, and to conceal 
her own possession of it. The two whom she left behind to guard 
Innocent were almost more to be pitied than she was. They felt 
themselves the garrison of the room, to defend it against possible 
invasion. They Jocked the doot oi ^elVy's chamber, through which 
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any visitor must come, and then unlocked it again, fearing to awake 
suspicion. At every noise they started, and clung to each other, 
fearing nothing less than the horrible approach of justice to carry 
a prisoner away ; and how many noises there were in the house that 
day! Carriages drove mysteriously to the door and drove away 
again, from the very moment about daybreak when Mrs. Eastwood 
left them, until the dreary afternoon which felt as if it would never 
be over. In that afternoon all the people left in London, everybody 
the Eastwoods knew, came to call, and had to be sent away with 
messages curiously worded to baffle suspicion, if any suspicion 
existed. The morning's post had brought a short note from 
Frederick announcing his wife's death, and the telegram of inquiry 
about Innocent which he had sent off on Monday morning closely 
followed the letter ; therefore Nelly felt justified in drawing down all 
the blipds, and announcing that the death of her sister-in-law made 
it impossible for her to receive visitors. The maid who had heard 
Innocent's confession was the one who waited on them, who came 
with hard knocks at the door to tell of every new caller, and kept 
suspicious watch upon everything that passed. How frightened Nelly 
was of her ! How eager to conciliate and turn her thoughts into 
other channels ! But the woman was not to be moved into friendli- 
ness. She said nothing of her superior knowledge, but she betrayed 
a curiosity, and, at the same time, an amount of information which 
made the very blood i*un cold in Nelly's veins. She had not forgotten 
what she heard ; she did not set it down to delusion ; she believed 
what Innocent had said. To the vulgar intelligence it is always so 
comprehensible that evil should have been done. No questioning 
as to motive or likelihood takes place in that region ; that all men 
are most likely to go wrong is the one fundamental principle of their 
belief ; they make no distinction between the kinds of crime, that 
this is more probable than the other. All they know is that guilt is 
always the most probable hypothesis, and that probably every 
accused person did what he was accused of, or worse, however 
unlikely the accusation might be. 

And Innocent herself was restless and wretched ; less stupefied, 
more living than on the previous day. She could not bear Nelly to 
leave her. She talked incessantly — she, whose habit it was never to 
talk at all, and her talk was all about the event which had made so 
tremendous an impression on her. 

"Shall I always see her eyes?" she cried, holding Nelly fast. 
** She looked at me, and would not stop looking. Her eyes were 
terrible. She looked at me, yet she was dead. Oh, think ! She was 
dead — and it was I who made her die ^" 

"Even if you did, oh, Innocent," cried Nelly, worn out with 
excitement ; " you did not mean it — it was an accident. She did it 
herself — it was an accident — it was not you." 

" But I wished her to die,*'said Innocent, UfUrv^lofet ^^i\fc^^K.^^^i>&S!w 
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something of its. old steadfastness of expression from her pillow. 
" I wished her to die." 

"But not like this — Innocent, you would not hurt any one, I 
know. I am sure you did not mean it. Oh, you must know you 
could not have meant it ! " cried Nelly, and wept, leaning her head 
upon the bed. How she felt her loneliness in that terrible emer- 
gency ] Her mother had left her, and there was no one else to stand 
by her; to none in the world dared she tell this tale. Oh, if Ernest 
had but been as he once was, as she had thought him to be ; if she 
but dared to send for him as a girl might send for her affianced 
husband, and relieve herself of the burden which was too heavy for 
her to carry alone ! How blessed, how happy must the women be 
who could do this, who could trust entirely in the love and faith of 
the men whom they had pledged their own faith to ! But on the 
contrary, even while she realized so fully the happiness, the comfort 
of such confidence, Nelly's prayer was that Ernest might be kept 
away from her — ^that he might not come to see her wretc hedsus- 
pense, or to spy into the terrible secret of the house. He did not love 
the house, though he had said he loved Nelly. The honour, the good 
name of the family, could never be trusted in his hands. 

And so the lingering wretched day went on. I think Nelly was 
far more unhappy than Innocent was, though the girl's whole being 
was shaken, for Innocent had Nelly to transfer her trouble to ; and 
Nelly, poor Nelly, had no one. She had to bear up alone, and to 
bear up her cousin too ; and with sickening fear she looked forward 
to the moment when her mother should return, and either relieve or 
intensify the strange suffering into which they had been suddenly 
plunged. It was about seven o'clock when Mrs. Eastwood came 
back, their usual dinner-hour — and Nelly had not ventured to neglect 
the dinner or to seem careless about it, lest the servants should sus- 
pect. Happily they were alone in the house, for Jenny had gone to 
his college, and Dick had accompanied the young freshman to 
Oxford, to see him off, according to his own phraseology, on his 
University career. " Thank God, the boys are away !" had been 
Mrs. Eastwood's first exclamation ; and Nelly had echoed it a 
hundred times during that terrible day. Thank God, they were out 
of the way altogether ! Nelly ran down-stairs to meet her mother with 
an anxiety which was speechless and almost indescribable — feeling 
as if her own future, her own life, hung in the balance with Innocent's. 
Mrs. Eastwood was giddy, and worn out with fatigue. She stumbled 
out of the cab into her daughter's arms. There were lights in the 
little hall, and the housemaid stood about waiting to receive Mrs. 
Eastwood's bag — ^the housemaid who had received Innocent — the 
one person in the house who shared their knowledge. Mrs. East- 
wood was very pale, but the aspect of her countenance had changed. 

''Oh, Nelly, Jet us thank God !" she said. 
''Then it was all fancy— all delusion— \t\s tvo\. tw.^ \P 
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Nelly sank down upon a chair, feeling her limbs unable to sustain 
her. She had kept up till then — though for her too (she felt) it 
would have been death as well as Innocent. Now her head 
swam, her strength failed ; she could scarcely see with her dim eyes 
her mother's exhausted face. 

** It is simple delusion," said Mrs. Eastwood. " I cannot find even 
any foundation that she could have built such a fancy on — except 
that she was alone with — with poor Amanda, when the last paroxysm 
came on. Nelly, my darling, how pale you are \ it has been too 
much for you " 

" You are pale too, mamma ^^ 

"Yes, with fatigue — and relief — and thankfulness. Oh, Nelly, 
it seems wicked to be thankful when I think of that poor man who 
has lost his child." 

" Mr. Batty?" said Nelly, with a perceptible failure of interest. 
The introduction of a stranger into the conversation brought her 
back to ordinary life. 

" My dear, she was his child," said her mother, with gentle 
reproach. 

"But you have made quite sure, perfectly sure?" 

" I have seen everybody. Her nurse, her doctor, her father, even 
the maids — there is nothing in it — ^nothing. It must have been 
fright, imagination, nothing more." 

"Thank God!" 

This conversation was quite spontaneous and natural ; but it 
would not, I think, have taken place in the hall but for Jane's 
presence, whom it was necessary to convince as well as themselves. 
But for this the mother and daughter would have concealed both 
their anxiety and their consolatory news till they w^ere alone. And 
Jane, can it be doubted, knew this, and felt in the superiority of her 
unconscious cynicism and disbelief in human nature that the whole 
scene was got up for her benefit, and was a piece of acting. "As 
if I was to be taken in so easy," she said to herself ; " as if they 
could come over me like that !" 

Innocent lay with her eyes fixed upon the door, longing and 
waiting for her kind nurses. It was old Alice who sat by her in 
the interval, holding her head, smoothing the wild locks from her 
forehead. "My poor lamb!" said Alice. The old woman's heart 
was wrung with pity. I do not think she had ever believed Inno- 
cent's story fully. Neither did she believe fully the vindication 
which Mrs. Eastwood was bringing. She held the poor child's 
hand, and looked at her with soft pitying eyes. " My poor lamb !" 
To Alice, Innocent had always been a creature astray in the world ; 
she did not wonder, like the rest, at this fatal complication in which 
her heedless feet had been caught. " I aye felt there was some- 
thing coming," Alice had said, and her calm had been a support to 
them all in their excitement. Now she stood ^s^Aa^^xA sgM^^ ^oi:^ 
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her place to her mistress with far less anxiety than Nelly had 
shown ; but kept behind, listening and watching the one person in 
the world whom all three could rely upon for life or death. Mrs. 
Eastwood, weeping and smiling together, came forward, and threw 
herself on her knees by Innocent's bed. She kissed her again and 
again with many sobs. " Put it all away out of your mind," she 
cried, " my poor darling, my dear child ! Put it all out of your 
mind. You are as innocent as your name ; you had nothing, 
nothing to do with it. Do you understand me. Innocent? You 
had nothing to do with it. All you did was to be kind to her, good 
to her — not to bring her harm." 

"Then she is not dead ?" asked Innocent, with a cry of joy. 

" She is dead ; but you are not to blame. Oh, Innocent, try to 
understand, try to believe me ; you are not to blame. She died 
of a disease she has had all her life, not of anything that she 
took." 

" Ah ! I gave it to her," said Innocent, dropping back upon 
her pillows with sad conviction. " I was there, I know ; you and 
the others could not see how it was. I gave it to her, and I 
know." 

" But, Innocent ! listen to me. I have seen every one — the 
doctor, who must know best. And he told me exactly how it was, 
and what it was. He told me that he had looked for it for years — 
that he had always warned Mr. Batty how, it must be. Innocent, 
you are not listening, you are paying no attention to what I 
say.** 

•* For I was there," said Innocent. " Oh, do not be angry. I 
tried to count right ; twice I threw it away because there was too 
much ; the third time — oh, how can any one know but me ? There 
was nobody else there — she in the bed, and I standing looking at 
her. And then all at once she was still — still like marble, and 
opened her eyes wide, and looked at me. She knew I did it, and I 
know. Except us two, who can tell in all the world 1 Oh, if you 
would be kind and kill me too !" 

" Innocent ! Innocent ! It is her reason that has gone," said 
Mrs. Eastwood, with tears. She stood before the unreasoning 
creature in all the impotence of fact against conviction. Nothing 
she could say or do would change the girFs certainty ; and yet she 
knew that this to which everybody bore witness, and not poor 
Innocent's fatal fancy, must be the truth. 

" Leave her to me, mem," said old Alice. " She'll be quiet now, 
and maybe sleep. She believes it ; but the first effect is wearing 
off. Go and get your mamma some food and some wine, Miss 
Nelly, and make her lie down and rest. Leave this poor lamb to 
me, the first effect is wearing off." 

" But^ Alice, there is no truth in it, not a word of truth " 

^'I wouldna take it in that way " said Alice ; " there's aye some 
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truth. Poor lamb, there has been something for her mind to fix upon. 
I'm no the one to say what it was — an evil thought, or maybe just 
a shaking of the hand, two or three drops too much, as she says, of 
the sleeping draught. But there's been something for her mind to 
fix on. It's no for nothing that the creature is shaken and laid low 
like this." 

*' It is a delusion," said Mrs. Eastwood. 

But old Alice shook her head. 

Alice's suspicion was very hard upon the ladies in their first burst 
of relief. It disturbed their conviction, their certainty. 

" What Alice says is mere nonsense," Mrs. Eastwood said, as 
she went down-stairs. "It is as clear as daylight that poor dear 
Innocent has been frightened out of her senses. There is nothing 
at all mysterious about the death. It is delusion, nothing more ; 
you think so, Nelly, too ?" 

" Of course I think so, mamma," said Nelly, with fervour. " I 
was always certain it must turn out so." But, nevertheless, there 
was a piteous quaver in both their voices which had not been there 
when they went joyous and confident to Innocent's room to set her 
mind at rest with their good news. 

After they had eaten, for the first time almost since Sunday 
morning — a hurried cup of tea having been their chief support and 
sustenance in the interval — they sat together for half an hour over 
the fire with a hidden senrse of misery in their hearts, though Mrs. 
Eastwood's detailed narrative of all that had befallen her, and 
Nelly's many comments and questions, the mutual support of two 
hearts which were as one, was not without its consolation. Before, 
however, this long and digressive talk was over Ernest Molyneux's 
well-known knock was heard at the door. He had a habit of 
coming in thus late after his evening engagements. Mrs. Eastwood 
started up suddenly. 

" I am not equal to seeing any one to-night," she said. " You 
can tell Ernest I am tired ; and Nelly — I don't bind you, dear, 
if it will be a comfort to you ; but say no more than you can 
help '' 

Thus the mother hurried away, leaving Nelly alone to meet her 
lover. After all the weariness and horrible suspense of the day, 
here was a reward for her — a moment of consolation, do you say, 
gentle reader ? Molyneux came in from a dinner-party in evening 
dress, and with the air of society about him. He had looked in at 
his club, he had heard the news, he was full of the atmosphere of 
that conventional and limited sphere which is called the world ; 
and he found Nelly in her morning gown, rising with a nervous 
shiver from the fire, her face pale, her eyes anxious, a creature 
trembling with the fulness of a life much different from that of 
clubs and dinner parties. 

" Hallo, Nelly !" he said, looking at h^T m\\\ s»>\tv^\%^ ^a.^^ \asi*. 
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disapprovaL This sort of carelessness (he would have said) was 
inexcusable. It shocked his best feelings — 2l dowdy already before 
her marriage, idling over the fire in a morning dress ; it might be 
a dressing gown next time, and in married life what would be 
expected from one who made such a beginning ? All these com- 
mentaries were in the look he gave her, and the involuntary com- 
parison he conveyed by a glance at himself in the mirror, — himself 
all gorgeously arranged in purple and fine linen, and with a flower 
in his coat^ 

" I have not dressed, it is true,** she said hurriedly. " Innocent 
is ill, and I have been with her 2dl day. You have not heard of our 

^trouble. Mamma has been at Sterbome since early this 

morning " 

" At Sterbome ! I thought Innocent was there ; and yet you tell 
me you have been with her all day " 

" Ernest," said Nelly, breaking in suddenly, " Frederick's wife is 
dead '' 

" Frederick's wife !*' 

"Yes, it happened late on Saturday. Innocent is somehow mixed 
up in it. I mean she was there, and saw it happen, and it has — 
almost — ^turned her brain." 

" She had not much to turn," said Ernest carelessly. " But what 
does all this mean ? Mrs. Frederick dead ? You don't mean to tell 
me, Nelly, that you were so much attached to her as to make a 
great trouble of that ?" 

" No, I suppose not," said Nelly, looking at him wistfully, " but 
still, when any one dies — it is a — shock." 

She used her mother's word xmconsciously. Words for the 
moment had become to Nelly symbols, not for the expression, but 
for the concealment of her meaning ; and oh ! he surely might have 
read that there was more than her words said, in her eyes. 

" Oh, a shock !" he said contemptuously. " Of course you would 
not have done anything to bring it about, but when Providence has 
been so kmd as to deliver you from such an unpleasant connexion, 
you might be grateful at least. By Jove, what a lucky dog he is ! 
he has had his swing, and as soon as the consequences threaten to 
be unbearable, here comes in some cold or something and carries 
her off." 

" Do you call that lucky ?" said Nelly, somewhat woe-begone. 
" I suppose he loved her, or thought he did !" 

" He has. given up thinking anything of the sort for some time 
back, you may be sure," said Ernest. " Well, Nelly, I suppose the 
conventional correct sort of thing is right for women. Granted that 
you have had a — shock. But Mrs. Frederick's death cannot have 
made such a deep impression that you should look ready to cry at 
every word " 

'I suppose not," repeated Nelly, mlli ^ ^^.vs^£\iL smile. She was 
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indeed "ready to cry," but not for Mrs. FredeHck's death — ^for 
many reasons that he could little divine. 

" It is not cheerful for a man to come a long round out of his 
way to see you and find you like this/' continued Molyneux. " I 
don't want to find fault, heaven knows ; but when you are of so 
much importance to me, I ought to be of a little importance to you, 
don't you think, Nelly ? A dowdy old gown, and your eyes red 
with gazing in the fire, or something else — and the lamp burning 
low, and a supper-tray or something on the table. Good heavens, 
what hugger-mugger ways you women fall into when you are left to 
yourselves ! And what now, crying ? Nelly, upon my word I don't 
think I deserve this ^" 

" I am in trouble, Ernest," said the poor girl, ** and you are not. 
You can't enter into my feelings. I do not want to annoy you with 
things that you have nothing to do with, as you once upbraided me 
for doing. Next time perhaps I shall be in better spirits. It is 
very foolish certainly to cry." 

Molyneux walked up and down the room in great impatience. 
He felt it was time to read a moral lesson to his future wife. 

" I wish you would remember, dear," he said, " that neither your 
life nor mine is to be limited by the walls of this house. You ought 
to think of something else beyond what's going on here. And 
really I cannot see that the death of Frederick's wife is much of an 
occasion for tears ^" 

" But Innocent was mixed up with it," said Nelly timidly, with a 
feeling that he must know some time, that it would be better if he 
knew at dnce. " Innocent is — ^very ill — ^almost out of her mind ^' 

" Pshaw, Innocent !*' he said ; "if you open upon that chapter I 
shall go. I must warn you, Nelly, that I think you all make a 
great deal of unnecessary fuss over that girl." 

This was the result of poor Nelly's faltering attempt to take her 
lover into her confidence. He went away shortly after, chafing at 
the folly of women ; and she, poor girl, had a cry by herself in the 
dreary drawing-room before she went to share her mother's vigil 
up-stairs. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

INNOCENT'S CONFESSION. 

After this crisis there came a great lull. Innocent was ill. She 
lay for some weeks under the power of a mysteriorais ^^ottetN^KNsisN. 
was sometimes called low fever, and sotci&\.Vxxi<&s "Vjtj ^aiCaet x«ssir.%« 
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" She had no doubt received a shock," the doctor said, when in- 
formed by Mrs. Eastwood to that effect, and this was about all that 
any one could say. But she was young, and she got better by 
degrees. They were all very good to her. By the time she was 
able to come down-stairs Frederick had returned home. He had let 
his little house in Mayfair, prudently making the best of his domestic 
calamity, and had gone back to live with his mother after his wife's 
death, with a gentle melancholy about him which most people, or at 
least most ladies, found impressive. He had been unfortunate, 
poor fellow ; his marriage had been a terrible mistake, but yet it 
was very sad and shocking to lose a beautiful young wife so sud- 
denly — and his conduct was most becoming, all that could be 
desired in the circumstances. Frederick had a luck for coming 
well out of a bad business. He had taken his own way, and derived 
from that all the enjoyment procurable, and then Providence had 
taken the trouble to step in and deliver him from his wife, who 
could not but have been a hindrance to him in life. Frederick 
himself accepted very piously this explanation of affairs. I don't 
know whether he went so far as to believe himself a favourite of 
heaven, but at heart he felt that he was lucky, very lucky ; yet 
nevertheless he would talk about " my poor wife " now and then 

. with touching pathos, and was veiy much sympathized with in some 
circles. On the whole, however, there can be no doubt that he was 
deeply thankful to find himself back again in The Elms with his 
career still before him, and no harm done, or at least no harm to 
speak of. Sometimes, it is true, softening thoughts of tenderness 
towards the beautiful creature whom he had supposed himself to 
love would cross his mind. But Amanda's charm had lasted but a 
very short time, an incredibly short time considering the insane 
force of the passion which had swept him along to his marriage, 
and the momentary pangs of loss, which, I suppose, being human, 
he must sometimes have felt, were as nothing in comparison with 
the sense of relief and deliverance which came over him when he 
recalled with an effort the strange feverish episode of life which he 
had gone through since he left the familiar family home to which 
he had now returned. Sometimes he wondered if it had been real, 
or if it was only some strange dream more vivid than usual, so 
entirely did every trace of that episode pass away, and the old 
existence come back. 

But I think, on the whole, Frederick was a more agreeable inmate 
since he had gone through this experience. He was not funda- 
mentally improved by his troubles, but he was more civil and tole- 
rant to others. His wife had treated him and his feelings with no 
consideration at all, and he had not found that treatment agreeable. 
Thus experience made up for him the want of that moral imagina- 

tion, if we may use the word, which enables some of us to put our- 
selves in the places of others, and cotisid^t ^«a fefe\vw^^ b^ nature. 
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Frederick was as far as ever from any disposition to sacrifice what 
he cared for to anybody's convenience— but in matters which he 
did not care for, he had, it must be allowed, gained a certain power 
of toleration, and had learned to think that the others might have 
wishes, and to respect them. He was pleasanter to have in the 
house, even Nelly acknowledged. Things went more smoothly in 
the re-united household. Brownlow came back again well pleased, 
restoring to the house a certain amount of dignity which it had 
lost ; and to all of them Amanda and her brief reign began to 
appear like a feverish dream. 

When Innocent came down-stairs, an invalid, thin and pale, with 
eyes that seemed to have grown to double their size, and with all 
that touching weakness which appeals to every good feeling of 
humanity, Frederick was very good to her. There was nothing he 
would not do for her gratification. He would stay at home in the 
evening, and give up other engagements in order to read to her. 
He would draw her chair from one place to another, and watch over 
her comfort. Would she soon get quite well } Would she ever be 
the same creature as before — the passive abstracted little soul, who 
lived in the midst of them without being of them ? In many ways 
Innocent was changed. She no longer hung upon Frederick as she 
had once done. Her eyes did not go forth to meet him, her hand 
to grasp his. Indeed, at first she had been startled by his presence,^ 
which was unexpected by her, and had shrunk from him — a fact 
which piqued him deeply, when at last he found it possible to 
believe that Innocent was less desirous than usual of his society. 
She had not the skill to conceal this strange and incomprehensible 
state of feeling, and when his mother had endeavoured to explain to 
him that he too was inextricably associated in Innocent's mind with 
the record of that night which had been the principal turning-point 
in her existence, Frederick did not like it. " Nonsense ! " he had 
cried, with something of his old warmth ; " What is it to her in ' 
comparison with what it must be to me ? If I can bear it, surely 
she may be able to bear it. I did not think Innocent had been such 
a little fool." 

** She has strange ideas," said Mrs. Eastwood, trembling as she 
spoke. " Sometimes I think her mind has been thrown a little off 
its balance. If she says anything strange to you about her own 
share in all that was done on that melancholy night, don't treat her 
with ridicule,. Frederick. Sometimes I do not know what to make 
of her. Sometimes she is very strange." 

" She always was," said Frederick, pulling his peaked beard- 
with a certain complacency. He thought he saw through it all. 
When he brought her from Italy she had been very young, and had 
not understood her own feelings ; and then he married, and his 
position was changed. But now a further change had come. He 
was a widower ; he was free to love and to marry over a.^a.v^. ^ocA 
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Innocent, developed into self-consciousness, felt this ; and felt that 
she herself in her perilous position had need of great additional 
prudence in her intercourse with him. Poor Innocent ! This inter- 
pretation of her motives entirely removed any offence that Frederick 
might have felt. It gave him a delightful sense of his own powers 
and attractions, and inclined him doubly towards the little cousin 
who had so just an appreciation at once of himself and his circum- 
stances. It opened his eyes to many things, among others, to her 
beauty, which had developed wonderfully. She was now not only 
very handsome, but handsome in a way which struck everybody. 
Heirs were not the sweet and bright good looks of Nelly, but a quite 
distinct beauty of a high order — ^and Frederick began to admire 
Innocent more than she had ever admired him. He inquired into 
everything about her, and in the course of his inquiries learned all 
that happened with Sir Alexis, and was more amused and pre- 
occupied by this piece of news than his mother could have supposed 
possible. He was amused, she supposed, for he laughed long and 
jow, and could not be done with the subject " So Longueville 
thought he could have her for the asking," Frederick said, with a 
laugh which was full of keen and covert excitement. " He was very 
nice about it," said Mrs. Eastwood. " I think he was really fond of 
her ; and it would be a good thing for Innocent ; a man who knows 
her so thoroughly, and would not expect too much. I don't think 
he has given up hope." 

" Oh, he has not given up hope," said Frederick half fiercely, 
half laughing. He would not give any explanation of his amuse- 
ment, but he returned to the subject again and again with a curious 
interest. And gradually he came to show a great deal of regard 
and attention to the invalid of the house, to all Innocent's desires 
and likings, as she came out of her fever. Sometimes she would 
look at him strangely, as if she had something to tell him, and then 
would sigh and shrink away, and avoid all conversation with him. 
Poor, dear httle Innocent ! she felt the difference. He was no 
longer a married man, he was free; she could not disclose her 
guileless love any longer with the sense of security she had once 
had. Nothing could be more natural, nothing sweeter, more inte- 
resting to Frederick — and the whole secret of her conduct seemed 
to him to be in his hands. 

Strangely different were poor Innocent's thoughts. The thing 
she wanted to do was to tell him of the one event she had never 
forgotten. " I killed your wife ;" these were the words that were 
constantly on her lips, which in her forlorn honesty, poor child, she 
could not rest without saying. Though the sense of guilt had never 
left her, her mind had begun to accustom itself to the idea, horrible 
as it was. She began to feel herself in a measure the innocent 
victim of fate, guilty without intention. She had not meant it. 
Innocent's mind grew by. degrees capable of taking in this thought. 
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which was more complex than anything she had ever embraced 
with her intelligence before ; she had not meant it — and yet she 
was guilty. She had reft another of sweet life, she had freed Fre- 
derick from his wife. She felt uneasy with him until she had told 
him, an impostor, approaching him under false pretences. Poor 
Innocent was in a sad strait between him and his mother. If she 
told Frederick the terrible secret, which stood like a ghost between 
them, Mrs. Eastwood would be angry with her. This kept her 
back ; and who could doubt that he, too, would be " angry " when 
he knew what she had done ? The latter thought, however, was an 
inducement to make the disclosure, for Innocent, in her simplicity, 
could not bear the thought of keeping the secret, which might 
alienate her cousin from her, and yet accepting his kindness while 
she did not deserve it. Thus her secret had driven her out of the 
primitive region of sentiment in which her mind had hitherto dwelt, 
into that sphere of mental and moral complication in which most of 
us have our home. This it was that made her uneasy, embarrassed, 
almost unhappy with Frederick. It may seem strange to the reader 
that any additional weight was necessary to disturb the calm of an 
unhappy girl who thought herself guilty of a murder. But Innocent 
was passive in feeling, and imagination scarcely existed in her ; and 
besides, I believe that though fictitious miseries are often very 
terrible, a fictitious guilt like this, though it may affect the mind as 
if it were real, can scarcely weigh upon the conscience like an 
actual crime. It is difficult to grope into such darkling comers of 
nature or to discriminate between moral and intellectual impressions 
to a point so fine drawn. I do not affirm this as a certainty, but I 
put it forth as an opinion. Innocent believed that she had been 
guilty of a terrible crime, and yet she knew, poor child, that she 
was not guilty. Her mind was oppressed by it, her life clouded, all 
her peaceful, passive existence revolutionized ; but her conscience 
was not affected to a similar degree. Her consciousness had 
entered upon an entirely new chapter since this terrible event. 
Herself had become revealed to her by the light of it, and it was 
only by this light that she could reaUze her own individual and 
independent being ; but she was not so unhappy as in the circum- 
stances she ought to have been. She was unhappy with Frederick 
because he did not know, because he thought otherwise of her than 
as she deserved ; but the general course of her life, though weighed 
down by this strange new consciousness, was not so unhappy as, 
according to all rulesj it ought to have been. 

There came a moment, however, when the crisis of this doubtful 
intercourse between Innocent and her cousin could not be put off 
further. Mrs. Eastwood and Nelly were dining out, and Frederick 
had benignly announced his intention of staying at home to take 
care of Innocent. This benevolent proposal did not quite meet 
with the gratitude it deserved. His mother immediatebf liesvta.t^<L 
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about her engagement, wondered whether it was necessary that she 
should go, and betrayed a general uneasmess, in which Nelly 
shared. Innocent took little notice, but she did not look at him 
with soft grateful eyes as she once would have done. He was 
piqued, and he was rendered obstinate by this mingled indifference 
and opposition, and, as her engagement was one which Mrs. East- 
wood could not really give up, Frederick had his way. Innocent 
and Dick and he dined together, and when Dick went off to his 
studies, as was needful, the two, between whom, as poor Innocent 
felt, that ghost stood, were left alone. It was winter by this time, 
and the £"awing-room at The Elms was very warm and homelike 
when the ruddy curtains were drawn, the lamp lighted, and the 
room full of cheerful firelight. Frederick placed his little cousin in 
the easiest chair ; he drew his own seat near her, and took the book 
he had been reading to her on the previous evening. It was a soft 
domestic scene, full of tender brotherly affection, kind and pious 
duty to that feeblest and gentlest of all the kindred, the youngest, 
the child of the house. Frederick felt a wave of warm and delight- 
ful feeling suffuse his heart. In some cases duty itself is the most 
pleasant of all pastimes, and this was one of those cases. How 
lovely that passive, dreamy face was as Innocent sat and listened 1 
She was not at work, as so many women think it necessary to be. 
She was capable of doing absolutely nothing, sitting with her hands 
laid loosely across each other in her lap, listening — or dreaming — 
what did it matter ? The book that Frederick read was a story of 
gentle and unexciting interest, a soft and simple narrative, such as 
Innocent was capable of following. He felt that it was good of him 
merely to read such a book — a book not adapted to his manly intel- 
ligence, food for babes ; to have been seen with it in his hand was 
a kind of certificate of moral character. He, who had so many 
memories in his life which were far from being domestic or dutiful, 
felt in this tender moment such an accession of character as was 
enough to cover a great many peccadillos. And Frederick loved 
character as much, or even more, though not with so warm a 
passion as he liked self-indulg6nce. How exquisite was the sensa- 
tion when for once in a way duty and self-indulgence went hand in 
hand ! 

" Do you like it. Innocent }^ he inquired, after a time, pausing to 
look at her, and laying down his book. 

" Yes," said Innocent softly ; but she did not look at him as she 
had been wont. 

"You do not care very much for books, though? Do you remember, 
Innocent, in summer, the first summer you were here, when we used 
to walk about the garden together ? you are changed since that time. 
You liked me better then than you do now." 

" I, Frederick ? You were the only one I knew," she said, with a 
startled look, mowing uneasily in her chair. 
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"And you know the others now as well as me — my mother, and 
Nelly, and Jenny, and Dick, and we are all the same to you ? Do 
you know. Innocent, I liked the old way best ?" 

She made no answer ; her hands twined and untwined them- 
selves in her lap ; her soft cheek coloured ; it was still pale enough, 
heaven knows — but the faint tint that came upon it was a blush 
for her. 

" I like the old way best," he continued, taking one of her hands 
into his. " Innocent, I have been very foolish, I have had a sad 
life of it for the last year. We must not say anything about the 
cause ; but I have often been far from happy, and I never thought 
my- little cousin would change to me. I could have understood any 
change in the world sooner than one in you'' 

" I have not changed, Frederick." 

" Yes, dear, you have," he said. " Once you liked nothing better 
than to sit with me, to walk with me ; now you are uneasy and 
anxious to get away. Your hand is trying to escape froni my hand ; 
why should it ? Do you know, when you used to put it on my arm 
in the old days in the garden, the soft little touch was always a 
comfort to me ? Don't you think I have more need of comfort now ? 
but you take your hand away, Innocent." 

" It is not for that — it is not for that !" she cried. *' Oh, Frede- 
rick, I must tell you now. My aunt will be angry, and perhaps you 
will be angry, and never speak to me again ; but I must tell you — 
now." 

" What is it, dear ?" he said in his softest tones. " I shall not be 
angry — nothing can make me angry with you." 

" Oh, Frederick, you don't know — you never could imagine what 
I have to tell you. Do not touch me. I am too bad — ^too terrible I 
I killed — your wife." 

He looked at her with eyes of utter amazement, turning pale — not 
at this strange intimation, which seemed madness to him — but at 
the sharp recall to his real position, and the different ideas involved 
in it. Then he smiled — a somewhat forced smile. 

" My dear Innocent, this is the merest madness," he said. " I 
partly understand what you mean. You think it was your innocent 
presence that drove poor Amanda into this last fit of passion. Put 
away the thought from your mind, my poor darling — any one else— 
any trifling accident would have done the same " 

Innocent kept her eyes fixed upon him, learning what he meant 
from his face rather than from his words — ^the words themselves 
were not adapted to penetrate into her mind. But from his face 
she knew that he was not angry, that he did not understand — that 
he was soothing her, persuading her that she was mistaken, as her 
aunt had done. 

"It was not the passion — it was what I gave her from the bottle," 
she said, her voice falling very low — "her medieval \a \scjiKfc\NKt 
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sleep ; she shook me — she snatched it from my hand ; that killed 
her — and it was I who did it. Now, now you understand ! — ^and I 
know you will never speak to me again." 

"Good God!" he cried, and rose to his feet in sudden blind 
misery and bewilderment, driven wild for the moment by a horrible 
doubt, which brought up before him in a second of time half-a- 
dozen scenes and suggestions. He had seen Amanda live through 
so many paroxysms of passion — ^why should she have died of that 
one? Aiid Innocent had fled like a huntecl creature from the 
house ; why had she fled ? These questions, that never occurred to 
him before, fell upon him now all at once. He seemed to see again 
the darkened house, the sudden excitement and horror falling into 
the ordinary stillness of night, the sudden change from ordinary 
events and the usual tenor of existence to death— confusion and 
trouble for the survivors ; eternal silence for the one who had been 
the most exuberant, the most violent in her vitality. God in heaven ! 
was the child mad and raving ; or could this horrible confession 
be true ? 

Innocent sat very still in her chair, looking at him with fixed 
eyes. She had made her confession, and calm had returned to 
her. Her pale, slender hands lay loosely clasped in her lap, 
relieved against the black dress which she wore as mourning for 
Amanda. Her eyes were anxious, following his every look and 
gesture, but perfect calm had fallen upon her slight figure, her 
habitual attitude. Her secret was told, and all her embarrassment 
and uneasiness gone. To look at her so, and to believe that she 
was an actor in any such tragedy was impossible. Frederick was 
overcome ; his eyes filled with tears. He was surprised by an over- 
flow of feeling which he did not know how to restrain. He went 
to the back of her chair and bent over her, putting down his hand 
upon hers. 

'* Innocent," he cried, " you are dreaming, you are raving ; it is 
impossible, anything is possible but this." 

She lifted her face to him, searching into the expression of his 
with her anxious eyes. " Oh, do not be angry,'* she said, like a 
child that had done some petty wrong. 

The incongruity of the appeal, the words so foolishly simple, the 
look so tragically anxious, had such an effect upon Frederick as 
nothing in his life had ever had before. Was the murder of which 
she accused herself no more to this child than the breaking of a 
piece of china, the neglect of some trifling duty ? God help them 
all ! Wonder, horror, pity, love, all complicated with the mystery 
of a doubt which could not be shaken off, and a certainty which was 
above all doubt, distracted the very soul of the man, who could no 
more understand Innocent than she could understand him. He 
took her upWited face in his hands and kissed the forehead again 
^nd again. "Innocent, forget tVils TMLdness/' he said, "you make 
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me wretched as well as yourself, for I love you — I love you better 
than anything in the world/* 

"Ah!*' she cried, freeing herself and turning away; "but I 
cannot forget, I can never forget. For I did it ; I did not mean it, 
but I did iu Do not be angry j but you must never say you love 
me again." 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

INTO FURTHER DEEPS. 

When Mrs. Eastwood came back she found that Innocent had 
gone to bed with a headache, and Frederick, with an agitated face, 
sat silent, brooding over the fire by himself. He had no book nor 
paper to occupy him, and his face was clouded, as it had been in 
the days of excitement before his marriage, or those of unliappiness 
which followed after. He said little while Nelly was in the room, 
but suggested crossly that she should go and look after Innocent. 
j'* If you will take the trouble/* he said. His tone was full of irri- 
tation, as it had been in the old times, but seldom in the new. 
Mrs. Eastwood made Nelly a sign to obey. She saw at once what 
had happened. She went and stood by her son's side as Nelly 
went up-stairs. 

"What does this mean, mother?" he said, turning moody eyes, 
which looked red and feverish, upon her. " What does it mean ? 
Innocent has been raving about something I don't understand. 
Surely anything which concerns me so much might have been told 
me. For God's sake ! what does it mean V* 

" A delusion," said Mrs. Eastwood quietly, laying her hand upon 
his shoulder. 

" A delusion ! It is too serious, too terrible, to be a delusion. 
She must be mad. The shock must have turned her brain." 

" It is mere delusion," said Mrs. Eastwood, with tears. " I went 
down to Sterbome, as you know, and inquired into everything. 
You remember that terrible morning, Frederick ? You thought I 
went out of regard for your wife and her father. I went for Inno- 
cent's sake ; — ^now I can tell you. I inquired into everything. It 
is a mere delusion ; there is no foundation for it, nothing to rest 
upon. But I cannot chase it from the poor child's mind, and I 
knew she would tell you some day. I would not have had you 
know for much ; but now that you do know, you must help me with 
Innocent. She must be convinced." 

" Tell me the whole," said Frederick ; and she sat dan^^VsviVcasi. 
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by the fireside, and told him everything, omitting only by instinct 
to mention the presence of the housemaid when poor Innocent 
made her first confession. He drew from her by degrees every 
particular of the poor girl's arrival at home, her consistent story, 
from which she had never departed, and the little phial which had 
been clasped in her hand. This she showed him, taking it out of a 
desk in which she had locked it up. It had still a few drops of the 
opiate in it, and was labelled with the name of Mrs. Frederick East- 
wood, and the date. The sight of this strange piece of evidence 
made Frederick shiver. It made him feel strangely for a moment, 
as if Amanda still lived, and could have still such drugs adminis- 
tered to her. "It would be better to destroy this," he said, taking it 
out of his mother's hand. She took it back from him anxiously, and 
put it in the desk again. 

" Why should we destroy it?" she said. 

" It is the sort of evidence that would tell," he said, with once 
more a nervous shiver. 

" Oh, Frederick !" cried his mother, "you don't mean to tell me 
that you think — it may be true?" 

" I don't know what to think," he said gloomily. " Mother, I am 
very unhappy. I care more for Innocent than I ever thought I did. 
God help us — it sounds very real. Why should she have taken such 
a thought into her simple mind ?'* 

" God knows !" said his mother, and, moved in her turn, she 
began to cry, all her doubts and 'fears returning at the mere thought 
that some one else thought it possible, thought it true. They sat 
together over the dying fire, and talked it over in detail, entering 
into every particular, every recollection. They drew close together 
in mutual confidence ; but they gave each other no comfort. Broken 
words that had seemed to have no connexion with anything actual 
came floating back to their memories. Frederick even remembered, 
with the feeling as of an arrow which had suddenly struck and stung 
him, the words he himself had heard as he entered his wife's room 
on that eventful night, " Can judges get people off?" and both of 
them were well aware how freely, how simply Innocent had 
announced her dislike to Frederick's wife. I do not believe that 
Frederick had ever been so deeply affected in his life ; but even at 
that moment there came into his mind a certain sombre conscious- 
ness of satisfied vanity which made things look still more black for 
Innocent. " Her known affection for me will supply the motive at 
once," he said ; his very vanity made him believe the whole strange 
tale. His mother wavered between wondering doubts how if it 
were quite untrue such an idea could have come into Innocent's 
mind, taking possession of it so strongly — and a sense that it was 
impossible, that nothing so hideous and terrible could be. But 
Frederick, hy mere stress of conviction that Innocent loved and had 
always loved him, found possibility, tea\\tY m live story at once. He ' 
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did not even believe her own dreary assertion that she had not 
meant it. With the certainty of intuition he felt that, being alone 
with her rival, some irresistible impulse which she perhaps scarcely 
understood had come over her, some impulse which, being but 
momentary, had faded perhaps from her recollection. He was very 
miserable. If ever self-complacency brought its own punishment, 
this did. His unhappiness was intense in proportion to his con- 
viction, which allowed of no doubt. " What shall we do with her ?" 
he said. 

" Oh, Frederick !" said Mrs. Eastwood, "you take everything for 
proved ; and nothing is proved, not even the very first step. Neither 
you nor any one at Sterbome had the slightest suspicion. Nobody 
thought of Innocent as implicated. The death arose from natural 
causes, which had been foreseen, understood. The doctor him- 
self '' 

" Ah, the doctor," said Frederick, " perhaps I ought to see the 
doctor. But it might excite suspicion. The doctor was going 
away — he had got an appointment isome where abroad." 

" But I saw him," said Mrs. Eastwood, ** he was most distinct in 
what he said to me — more medical than I could understand — but 
very clear. He said he had expected it for years, that Mr. Batty 
knew — that you even had been told " 

" Yes, yes, I know,'' said Frederick, " that was all very well. Her 
heart was affected ; and very fortunate it is for us that such an idea 
existed. But, mother, Amanda, poor girl, has been in a much 
greater passion with me than she ever could have been with Inno- 
cent, and did not die. Why did she die just then, with no one else 
present, and with this business about the opiate ? I wish you would 
throw that little bottle into the fire. It is the sort of thing which 
would affect a stupid juryman more than evidence." 

" Oh, Frederick ! " said Mrs. Eastwood, trembling and crying ; 
" for God*s sake, don't talk as if it could ever come to that." 

" Why shouldn't it come to that ? If Batty once gets hold of the 
story, he will not let it rest, I promise you. He knows I hate him, 
and have always done so, and he would believe it. Unfortunately, 
poor Amanda was aware of Innocent's feeling for me." 

" Frederick," said Mrs. Eastwood, " Innocent, I am sure, had no 
feeling for you that an innocent girl might not have for her first 
friend, her protector, her relation " 

Mrs. Eastwood was not so sure of this as she professed to be, and 
the want of certainty showed itself in her voice. And Frederick was 
convinced to the contrary, and felt that he was right, whatever any 
one might say. 

" You did not always think so, mother," he said. " I wish with 
all my heart it had not been so— but you must see that this feeling 
on Innocent's part changes at once the whole character of the 
story. It gives it a motive, it makes \X. ^s^^^ K ^3::^. ^^^^ 
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not do such a thing for nothing ; but the moment you supply the 
motive ^ 

** Frederick, for heaven's sake ! you speak not only as if she had 
done it, but as if she had meant to do it " 

" I speak as Batty would think, and as his lawyer would put it," 
said Frederick, with sombre certainty. " The best thing we could 
do, mother, would be to send her away. If she were taken to some 
out-of-the-way place — in Italy, perhaps, as she knows Italy " 

" I cannot give up my poor child's cause like this," cried his 
mother. " Send her away as if she were guilty — ^banish her from 
her home ^" 

" It will be easier, you may take my word for it, to prevent an 
inquiry than to defend her if once accused," said Frederick. " To 
have her accused would be ruin and misery to us all. I might be 
brought in. Don't you see that mere acquittal would do little for 
us ? The scandal is the terrible thing ; and everybody would believe 
it, whether it was proved or not." 

Such was the consultation going on down-stairs while Innocent, 
strangely moved and agitated, lay in her little white bed looking at 
Nelly. The girl was not as she had been before; new thoughts 
were in her mind, new troubles in her heart. But she could not 
confide these to her cousin. She said simply, " I have told Frede- 
rick," as Nelly kissed her and asked after her headache. No such 
pretences as headaches were possible to her simple souL 

" You have told Frederick ? — Oh, Innocent ! — of this delusion, 
this fancy ^ 

" Of what happened," said Innocent, " and he was very kind to 
me ; he was not angry. Nelly, tell me — will he always live here ^ 

" I suppose so," said Nelly, " but never mind Frederick. Inno- 
cent, you promised not to think of this — ^not to talk of it. It is a 
dream, a delusion. Mamma told you so. You promised to think 
of it no more ^" 

Innocent shook her head with a faint smile. ''I cannot help 
it," she said. " But you are sure Frederick will stay here always, 
Nellv?" 

" Oh, what has Frederick to do with it ?" said Nelly impatiently; 
and she kissed her little cousin again and bade her go to sleep. 
When she had got to the door, however, her heart smote her that 
she had been unkind. She came back with tears in her eyes. 

" What have you done, you poor child," she said, " that you 
should be tormented like this? Oh, Innocent, say yoiu: prayers 
and ask God to put it away out of your mind." 

" I will try," said Innocent. 

Nelly went to her own room and wept — out of grief, out of pity, 

out of impatience and impotence. Everything was out of joint, and 

nothing poor Nelly could do would set it right. When her mother 

came up some time after and told \ver t\ve sco^^ ollaet coTi^^^^xxoa 
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with Frederick, and his suggestion to send Innocent away, Nelly- 
blazed into generous momentary passion. " Give her up alto- 
gether !'' she cried. "Send the poor child away whom God has 
trusted to us ^" 

"That is what I feel, dear,** said Mrs. Eastwood, "but Frederick 
says ^ 

" Oh, I don't want to know what Frederick says ! I am sick of 
Frederick — and all men," said poor Nelly. " Mamma, let us all go 
away somewhere and hide ourselves from this horrible world " 

"Nelly, Nelly," said her mother with a smile, "which of us 
would tire soonest of that ? You have other bonds which you forget 
in your haste — and I have the boys." 

When Nelly was told of these other bonds she held her peace, 
with a flush upon her face. Yes, she had other bonds, and of all 
the four unhappy people who lay down under the kindly old roof 
of The Elms on that agitating night, she perhaps was the most 
unhappy. A heart running over with love, pity, generous impulses, 
but obstructed wherever her feet turned, unable to leaven her little 
world with her own generous thoughts, unable to convince it of 
what seemed so clear to her, boimd down by meannesses, by selfish- 
ness at which her soul revolted. The others were free more or less 
to follow their own instincts, but for her she was in bonds— a spirit 
imprisoned, writhing under the cords that tied her, struggling with 
her fate. 

" Oh, Nelly," said Mrs. Eastwood before she went to bed, " what 
can have become of John Vane ? He is the one man in the world I 
could talk to about it all, and who could tell us what was best.'* 

Nelly made no reply. Her thoughts, too, had travelled perhaps 
the same way, but even while they did so it made her heart sore 
and bitter to think that it was John Vane, and not another, who 
was "the one man in the world" to help them in their terrible 
strait. 

Innocent slept little that night. Something new was working 
in the girl's mind. All the household almost without exception 
believed that she had been " in love " with Frederick from the time 
he brought her home ; and Frederick himself believed it most 
completely of all, as his been shown. But Innocent herself had 
never thought of love, had known nothing of it, nor what it was. 
She had learned it for the first time that night. The discovery she 
made was not of anything in herself. She, in her simplicity, in her 
preoccupation, was as quietly still and affectionate in her emotions 
as she had ever and always been. But Frederick's looks, his words, 
his touch, had startled her in her unbroken virginal calm. He had 
told her he loved her. Perhaps under other circumstances Innocent 
would have received this with childlike gratitude, and have said to 
herself simply that he was "kind" — ^how kind Vie ^^?» \ '^xiX^^x^"^^ 
something in this interview which made so. geii\Xe ^xi.\TiXeY^x^xa56»ssa. 
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of the words impossible. Innocent felt without knowing that 
there was a difference, and the difference alarmed her, she could 
not tell why. It did not occur to her to think that the outburst was 
momentary, nor could she have believed that Frederick himself at 
that very moment was plotting her banishment. The impression 
made on her mind was not complex but single. He loved her not 
as the others loved, with a love which Innocent vaguely knew led 
to other ties and other consequences. This thought did not move 
her, as does the first suggestion of love which is destined to be 
happy ; it filled her with fright and pain. She felt by instinct that 
between her and Frederick there was a gulf which could never be 
passed — a ghost, which kept* them apart from each other ; yet they 
were here, under the same roof, compelled to meet daily — and he 
loved her ! The more she thought of it the more alarmed and sick 
at heart Innocent grew. How could she avoid him, resist him, put 
away from her all the old habits which had grown into her life ? She 
who had been used to put her hand in his, to take his arm, to talk 
to him more freely than to any one else — all this would be impos- 
sible if he loved her. She would shrink from the warmer incona- 
prehensible sentiment, but how could she shrink from Frederick ? 
What would they all say ? What would they think if she, who had 
so clung to him, were to turn from him ? she could not do it. With 
an imagination newly awakened, which had sprung up suddenly in 
self-defence, she saw herself constrained to do as Frederick pleased : 
led with him where he chose to lead her, drawn into new circum- 
stances which she did not understand, yet shrank from. To put 
these vague sentiments of fright, repulsion, and alarm into words is 
to do them wrong, and to give to them a distinctness which they 
did not possess, but words are the only medium I have for con- 
veying to the reader any idea of the state of confusion, shame, pain, 
and terror which vaguely filled the mind of Innocent. This terror 
of Frederick's love was, perhaps, quite undue and unnecessary, 
since Frederick had already realized the necessity for quenching 
anything like love for Innocent, and thought himself quite strong 
enough to do so. But perhaps it was some subtle consequence of 
the mistaken notion he had so long entertained of her love for him, 
which produced this mistaken notion on her part of his love for her, 
and became the motive of the most decided act of her life. She 
did not sleep. The long, long winter night, which felt as if it would 
never end, spun out its lingering hours of darkness, while all these 
things passed darkly through her mind — but as she waked and 
dreamed there suddenly occurred to her a way of escape — a pros- 
pect of help. She had made a promise of which no one knew — a 
promise which had never before recurred to her mind from the 
moment she made it ; this promise suddenly returned to her 
memory in her moment of deepest darkness. She had promised if 
she needed help, if she wanted cYva.ivse— 2t^m^vca^Qss\.ble at that 
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moment, impossible a few hours ago, but now so real and so neces- 
sary — ^to seek it from one man ; not the friend for whom Mrs. 
Eastwood sighed, whom Nelly bitterly and against her will involved 
in her thoughts ; a saviour, whose name occurred to poor Innocent 
now as a sudden and only refuge in her trouble. When she thought 
of him, and remembered her promise to him, Innocent fell asleep. 
She had some one in whose hands she could place her difficulty, 
and at once her own labouring mind, unused to any such burdens, 
lYas eased. 

She said nothing to any one of her purpose. She felt instinc- 
tively that had she spoken of it she would have been prevented 
from carrying out her intention. She did nothing, and said nothing, 
even to Alice, until next afternoon, when Mrs. Eastwood and Nelly 
went but on some necessary business. They thought it too cold for 
Innocent, and placed her in an easy chair by the fire, with the story- 
book which Frederick had been reading to her on the previous 
night. If anything had been wanting to confirm her resolution, 
this book would have done it. As soon as they were gone she went 
to her room and dressed herself carefoUy. She took care to make 
no Appeal to Alice, who would have stopped her, she knew, and 
dressed herself without aid, taking out her best dress, the new 
mourning which became her pale and dreamy beauty. No one 
observed her as she went out, and very swift and straight, looking 
neither to the right hand nor the left, she pursued her way. She 
had gone with Mrs. Eastwood and Nelly more than once to the 
house where Sir Alexis Longueville had so often something to show 
his friends — now a new picture, now sTrare flower, now some costly 
and elaborate piece of furniture. He was fond of everything that 
was rare and costly, and his bachelor house was one of the sights 
which connoisseurs delighted to be admitted to. It was not very 
far from The Elms, a detached house surrounded by a garden, which, 
in its way, was a sight too, notwithstanding the near neighbourhood 
of London smoke. Sir Alexis lived by himself in this dainty 
dwelling-place. It was like a child to him; he was constantly 
making alterations, projecting this and that, improving upon the 
unimprovable ; and the house was a showhouse. Nevertheless, 
when Innocent, young and alone, made her way to the door, and 
asked for Sir Alexis, the man who opened it to her was startled. 
Sir Alexis had not always been the irreproachable middle-aged 
gentleman he was now, and his old servant, as well as his old 
friends, recollected passages in his life which were not such as to 
make the visit of a young girl alone a natural occurrence. The 
servant stared at Innocent, and told her that his master was en- 
gaged, and made various excuses. But Innocent was imperious to 
all such hesitations. She would not tell what her business was, she 
would not be put off. " Tell him I want him," she said, walking in^ 
in her simplicity. Such a girl, absolutely l^'X^-^^^v^V^^^^^^s^^^'^^^^^^ 
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of any evil, pursuing her object without arriere pensie, without fear 
or thought of harm, is, I believe, safe to go over the world without 
let or hindrance. She hesitated only when the man asked her her 
name. " Say it is Innocent," she answered at last, with a look df 
perfect gravity which checked the smile which began to form about 
his lips. 

** A young lady ?*' said Sir Alexis, when the message was delivered 
to him. ** Alone ? it must be some mistake." 

" No mistake. Sir Alexis," said the man, suffering the incipient 
grin to show itself^ but with a cautious watchfulness Ipst it should 
be out of place. *' When I asked if there was any name, she gave 
me a queer name. I don't know if she's all right here. She bid me 
to tell you. Sir Alexis, as how it was Innocent ^" 

** Innocent !" said Longueville, starting up. " You idiot, why did 
not you tell me ? Where have you put her ?" and with a haste and 
anxiety which put all thought of a grin out of his attendant's head. 
Sir Alexis rushed out, thrusting away the man, whose mind changed 
on the subject in the twinkling of an eye. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

AN APPEAL. 

*' Innocent ! you here, and alone — ^where are the others ?" cried 
Sir Alexis, taking both her hands. 

" I have come — ^because I promised," said Innocent — ^^ no one 
knows. You were to help me if I wanted help ; I have come — ^for 
that. If I ever wanted to go away— to have some one to help me — 
that was what you said. — Surely you recollect ?" 

" Recollect ! yes, I recollect," he said, in agitation and dismay, 
and led her to a seat. He looked at her with a wonder which 
words could not express, and with a troubled sense of his accounta- 
bility for having made such a promise which had never occurred 
to him at the moment it was made. To have her here in his house, 
all alone, was an indecorum which struck the old man of the world 
as it never would have struck Innocent. " My dear child, tell me 
what it is — I will walk home with you," he said in his confusion, 
not knowing what other suggestion to make. 

** But I do not want to go home," said Innocent. " I came to you 
to help me. I have a great deal to tell you ; but if they see me they 
will take me back, they will not understand. Oh, keep me here ! — 
Iielp me as you said— - ' 
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" Innocent ! you bewilder me. What has happened — ^what can 
I do ? But, whatever I can do, my dear child, it will be better for 
you to be at home." 

" I do not think so,'' she said ; " and I have been thinking a great 
deal — I have been very unhappy — ^there is a great deal, a very 
great deal to tell you. But for thmking of you, I do not know what 
I should have done. It was because you said so yourself that I 
have come——** 

"Yes, I did say so," he murmured in his confusion. He was 
confused, but she was perfectly calm ; her eyes met his with their 
childish look of appeal ; no consciousness, no embarrassment, 
nothing in them that was not simple as her soul. The man's heart 
was touched beyond expression. " Yes, my dear/ he said, " I did 
say so^and this house is yours, and everything in it. You shall 
stay if you will — you shall do with it as you please. I am grieved 
— grieved to the heart that you should be unhappy. Have con- 
fidence in me — I will do everything for you that I coidd do for — ^my 
own child." 

" Thanks/' she said gently, "you were always kind ;" and then 
seemed to fall into a half-reverie— a dreamy, self-absorbed pause. 
" I have so much to tell you," she resumed, "I don't know where to 
begin ^" 

" Tell me first why you have left home ?' he asked. 

A faint colour came upon her cheek — ^*' That comes last of all,** 
she said, "and till you hear the first you will not understand* 
Frederick has come home. He lives with us again as he used to 
do ; and last night — we talked — ^and he said he loved me. He 
must not love me, it is terrible so much as to think of it, after what 
has happened. And how could I live there and see him every day 
when that is what he is thinking.? So I remembered you, and 
came to you to help me. Now, please, I want to go away — ^to 
stay there no longer — ^Take me, as you said you would — ^Take me 
away." 

" Innocent, do you understand what you are saying ?" he asked, 
once more taking both her hands in his. Her words roused him 
out of all secondary feelings. There was no passion left in his 
steady, middle-aged soul for any woman ; but this strange creature 
had charmed him by her strangeness, her rarity, the pathos of her 
beauty. She had refiised him as few men are refused, and now had 
she come to offer herself to him ? Middle-aged as he was, he 
could not refuse to be moved by a quickening tMll of excitement ; 
nothing could have made him an impassioned lover, but he was 
glad to have her, and his heart grew fond and tender as he held her 
hands. " Innocent ! " he repeated, ** do you mean this ? Think ! 
Do not encourage me and then disappoint me. There is but one 
way that I can take you anywhere. You must maxr^ ra&^'?X\ ^ 
you know?" 

U 2 
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She shrank a little instinctively, looking at him all the time with 
serious eyes, which shrank not, and then said slowly, "Yes — I 
know." 

He was so startled by this assent, so taken by surprise, and, at 
the same time, so put upon his guard by all the decorums and punc- 
tilios of which she knew nothing, that he made no such response 
^s a lover might have made. He uttered some broken exclama- 
tions !n his bewilderment. The surprise was a joyful one ; but yet 
it was a surprise, and brought as much wonder with it as pleasure. 
Then Sir Alexis remembered suddenly, in the midst of his confu- 
sion, what was owing to the self-respect of a woman who had thus 
rashly risked herself and her womanly credit. He kissed the small, 
slender, girlish hands one after another with reverential fervour. 
" Thanks, a thousand times, for your generous confidence/' he said. 
" I hope I am worthy of the trust. It is settled between us, then, of 
your free will. Innocent— of your free will ? you will be my wife ?" 

" Yes," she said once more, grave as if she were uttering the 
sentence of her own fate. He bent over her, and kissed her fore- 
head ; then rising hastily rang the bell. 

" Go to my sister," he said, giving his orders at the door of the 
room, orders which Innocent neither heard nor comprehended ; 
"and ask her to come to me at once. She will do me a great 
service if she will be here in half an hour." Then he came back, 
•and sat down by his future bride. 

'* Innocent, my darling, now that this is settled between us you 
can speak to me with confidence. What is it ? Frederick would 
not, could not, have been rude to you ? He is a gentleman at least. 
It is well for me, however, that this happened ; but tell me, dear, 
what it was," he said, drawing her close to him. It seemed incre- 
dible to see her there in his house, bestowing herself upon him, she 
who only the other day had been so startled by his advances. He 
4vas flattered, touched, startled, full of wonder, not knowing what to 
<;do or to say. 

" Yes," said Innocent, with a sigh, " but there is a great deal to 
tysay first. Perhaps when I have told you, you will cease to care, you 
will be angry, you will not want me. You say No ; but you don't 
know what I have to say." 

"^ Nothing you can say will affect me, my dear," he said, with 
almost fatherly fondness, and an incredulous, admiring smile. 

"Ah, but you do not know !" cried Innocent ; and then her voice 
fell into a low strain of narrative — ^gentle yet penetrating and clear 
as a bell. " I was sent down to the High Lodge—" 

" Has it something to do with that ?" said the new bridegroom, 
gradually glowing into elevation of feeling more fitted to the occa- 
sion. " Then let us put off talking of it You have been ill, my 
poor child. Your pretty cheek is pale. You are looking worn and 
thin. You shall go to Italy, to Pisa, luxiQc^ia ^" 
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''Ah !" she said, with a deep sigh, long drawn out, and tremu- 
lous ; " but first you must hear." 

" Not first, my darling — after, when we have spoken of things 
more important We will go to Longueville first, and then to Italy. 
You shall take me to your old house, and we will find your old 
Niccolo ^^ 

"Ah!" she said again, this time with a slight nervous shiver ; 
" but you must hear — first you must hear. When I tell you, perhaps 
it will change everything. I was sent to the High Lodge ; but it is 
not about that — Frederick saw me in the church, and took me to 
see his wife." 

" Is it about Frederick and his wife ? I am tired of Frederick. 
You are trembling, Innocent. Leave this story for another time. 
It cannot make any difference to me." 

" To see his wife," said Innocent, going on in a low, steady tone, 
as if, once started, she had no longer power to stop. " She was ill. 
She used to have fits of being angry. She would raise her voice 
and scold every one, it did not matter whom, even Frederick. He 
was very kind to me — he always was very kind." 

** Enough about Frederick," said Sir Alexis, with some impatience. 
" Innocent, you cannot think that your cousin is particularly inte- 
resting to me." 

"Do not be angry," she said, with an appealing look. "He took 
me to his wife. I stayed with her a long time. She made me read. 
Sometimes she was angry, sometimes shfe was kind. I read and 
read ; and then I fell asleep ^^ 

" Selfish cur!" cried Sir Alexis, "to put the nursing of that ter- 
rible wife of his upon you." 

" I woke up to hear her scolding. Oh, how red she was ! how 
her eyes blazed ! She shook, me and called to me, and cried that 
she would strike me. I was not half awake ; I was trembling ^ 

" Poor Innocent, you are trembling now. My darling, what does 
all this matter ? Another time will do ^ 

" I had to drop the drops," said Innocent, sinking her voic6 lower; 
" I had never done it before. My hand shook and she scolded, and 
I could not. At last — oh, do not be angry— she seized it out of my 
hand, and drank it. Listen ! she drank it — and then she died. Do 
you know what that means ? I killed Frederick's wife !" 

"Good God ! Innocent !" 

*' I was afraid — I was afraid ! — I knew you would be angry !" she 
cried. 

Sir Alexis withdrew the arm he had put round her. He was 
speechless with wonder and horror. "Good God !" he repeated, 
when he had found his voice ; " what did you do .?" 

" What did I do ?" she asked vaguely, looking at him with won- 
der and incomprehension. 

"Yes ; you alarmed the people, of course"^ 'MomX.cJAxN^^'k^"*^^'^^ 
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had happened? — ^you had everything done that could be done? 
How strange that I should have heard nothing of all this !" he said, 
rising to his feet. 

Innocent's heart sank within her. She looked up at him with 
anxious eyes, into which the tears were coming. No one had been 
angry before. They had all wept over her, comforted her. But 
now, at last, he was angry in whom she had placed her last hope. 
Sobs began to rise in her throat ; she deserved that he should be 
angry, she knew — ^yet she looked up at him with a pitiful appeal 
against his wrath. She was guilty of killing Frederick's wife ; but 
of all this that came after — this which she ought to have done, and 
did not — no one had ever told her. She made him no reply save 
by her look, by the big tears that rose into her eyes. 

He had risen from her side rather in excitement and dismay than 
with any intention of deserting the poor child who had thus thrown 
herself upon him. When his eyes returned to her, and he met her 
piteous look, his heart melted. He came back and sat down by her 
again. " Poor Innocent," he said, " poor little bewildered child ! 
What did you do ?" 

** I came home," she said, shivering. " When they told me she 
was dead, I could not stay any longer. It was dark night — ^very 
late. I never was out so late before. I came home ^" 

** And you never told them ? you did not say what you had 
done?" 

" Do not be angry !" said poor Innocent, bursting into sobs that 
were piteous to hear. 

He took her into his arms, and did what he could to comfort her. 
Poor child ! poor man, who had bound himself unawares to her 
foolish fate ! He never doubted her story for a moment, nor sup- 
posed that she had told him anything less or more than the simple 
facts ; and while he soothed her, and tried to subdue her sobs, his 
mind set to work seriously, thinking how a way was to be made for 
her out of this coil which she had woven about her own feet. He 
was not less sorry for her than the others had been, but his mind 
was cooler and more ready to act in this emergency. To suppose 
that she had killed Frederick's wife, as she thought, was absolute 
folly, of course, he said to himself ; but her flight, her silence as to 
what she had done, her hurried return home, howsoever effected, 
would be terribly against her. He set his whole faculties to work 
to find a way out of it. " I am not angry," he said to her, " my 
poor child ! how could I be angry ? Innocent, Innocent, you must 
compose yourself. You must stop crying, and let me think what it 
is best to do." 

Just then the door opened hastily, and Mrs. Barclay bustled in 
smiling and rustling, and gay, with her ample silken skirts and 
cheerful countenance. 

" What is all this, Alexis ?" she said ; *' what do you want me for 
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in such a hurry ? What do you mean by having young ladies here ? 
Ah, Innocent, my sweet ! I had it borne in upon me that it must 
be you." * 

Sir Alexis stumbled up to his feet, and Innocent checked her 
sobs as by magic, and turned wondering to the new comer. " My 
dear sister, you have judged rightly," he said. " Innocent has come 
to me about a difficulty she is in. I will go now to your aunt and 
see about it, my darling, and my sister will take care of you. 
Lucilla, this is Lady Longueville that is to be. You are the first to 
know it ; you will take care of my poor little darling ? She is ill 
and nervous ! give her some wine, or tea, or something, and make 
her lie down and rest." J 

"That I will," said kind Mrs. Barclay, " Til take care of her— the 
little puss ! I knew this was coming. I said it all along from the 
very first day you saw her, Alexis ; and I hope she'll be a sweet 
little wife to you, as good as she's pretty. I could not say more 
than that. My dear brother, how I wish you joy !" 

And she kissed him heartily, and kissed Innocent, and laughed 
and cried in honest pleasure, the strangest contrast to the grave 
emotion, the piteous self-abandonment upon which she came like 
the very angel of commonplace life, good-humour, and kindly 
feeling. She went with her brother to the door, shaking hands with 
him in her satisfaction. *' Do you mean to say there has been some 
quarrel with the Eastwoods ?" she said in an undertone. 

" No quarrel, but something, I don't quite know what. Make her 
rest, Lucilla, and don't allow her to talk. Let me find her well 
when I return — for then we must decide what to do." 

"Trust me, I'll take care of her," said the cheerful woman, and in 
another moment Innocent found herself all alone with this stranger, 
in a new world, deserted by everybody, everything strange around 
her, except the kind words which she was used to hear, though not 
from this voice. Her head swam, and there was a ringing as of 
bells in her ears. But amid the desolation and pain she felt, there 
was also a sense of calm pervading her whole soul. This time she 
had put off the burden bodily, and some one else had taken it up. 
She had a trust in Sir Alexis, which was produced perhaps by the 
different way in which he had treated her confession. He had gone 
away to do something, to deliver her somehow. To bring back 
Amanda to life, perhaps, and make the dream come to an end ; the 
dream of death or the dream of life, it did not seem to matter much 
to Innocent which was brought to an end. For what was she her- 
self from her first chapter till now but a dream — ^a very dream ? 

Sir Alexis, too, felt very much like a man in a dream as he took 
his hat and buttoned his coat with habitual composure, though his 
whole being was shaken by the extraordinary position in which he 
found himself, and the extraordinary revelation just made to him. 
He walked along the suburban road towards The Elms with his 
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mind full of strange and painful deliberations. His pretty Inno- 
cent, the rare and strange creature whom he had coveted as the very 
crown and flower of all his rarities and costly possessiorfs, was it 
possible that the first sign of his acquisition of her was this plunge 
into terrible realities affecting life and death ? He took a different 
view of the matter from that which had occurred to the Eastwoods. 
He never doubted that things were as she had said, and that 
Amanda's death had really been caused by the excessive opiate. 
Such things had happened ere now, a painful and haunting recol- 
lection, no doubt, to those unhappily involved in them, but not 
coming within any possible range of crime, or calling for the penal- 
ties of justice. To any creature in her senses the situation, though 
most painful, would have been simple enough. Had Innocent 
alarmed the house at once, had she called for instant help, and in- 
formed the attendants what had happened, she might indeed have 
regretted and grieved all her life, but she would have been delivered 
from all blame. But — God help the poor child ! — she had done 
everything, on the contrary, to draw suspicion upon her, to give an 
air of real guilt to her wild proceedings. Sir Alexis could not even 
make out how it was that up to this time no notice had been taken 
of such an extraordinary incident. Had the family concluded to 
hush it up ? had they managed to bribe or intimidate the doctor to 
hush all reports } That seemed almost incredible too. As he went 
quickly along he planned out and resolved upon a totally different 
style of proceeding. To have the matter investigated at once, and 
have Innocent's real share in it fully ascertained, seemed the only- 
expedient possible. Without that what horrors might hang over 
her ; what accusations ready to be brought up in after days if she 
made any enemies, or if he made any enemies, which was more 
likely ! Thus he went on with a very anxious face to The Elms, 
where Innocent's absence had just been discovered with consterna- 
tion. Nelly had been searching for her through the garden, and 
came in breathless through the conservatory, as Sir Alexis entered 
by the drawing-room door. 

" She is not in the garden," he heard Nelly say, in a tone of fright 
and anxiety. The ladies were both pale, and looked at each other 
with miserable embarrassment when he came in. Here was one of 
those domestic agonies which women have to suffer so often — a 
terrible emergency demanding all their thoughts, and an indifferent 
visitor suddenly thrust into it, to whom they must say nothing, betray 
nothing. Sir Alexis relieved them however at once of their pain. 

" You are anxious about Innocent ?" he said. " I have come at 
once to relieve yon. She is with me — that is, with my sister — she 
is quite safe ^* 

*' With you. Sir Alexis ? Where did you find her ? She must 
have gone out — ^for a walk — ^* said Mrs. Eastwood, struggling to 
show neither her great surprise nor Yvet sllll ^eater relief. 
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"We are old" friends/' cried Sir Alexis, taking Mrs. Eastwoods 
hand. " We have known a great deal about each other for years. 
Do not let it vex you that I know this. Innocent iftis told me 
everything ; she has put herself in my hands." 

" Innocent — has put herself in your hands ? — Are we dreaming, 
Nelly?" cried Mrs. Eastwood, struck by the apparent slight, the 
apparent abandonment, and looking at her visitor with mingled 
offence, mortification, and wonder. " Do you mean that she has 
gone to you — from us^— Sir Alexis, this cannot be the child's 
doing. It is an unpardonable interference — an — intrusion ^" 

" Hear me first," he said. " I am guiltless in the matter. It is 
the child's own doing. Something frightened her — about Frederick 
— I cannot tell you what. I had told her that I was at her service 
if ever she wanted me. You know how one says such words. She 
came to me this morning. She has consented to be my wife — ^ he 
went on gravely, after a pause — " of her own will — and she has told 
me. all her story. Naturally I have come to you at once ^ 

There was a pause — they looked at each other, each uncertain 
what was the next step to be taken — the next word to be said. 

" She has — consented ^" Mrs. Eastwood repeated in dismay. 

" Sir Alexis, I am her nearest relation, her only guardian ; — I can- 
not let you suffer for the sake of honour. When you spoke to her 
first therq was no such cloud upon her, poor child. I cannot let you 
take our burden upon yourself." 

" I do not object to the burden," he said gravely — " with her I 
accept it, such as it is. I do not ask for your sanction, because you 
gave it formally — you authorized my addresses to her. The 
question is now what can we best do to set this painful business at 
rest— to prove that it was mere accident — a chance that might 
happen to any one ^" 

" It is a delusion !" cried Mrs. Eastwood. " A mere delusion ! 
there is nothing in it. Oh, Sir Alexis, believe me, though my 
children doubt. I hastened down to Sterbome as soon as Innocent 
came back ; I got there on Monday morning— I saw all Mrs. Fre- 
derick's family, every one concerned ; the doctor assured me posi- 
tively that she died of heart disease, as he had expected for years 
she would. Nobody had the slightest thought of Innocent as any 
way involved. There is not a suspicion — not an idea — in any mind 
but her own." 

Sir Alexis had risen as she began this statement, and gradually 
went forward to her, holding out his hands. Mrs. Eastwood rose, 
too, half sobbing, as she concluded, and gave him hers. 

"Is this true ?" he cried, with the water in his eyes, the unspeak- 
able sense of relief proving to him, for the first time, what a horrible 
weight had been lymg on his heart. 

" Absolutely true !" she said, through Yvet I^^ts— i^€C\Teij, "^^ ^^ 
said it convinced by his faith| and by tYie m\aTvsNX?j <ii "^^st crwcw 
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words. What could be more sure ? Every word she said to him 
was fact, as distinct and clear as it could be expressed — and 
yet— 

Sir Alexis' relief was so great that he rose into instant exhilara- 
tion and happiness. He dismissed the subject for the moment, and 
unfolded to Innocent's guardian all he meant and wished to do. 
No end could be served, he said, by delay. He wished to marry 
her as soon as possible, to take her to Longueville, to Italy, to re- 
store the freshness of her mind by new scenes. And the others, 
glad of the relief, entered into this lighter talk, and became almost 
merry over Innocent's prospects. Yet Sir Alexis left The Elms 
almost with as grave a countenance as he had entered it. When 
the conversation returned to the subject of poor Innocent's " delu- 
sion,*' the further information they gave him brought back painful 
uncertainty to his mind. Was it simple delusion after all — or was 
there something true at the bottom — something which might still 
produce grief and sorrow to her, unhappy, and to all concerned ? 



CHAPTER XL. 

FAMILY OPINIONS. 

It was thought best that Innocent should be brought back that 
evening to The Elms, where Mrs. Barclay accompanied her full of 
smiles and congratulations. " Since he could not have the one, my 
dear, he set his heart upon having the other," she said to Mrs. 
Eastwood ; " otherwise I am sure he would never have married at 
all. He had made up his mind to have one of your girls. A good 
mother makes a good daughter ; that has always been the doctrine 
in our family, — and oh, how glad I am that the old stock is not to 
be allowed to die out ! It will be such a disappointment to the 
Huntly Longuevilles, they never could bear Alexis, — and I am sure 
if I once saw him with a nice wife and a young family, I would wish 
for nothing more in this world " 

" We must not go so fast," said Mrs. Eastwood. 

" Oh, no, of course we must say nothing about that," said Mrs. 
Barclay, nodding and laughing in supreme satisfaction. She and 
her brother remained to dinner, and but for the moroseness of Fre- 
derick, who contemplated the whole matter with almost savage dis- 
satisfaction, the evening would have been a more cheerful one than 
the JEastwood family had passed for some time. Frederick, how- 
ever, was haif frantic in his opposition when the party dispersed. 
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He asked his mother how she could permit such a sacrifice, — how 
she could allow such a child to pledge herself to a man old enough 
to be her grandfather ? " If you call that love for Innocent, I don't 
know what love means," he said. 

" It is Innocent's own doing," said his mother in self-defence ; 
" it is she alone who is responsible. I have had nothing to do with 
it, for I feel as you do, Frederick, — ^to some extent." 

" To some extent ! — I don't know how you can limit the extent," 
he cried in fiery indignation, — " and how about this, — ^what do you 

call it? — this fancy, — this delusion ? She ought not to be 

allowed to go out of the family with such a notion in her mind," 

" Frederick, I am afraid you will be annoyed," said poor Mrs. 
Eastwood, " I was very much distressed myself. She — told him 
everything ; — though, indeed, if they are to be married, it was indis- 
pensable that he should know ^" 

Frederick almost foamed at the mouth with rage and vexation. 
He refused to believe that Innocent could have done anything of the 
kind of her own initiative, — ^he insisted that some one had suggested 
it, that she had been frightened, — that the idea had been put into 
her mind. After the improvement and amelioration of his manners, 
to which they had been gradually getting accustomed, he went to 
the very farthest bound of their endurance. He would be no party 
to the arrangement, he declared, — they might carry it out if they 
would, but without him. Frederick, indeed, was stung to the quick 
by what seemed to him the most manifold and most complicated 
invasion of his rights. Innocent had been his slave since ever he 
knew her, and she was to be taken from him, — ^and the secret of her 
delusion, or whatever it was, was exposed to a stranger. His wife's 
death, and Innocent's connexion with it, whatever that might be, 
all talked of, discussed, pulled to pieces by others ! I think Fre- 
derick had some ground for general irritation, though he had no 
right to blame any one individually ; he was very sore and very 
angry at this revolution of affairs ; he had begun to think that Inno- 
cent was very pretty and sweet, and that he might reward her for 
her devotion to him, when lo, there came, first this story about 
Amanda's death, and then Innocent's sudden, unaccountable 
throwing of herself into Longueville's arms ! By degrees he became 
less sore, and began to think that he understood the latter incident, 
and Innocent, feeling what a great gulf lay between them now, now 
that he knew what had happened, had fled to Sir Alexis from her 
own despair and his. This made him less sore, but not less sorry. 
He had been conscious that he must think of her no more when he 
heard her revelation on the previous night, but as soon as further 
thinking of her was useless, he felt that the revelation she had made 
was nothing, — that it was indeed mere delusion, as his mother said^ 
and that Innocent, once removed out of his iea.c\v,\i^c?caNfcXN\'fc^^^'?» 
he most longed for in the world. AltogeXhex, >^"a.\. xC\^X \ytQ»>a.^P^ 
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him little comfort. He was impatient, unhappy, irritable, nay 
furious ; and, naturally, his fury fixed upon those who deserved it 
least,-*upon his mother and sister, who were absolutely innocent, 
and upon Sir ^exis, who had been brought into the matter by 
appeal, without any action of his. It was some days after this 
before he could even secure a chance of speaking to Innocent alone. 
They kept her from him watchfully, yet so naturally, that much as 
he chafed, he could say nothing, — and Longueville was there in the 
evenings, filling him with suppressed rage. At last fortune favoured 
him, and he found her for a few minutes alone. 

" Innocent," he said, " I fear you are going to take a very foolish, 
step. Who has advised you to do it ? You ought not to marry 
Longueville, — a man whom you cannot care for, — 2l man so much 
older than yourself." 

Innocent shrank from him into the comer of the sofa where she 
was sitting. She made no answer, — ^but she shrank unquestionably, 
which made him more angry still. 

" You are very foolish, — ^because you have been unhappy, you 
determine to be more unhappy, to leave no way of escape for 
yourself. If you marry that man you can have no sympathy with 
him. He is older than your father. Was there no one else in the 
world to help you. Innocent, that you should have referred to him ?" 

" Do not be angry," sighed Innocent, softly, turning upon him 
her anxious, deprecating eyes. *' No one else offered to help me. 
He is very kind " 

" Oh, kind !" cried Frederick, "is any one unkind ? When you 
say such a thing you accuse us all. Surely I could have helped you 
better than Longueville ^ 

" Not you, Frederick," said the girl. She did not withdraw her 
eyes from him, but a faint flush came upon her face. 

"Why not I? You are thinking of this business about — my 
wife. That was no reason why you should turn from me. Inno- 
cent, be wise in time, and give this man up." 

He did not remember that she too had suggested to him to give 
up his marriage, with more simplicity, but not less unreasonable- 
ness. She shook her head half-sadly, half-smiling. She had no 
wish to marry Sir Alexis. The thought, indeed, filled her with 
vague alarm when it occurred to her. But he had taken her 
burden on his shoulders, — ^he had promised to set it right. And 
Innocent, not asking any questions, had been able to believe him. 
Such help no one else in the world had offered her. It seemed the 
only thing she understood or cared for in her life. 

Thus the time stole away, — ^the interval between this rapid 

settlement of affairs and the marriage-day, which was so strangely 

unlike other marriage-days. Innocent had her trousseau pre- 

pared like other brides, and The Elms was full of the excitement 

of the preparations. I am not cveaa. sui^, notwithstanding all 
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the circumstances involved which tempered the pleasure, that 
Mrs. Eastwood and Nelly did not derive a certain enjoyment 
from choosing her dresses, and buying her " things," and deciding 
how this and that was to be made. She was passive herself, and 
took little interest in what was going on, but she was a very 
patient lay figure in their hands, suSering draperies of all ^orts to 
be tried upon her, without active rebellion. The other ladies had 
the satisfaction of artists in dressing Innocent She had never been 
" dressed" before, and to get her up as Lady Longueville ought to 
be got up, was a delightful exercise of skill and ingenuity. Men, 
no doubt, have other solacements of a like character, — but one 
requires to be a woman to understand the genuine, simple, and 
natural pleasures which Nelly Eastwood, though her heart was sore> 
and her mind full of a thousand anxieties, got out of her cousin's 
trousseau. To try how one thing after another would look upon 
Innocent, to see which shade, which fashion would become her 
best, to fit her out, in short, for her new position, according to their 
own ideal of what that position was, amused the mother and 
daughter as few other things could have done, and distracted them 
from their own cares. If you despise Mrs. Eastwood and Nelly for 
this, my dear reader, I do not agree with you. The marriage itself 
was one in which they had no responsibility. They had not been 
consulted in it — it was Innocent's own doing, — and considering all 
the circumstances, and the peculiarity of Innocent's character, it 
was, to Mrs. Eastwood at least, as she said, " a matter of great 
thankfulness," that Innocent had selected for herself so efficient a 
protector, so kind a guardian as Sir Alexis. " He will give her 
everything that this world can give," Mrs. Eastwood said, addressing 
an indignation meeting of her own two younger boys which had 
been hastily convened on the occasion. " He is very fond of her, 
and will consider her happiness in everything. He is an old friend 
of the family, and it need not trouble us to know that he is ac- 
quainted with all our circumstances." This last remark was 
intended for Frederick, who stood sullenly at the window, turning 
his back upon the others, with his figure relieved against the light. 

** Our circumstances ?" said Jenny. " Is there anything in our 
circumstances that may not be known to all the world ?" 

" That is all very well, mother," cried Dick, who was less obser- 
vant, " but I don't know how you can make up your mind to give 
Innocent to an old fogie like Longueville. He looks a hundred and 
fifty. He has old ways of thinking, old habits ; in shorty he is an 
old fogie, neither more nor less, and she is eighteen. It is the 
sort of thing one reads of in novels. Such things don't happen in 
real hfe— - 

" My dear boy—" began Mrs. Eastwood. 

"At least they oughtn't to," said Dick, "and as' for its being, 
Innocent's own choice, what does she kxio\? ^ovaX W*^ '^Ooa&\j!^:s». 
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talked over. She has been seduced by all that trash of dresses and 
finery ^ 

Dick had spent half the precious morning helping to decide 
between a blue silk and a green one, and he was natur^y wrathM 
(after it was over) at that k>ss of his valuable time. 

^* Innocent doesn't care for that sort of thing," said Jenny. ** Has 
some one been hard upon her? has some one worried her? I 
don't know what my mother means about our circumstances. I 
thought Innocent was to get the same as the rest of us. She may 
have my share, if that will keep her from marrying old Longueville. 
I don't see why she should want to marry any one ; — I don't" 

**How can I explain it to you?" said poor Mrs. Eastwood ; "a 
girl is not like a young man. If anything was to happen to me, 
what would become of Innocent ? — ^who would take care of her ? 
You^ or you ? Dick, who is going to India, or Jenny who has his 
own way to make in the world, — or Nelly ? Nelly will have some 
one else to consult—" 

" You seem to put me out of the question altogether," said Fre- 
dericl^ ^'though it seems to me I have a right to be con- 
sidered ^ 

** You I— oh, Frederick ! — ^when you know how impossible, how 

out of all question that would be But Innocent has put it out 

of my hands, she has chosen Sir Alexis herself, — ^and when I think 
how much more he can gfive her than I ever could, — what advan- 
tages — what means of developing ^" 

** The fact is, women are zSl mercenary," said Frederick, ** they 
cannot help it. Money carries the day with them, whatever may be 
the drawbacks. I have long known it. Innocent is simple enough 
in other things, but in this she is like all the rest." 

And thus 3ie family conclave broke up, even Jenny, who was his 
mother's champion, being unable to see his way to her defence in 
this particular. Dick gave up the question with more light-hearted- 
ness, being imafFected by theories, but Jenny went back to Oxford 
somewhat melancholy, wondering if indeed " all women " were to be 
condemned wholesale, or whether there would be any other 
meaning in the allusion to the circumstances which could be trusted 
to Sir Alexis. What these circumstances were, and the special 
mystery which enveloped poor Innocent, neither of the boys knew. 

The effect, however, upon the world at large was very different. 
In the opinion of the Molyneuxes, for instance, Mrs. Eastwood rose 
to a far higher degree of estimation than they had ever bestowed 
upon her before. They even thought it might be as well that Ernest 
should be " settled," now that things had taken this turn. Nelly 
was not a bad match, all things considered, and to be married would 
probably settle Ernest, and the connexion was good. Besides, 
when the mother had done so well for her niece, a poor girl whom 
she had '^ shamefully neglected," what might she not aspire to for 
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her daughter ? I do not know that Ernest was stimulated in distinct 
words by these sentiments — but such feelings convey themselves 
otherwise than by words — and the conviction came to his mind also 
that now was the moment to conclude his long probation, as he now 
chose to call it. " Don't you think I have been kept hanging on 
and waiting long enough?" he said to Nelly, whom he found im- 
mersed in Innocent's business, one morning, when, contrary to his 
habit, and very unexpectedly to them all, he sauntered into the 
drawing-room at The Elms. 

"Kept hanging on?" said Nelly, with a surprise she did not 
attempt to conceaL 

" Of course, you don't suppose it is of my own will that I have 
waited for you like this, — ^almost as long as Jacob, eh, Nelly? — 
longer, I should say, considering how much faster things go now-a- 
days ^" 

" I did not know that you had ever tried to shorten it," said 
Nelly slowly, growing very red. 

"I don't pretend to be able to subdue circumstances,*' said 
Molyneux ; " we are all the victims of them, and I as much as other 
men. But it seems to me, Nelly, that now's our chance ; now that 
Frederick has been providentially released from his encumbrance, 
and that your mother has made this triumphant stroke, and booked 
old Longueville for Innocent ^" 

" Ernest ! I will not permit such words ** 

*^Well, well, don't let us quarrel about the words — ^now that 
Sir Alexis is about to be made happy with the hand, &c. By Jove, 
you may say what you like, Nelly, but it is the cleverest coup I have 
heard of for a very long time. Altogether the family is in luck ; and 
if you play your cards well, and we can get hold of your mother 
when she is in a good humour " 

Poor Nelly's endurance had been greatly tried. Her troubles 
which she dared not confide to her lover — the sense that he could 
not be trusted to enter into the closer circle of her family anxieties, 
and consequently that his sympathy with herself coidd never be 
complete — ^had long been gnawing at her heart and embittering aU 
his careless words and irreverent thoughts. She turned red and 
then pale, tremulous and then rigid, in the passionate tumult of 
feeling which took possession of her ; but she kept herself calm 
with all her might, and answered him with an artificial coldness 
which filled Molyneux half with ridicule, half with dismay. 

" How am I to play my cards?" she said, **and what is it that 
you mean to ask from my mother when she is in a good humour ?" 

"Nelly !" he said, half laughing, half angry, "what does this 
tragedy-queen air portend ? surely it is a little late to get on stilts 
with me. Of course you know as well as I do what I have to pro- 
pose to your mother. We can't marry without her help; the 
responsibility lies upon her of keeping you from being settled and 
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done for — I and my people are ready enough. When I talk of 
playing your cards, I take it for granted you want our business to be 
decided as much as I do, — and the very first step for us is to know 
how much she means to do." 

" I look at it in a different way," said Nelly, plimging desperately 
into the centre of the question which she had so long avoided. 
^ Ernest, now we must understand each other at last ; I will not 
have any such proposal made to mamma. I will not ! — ^it does not 
matter what you say. If we cannot do with what we have and your 
profession, it is better to put an end to it altogether. I have not 
wished for anything, nor thought of anything beyond what we could 
afford," cried Nelly suddenly, the tears coming in spite of her, — 
" but I will not take our living from mamma !" 

Molyneux was thunderstruck. "Why, Nelly!" he said, in the 
half-derisive, half-affectionate tone which had so often disarmed 
her, " you innocent little goose !" and he drew her within his arm. 
But Nelly was wrought to a point which did not admit of this 
treatment. She withdrew from his clasp, and stood fronting him^ 
tears in her eyes, but resolution in her face. 

" We must understand each other," she cried. " I have long 
tried to say it. Now I have had courage to speak, and I cannot go 
back. I will live as poorly as you like — if you like ; but I will not 
fight with my own mother for money ; I will not take our living 
from hers ; I am determined. But I must not bind you," she 
added, faltering slightly, " if you think otherwise. If you think 
otherwise — if there is no other alternative — Ernest, I must set you 
free '' 

" To speak to your mother ?" he said, with a laugh in which there 
was some relief. " I should have done it without all this declama- 
tion, Nelly." 

"No, — but to be free from me," said Nelly, folding closely 
together the hands which he tried to take. 
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CHAPTER XLJ. 

AN UNPOPULAR WEDDING, 

The marriage of Innocent took place on one of the first days of 
February, a day of the " seasonable " kind, with black skies, a dark 
gray atmosphere, and occasional downpours of steady rain. The 
raw cold penetrated to one's bones and one's heart, and even the 
show of costly flowers which had been procured for the occasion 
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failed to make the rooms look cheerful. Innocent herself, in her 
white bridal dress and veil, was like the snowdrops. Her head 
drooped a little, her cheeks were not much less pale than her dress. 
She was not a blushing, or a smiling, or a weeping bride. Her eyes 
were full of a certain awe, sometimes varied by alarm, when the 
prospect of leaving home came uppermost ; but she was passive in 
all things, gentle and grateful, as calm in her new position as she had 
been in the former. The only one thing she had been anxious about, 
the one trouble and mystery in her life, had been set right (as she 
thought) by her bridegroom's exertions. He had taken upon him to 
arrange all that : to explain it, to make everything clear; and Inno- 
cent, trustful and ignorant, had not doubted his power to do so. 
Mrs. Eastwood's anxious assurances that she was mistaken, that her 
belief about Amanda was a delusion, had never made any impres- 
sion on the girL But when Sir Alexis accepted her story as true, 
and pledged himself to set everything right, the practical part of her 
mind, which was in reality the only intellectual part of her which 
had any power, accepted his assurances, and trusted in them. Why 
should any one bid her believe that it was a delusion } Innocent 
knew that it was no delusion ; but at the same time she was quite 
simple enough and foolish to believe that Sir Alexis could set it all 
to rights, without inquiring how. He would give her a caressing 
answer when she asked him about it, and tell her that all was being 
settled ; and in her ignorance she believed him, and was lightened 
of her burden. The wedding was to be a very quiet one, partly (as 
it was announced) because of Innocent's health — partly because of 
the mourning of the family. John Vane, who had been summoned 
for the occasion, was to give her away as the representative of her 
father's family — ^for Frederick, morose and melancholy (feeling the 
death of his wife, poor fellow — for she was very beautiful, though it 
was quite a misalliance)^ would have nothing to do with it And a 
few of Mrs. Eastwood's friends and counsellors were in attendance, 
and two or three friends of Sir Alexis ; but it was not a gay cere- 
moniaL The Molyneuxes were present, for Ernest had not inti- 
mated to his family any doubt as to eventual union with Nelly, nor 
had he accepted her virtual dismissal of him ; but they, like many 
other people, after having received the announcement of the marriage 
with enthusiasm, had come prepared at the last moment to criticize. 

"How could she allow that poor child to marry such a man?* 
whispered Miss Molyneux to her mother. 

" Hush, child !" said the mother ; " the Eastwoods are people who 
will do anything for money." 

" How pale she is; do you think they can have used force?" the 
same young lady asked of Ernest. 

"No more force than that of wealth and finery— ra force women 
are always glad to yield to," said Ernest, almost in Nelly's hearing. 

She heard the last words, and divined the first. They had " made 

X 
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up " their quarrel, as people say, but Nelly's heart was very sore, 
quivering with pain present and pain past. Even the marriage 
itself was nothing to be happy about. How would poor Innocent 
bear it, when she was gone, away from all who cared for her, with 
her old-new husband ? How selfish it was of him, Nelly thought, to 
insist upon marrying Innocent because in her trouble she had com- 
mitted herself to him ! — ^but all men were now selfish ; they were not 
to be judged as women are. It came natural to them to consider 
themselves, their own will, their own gratification before everytiiing 
else. This conviction was the bitter product of Nelly's own 
experience, which she endeavoured to soften by generalization, as 
men and women do invariably on both sides. All men were like 
that, she said to herself ; it took off something of the sharp edge of 
self-seeking from the man whom she had herself chosen frcHn sdl 
the world — or rather, w^io had chosen her, as he himself would have 
preferred to have said. 

John Vane did not come to her until the weary morning was 
nearly over, till after the bride and bridegroom had departed, and 
the other guests were dropping away. The guests in general had 
not been cheerful in their comments ; most of them had expressed 
themselves waitnly delighted at the prospect of so good a match for 
Innocent — ^but the compliments they paid to the mistress of the 
house now were not so agreeable. 

" I am afraid poor little Lady LongueviUe is very delicate,** said 
one, shaking her head. 

" Everything has gone off very nicely," said another ; ^ but I wish, 
poor thing, she had looked a little happier." 

" I don't understand a bride looking very happy on her wedding 
day," said a more benevolent critic ; " and she is so young and so — 
inexperienced ^ 

" He has plenty of experience for both," said a fourth. 
. " I should like to see that girl safe back from her wedding tour," 
said Mrs. Everard, who was privileged to speak her mind. " She 
looks to me a great deal too like a Lucia di Lammermoor, my dear. 
She wanted nothing but her hair down, and a confidant in white 
muslin. I hope he will take care of her." 

" There can be no doubt that he will take every care of her," said 
Mrs. Eastwood, who was tired and irritated. *' That was my great 
comfort in giving my consent." 

" Well, at all events, the responsibility is off your hands," said 
Mrs. Everard, nodding her head half in cong^ratulation, half in pity. 

Thus the marriage was set down on all hands as a mercenary 
match made by Mrs. Eastwood, of which poor Innocent was the 
victim. Her very sons thought so ; and with better reason John 
Vane thought so, whom she had thought of as her counsellor, and 
whose moral support would have done her good. But how was he 
to judge, except as other people did, from the surface ? and Mrs, 
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Eastwood felt that she must bear it all, and dared not say anything 
in her own defence. John Vane was cold and grave even to Nelly. 
He seemed to intend to go away without speaking to anyone beyond 
the ordinary civilities ; but something in Nelly's fece seemed to bring 
him back from the door, when he had all but taken his leave. He 
approached her reluctantly, she thought, and his manner was not as 
of old. He told her he was sorry he had not known of this sooner 
— that it must all have been arranged very suddenly — and that he 
would have been glad to have been consulted about a matter so im- 
portant to his poor little cousin's happiness. 

" We should have liked more time, too," said Nelly, in her turn 
indignant ; " but Innocent settled it all by herselif, and Sir Alexis 
insisted that there should be no delay." 

" Innocent settled it all by herself?" 

" Yes, Mr. Vane; it looks very strange, but it is true. I see you 
blame poor mamma, who never was a matchmaker in her life ; but 
it was Innocent who settled everything. I hate it," said Nelly, with 
warmth; "and when she sees what she has done — ^poor Innocent! 
But he is a kind man," she added, more calmly, ** and he will be 
verv good to her, as mamma says." 

"I do not understand Innocent," said Vane. "They told me a 
very strange story at Sterbome ^" 

"A story — about what?" said Nelly, growing breathless with 
excitement and terror. 

" She seems to have gone home in so strange a way, so suddenly, 
so oddly altogether," he said, with an uneasy look. " And yet she is 
not really an idiot — only odd. I am very sorry for my sistei^s sake 
-T-it has disturbed her so much. Indeed, I often regret deeply that 
I took Innocent to the High Lodge." 

" Oh, if you had not done so !" cried Nelly, with that horrible 
perception of how a whole world of trouble might have been avoided, 
which comes so often after the event. "Oh, if you had not done it!" 
Then she restrained herself, as he could see, with a sudden move- 
ment of alarm. 

*' There is something behind that I do not know," said Vane, 
looking at her. 

"Oh, no, no, pray don't think so! She was frightened and 
nervous : that was all," cried Nelly. 

How she longed to tell him, ta set him right in his injurious 
opinion, to vin£cate her mother and herself! Few of tibe only 
denials of life are equal to this, when men or women are compelled 
by honour to abandon their honour to public comment, and to accept 
blame which is not justly theirs. Vane looked at her curiously, even 
with something like anxiety ; but he remained silent He was con- 
founded by all that had happened, and plOfended by the complete 
want of confidence shown by them. And what could he say beyond 
whsx had been said ?— -that Innocent had been permitted, or perhaps 

X 2 
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induced— forced, the bolder spirits said — into a mercenary match 
which she did not wish ; which she was passive in, if not less than 
passive ? Vane stood silently by Nelly's side, for some time, wonder- 
ing, trying to think what the secret could be — what extenuating cir- 
cumstances might exist. At least, he concluded to himself, Nelly 
could not be to blame. She could have nothing to do with the 
matter ; one young girl would not help to force another on that 
painful road. Nelly, at the worst, must have been herself passive — 
perhaps she was herself fated to be the next victim. Vane watched 
curiously the greetings between her and the Molyneuxes, aa this 
thought passed through his mind. The aigre-doux of their saluta- 
tions was unchanged ; they were not warmer than before, nor more 
familiar; it was evident that no change had taken place, there, in the 
position of affairs. He thought it was evident (looking again at 
Nelly herself) that she was not more happy than she had been. Why 
had not Mrs. Eastwood exerted herself to further her daughter's 
prospects, instead of thus fatally deciding poor Innocent's ? He went 
away at last with his mind in a very uncomfortable state ; grieved for 
Innocent, troubled about Nelly, wondering and confused altogether. 
The only thing he was sure of was another generalization, such as in 
all similar cases men find it safe to take refuge in — that it must be 
the mother's fault. She it was who must have " managed " and 
schemed for the one gilded unhappiness, and who must be permitting, 
for her own ends, the other. Poor Mrs. Eastwood ! this was all the 
reward she got for her much anxiety and motherly care. 

Another incident had occurred a few days before, which she h^d 
confided to no one but Nelly, and which had seriously disturbed 
her. Jane the housemaid, whose quiet demeanour had lulled all her 
fears to rest, had come to her suddenly, and demanded to be pro- 
moted to the post of lady's maid to the future Lady Longueville. 

" Lady's maid ! you, Jane ? but you don't understand the duties," 
Mrs. Eastwood had said in consternation. 

" Oh, ma'am, I know a deal as no one thinks of," said Jane, sig- 
nificantly, with a look that froze the blood in her mistress's veins. 

^*That may be, perhaps," Mrs. Eastwood said, trying to cover her 
confusion with a nervous laugh ; ^ but you do not know how to make 
dresses, or how to do hair — or any of a maid's special duties. 
Household work is a different sort of thing." 

" My friends has told me to apply for the place," said Jane, " and 
them as knows thinks me well qualified. They say as how I have 
the best right I knows a deal more than any one thinks for," the 
woman repeated doggedly, like a lesson she had learned by rote. 

A swift calculation passed through Mrs. Eastwood's mind — ^was it 
better to keep this dangerous knowledge within her own reach, where 
she could prevent its evil use, or try to prevent it ? or, on the odier 
hand, would Jane be safer within the steady g^rasp of Sir Alexis, 
who would stand between Innocent and harm ? It was a difficnU 
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question to settle in a moment Mrs. Eastwood leaped at the more 
generous decision ; she took the burden on herself. 

" I have no wish to part with you,** she said, diplomatically ; " but 
if you want to better yourself, to try another kind of place, I shall 
be glad to let you try how you can get on with Miss Ellmor at home. 
For Lady Longueville, I should like a person of more experience to 
begin with. You can speak to ray daughter about it, if you please.*' 

'* But, ma'am," Jane was beginning, pertinaciously. 

" No more just now — I am busy. After the wedding I shall have 
more time," said Mrs. Eastwood. But this interview gave her 
another ache in her heart. 

All these things concurred to make the wedding day a painful one. 
As the family were in mourning, and as the wedding had been so 
quiet, they had excused themselves from any further festivities in 
the evening : and who does not know how dismal is the languid close 
of the day, when all is over, after the excitement of the morning, and 
of the busy days preceding, when there was so much to do ? Dick 
sauntered about the garden with his wedding favour still on his coat, 
shedding bits of wedding-cake all over his path, which Winks, fol- 
lowing at his heels, condescended to pick up, though Winks had not 
approved of the wedding any more than the rest of the family. 
Winks had never had any opinion of Sir Alexis. A connoisseur, 
fond of art, of dainty furniture, and fine gardens, has seldom much 
sympathy with the fourfooted visitor, whose appreciation of the finest 
collection is generally somewhat contemptuous, to say the least.. 
Winks retired to a corner when Sir Alexis visited The Elms. He 
declined to take any notice of him. "He is not in my style," the. 
little cynic said very plainly ; and he retired from his usual leading . 
part in the family life while this objectionable visitor remained. 
Other events that day had combined to derange Winks's temper, and 
wound him in his tenderest feelings. Mr. Justice Molyneux (for the 
Q.C. was now a Judge) had attempted to give him a kick in the hall, 
where Winks was contemplating the arrival of the guests with much 
dignity ; Mrs, Everard had trodden on the flowing fringes of his tail ; 
he had been hustled out of his favourite chair, and interfered with , 
in all his usual habits. Winks was very tolerant when this sort of 
thing happened in the evening. He accepted the fact of a ball with 
a certain benevolent interest, and wagged his tail condescendingly 
at the young people, bidding them enjoy themselves, before he went 
off on three feet, like the philosopher he was, to enjoy tranquillity in 
the one comfortable chair in the library, congratulating himself that 
dogs do not dance. But a ball, or something like a ball, in the 
morning was a mystery to Winks. He thought he had got rid of all 
that crowd of unnecessary people when they went off to the church; 
but to see them come back in full daylight, not twelve o'clock, and 
fifl the room once more, was beyond the endurance even of a philo- 
sopher. He was so far disturbed out of his ordinary calm as to bark 
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indignantly when the bride and bridegroom went away, and a few of 
the livelier spirits in the party, headed by Dick, threw old shoes after 
them. Winks read Dick a lecture on the subject afterwards. He 
looked at him with a mixture of reproach and contempt, as he stood 
in the hall, with his hands full of old slippers. He was too much 
disgusted even to follow his young master back into the house when 
the carriage drove away, but shook his head and marched off round 
the side walk into the garden, feeling that such absurdity was not to- 
be borne. I cannot quite explain how it was that he condescended 
to pick up the bits of wedding-cake ; perhaps with a thrifty idea that 
it was best they should not be lost ; or perhaps he was satisfied that 
Dick was ashamed of himself, and saw the familiar book in his 
pocket which was Dick's signal-flag and intimation to all concerned 
that he had returned to the duties of ordinary life. 

"It was fun, though, by Jove, to see that old slipper with the high 
heel hit Longueville oh his old nose," Dick said with a laugh, as he 
held up a larger bit of cake than usual ; and Winks, mollified, 
grinned in aclmowledgment of the joke. He made one round of 
the garden after the cake was finished, to show that he was not mer- 
cenary, and then trotted indoors, where, providentially, all was now 
quiet. The family were assembled in the drawing-room, where, 
though the chairs and tables had been put in their usual places, 
there was still an air of excitement, and a sentiment of disorder. 
Winks came in and set himself down in front of the fire, and looked 
at them all. " What do you think of your handiwork now it is 
finished?" he seemed to say, severely, looking at his mistress, 
curling up one black lip over his white teeth ; he would not conde- 
scend to wag his tail. 

**0h. Winks, don't look so diabolical," said Nelly, trying to 
laugh ; perhaps it was as good a way of relieving her feelings as 
crying would have been. 

"Don't sneer, you brute!" cried Jenny, indignant. Winks fixed 
upon them all a look of contemptuous disapproval, and then trotted 
off to a chair at the window. They were not even amusing in their 
exhaustion — he preferred his own company to theirs. 

After a while Jenny followed Winks's example. 

" What a bore a wedding is," he said, stretching himself, " in the 
morning, leaving one's afternoon on one's hands. I shall go out for 
a walk till dinner." 

" Don't go out in the rain with your cold, dear," said Mrs. East- 
wood. 

** Pshaw ! what's a cold ?" said Jenny. The rain was nothing to 
the chill discouragement and inarticulate vague misery which seemed 
to fill the house from garret to basement. A sense of unhappiness, 
which he did not know how to struggle against, was in Jenny's own 
mind. Nothing uncomfortable had happened to him in his personal 
career. He had pleasant rooms, was in a good set, and fortune 
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smiled upon him. Nevertheless he too was dully miserable, as the 
house was ; he did not know why. He was too young for sentiment, 
or, at least, too boyish and defiant of sentiment, to take himself to 
task in the matter, or ascertain what ailed him. Perhaps even the 
boy was wise enough not to wish to come to any clear conclusion in 
the matter ; but he was dull, dull as ditchwater, according to his own 
simile. 

They were all going to a dance at Mrs. Barclay^s that night, which 
was some relief. She was full of triumph and exultation in the event 
which had brought so little comfort to the Eastwoods. She had asked 
everybody--the Molyneuxes, who were to be " connexions," through 
Nelly, and John Vane, who was already her " connexion,*' through 
Innocent— and all the habituh of the Elms. Jenny spent the time 
till dinner in a wretched walk, and came in drenched, with his cold 
considerably increased, which, on the whole, he was rather glad of; 
and Mrs. Eastwood, yielding to the general misery of the circum- 
stances at last, went " to lie down " — ^an indulgence unknown to her 
on ordinary occcasions. Dick went to his own room, where Winks, 
on being whistled for five tiriies, condescended to follow him ; and 
they two,. I think, had the best of it. Frederick had sole possession 
of the library, where he sat over the fire with his feet on the grate, 
and a coimtenance which was dark as the sky. And Nelly went to 
poor Innocent's room and put things tidy with her own hands, and 
cried over the little empty white bed, as if Innocent had died. A 
wretched day, rain outside, -cold, dulness, and misery within ; but if 
people will marry in Februar>', what else can be looked for ? for the 
home of the bride is seldom a very cheerful habitation on the evening 
of the wedding day. 



CHAPTER XLII 

AFTER THE WEDDING. 

The ball at Mrs. Barclay's was brilliant, and the Eastwood family 
were, as was natural, the most honoured guests. And I suppose 
that Nelly and her brothers, being young, enjoyed themselves, as 
the phrase is, and were able to cast off their melancholy. Dick at 
least was perfectly able to cast it off, the more especially as he met 
the reigning lady of his affections — ^the girl whom he had many 
thoughts of asldng to go out with him to India — ^thoughts which 
were tempered by the wholesome fear of having his proposal treated 
with much contumely as a boy's fancy at home. He danced with 
her h^ the evening, and sat out with her on the crowded staircase. 
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and consumed much ice and lemonade in her company, and was 
very happy. Jenny, who had not been properly looked after in his 
dancing when he was young, and was very doubtful of his own 
steadiness in a waltz, stalked about the rooms and talked to the 
people he knew, and said it was a great bore, yet was vaguely 
exhilarated, as one is when under twenty, by the crowd, and the 
lights, and the music. Frederick, of course, being still in the first 
gloom of his widowhood, did not come. And. as for Nelly, though 
she expected nothing but to be miserable, she, too, found tlie 
evening pass off much less disagreeably than she anticipated. 
Molyneux, somewhat frightened by the decided stand she had made, 
and piqued by the possibility of rejection after all, was more con- 
stantly at her side than he had been since the early days of their 
engagement ; and Vane, looking more friendly than in the morning, 
asked her to dance with him, on purpose it would seem to make up 
for his former coldness. He kept aloof from Mrs. Eastwood, but he 
sought Nelly. ** If you will accept so poor a partner," he said ; " my 
dancing days are about over." 

" Ido not see why that should be," said Nelly, looking brightly 
up at him, pleased to hear his voice soften into its old tone. 

** Ah, pardon, I do," he said, with a smile, " I am growing old. 
I shall go and set up a monkery one of these days beside my 
sister's nunnery. I am not like Longueville ; no means are afforded 
to me of renewing my youth." 

"But you are not old, like Sir Alexis,'* cried Nelly. 

" Not like Sir Alexis ; but old — tolerably old in years — a great 
deal older in heart." 

** Oh, how wrong you are !" said Nelly ; *' on the contrary, you 
are young. I am a bystander, and I can see better than you can. 
You are a great deal younger than many who are — not so old as 
you are." Her eyes went wandering over the room as she spoke, 
and John Vane made out in his own mind that she was looking for 
Molyneux — a thing which I cannot take upon me to affirm. 

" You give me consolation," he said, shaking his head ; " and, 
indeed, I am young enough to be very foolish, and as curious as a 
child4 I wonder now — ^you are honest. Miss Eastwood, and say 
what you think — I wonder if you would tell me the real cause of 
poor little Innocent's marriage, and all her odd ways ?" 

Nelly's countenance changed in spite of herself, and in her mind 
there rose a painful debate. Should she make him some con- 
ventional answer, evading his question ? or should she answer him 
in sincerity ? After all, she could harm no one by honesty, though 
it would make her answer unsatisfactory. She looked at him 
gravely, trying to frame her reply so as to reveal nothing ; and then 
the natural honesty to which he had appealed gained the upper 
hand. 
''Mr. Vane,'' she said, humedly, " \i \ Vd\ ^om vV?a. \ c^xvnot tell 
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you, will you be satisfied ? It is a strange way to answer, perhaps, 
but I cannot do any more. Perhaps some time — ^but just now I 
cannot. There is a reason," she said, growing more agitated. " Oh, 
please do not take advantage of my wish to tell you, and make me 
say more." 

" Do you wish to tell me ?" he said, touched in spite of all his 
prejudices. 

" Yes," she cried, " and so did mamma. If we could but have 
seen you before she went to Sir Alexis ; you were the first person 
we thought of ; we have always felt we could trust you. Ah, don't 
make me say any more ! " 

" I will not," he said gravely. The anxious appeal in her face 
filled John Vane with many feelings, the foremost of which perhaps 
did not concern Innocent. " Confound the fellow ! " he said withm* 
himself, as he had done many times before ; and it was not Longue- 
ville he meant. They were silent for the rest of the dance through 
which this very serious conversation ran, but Nelly felt that the 
cloud between herself and her friend had passed away. He was a 
true friend, more to be trusted perhaps than — some others who were 
really more important in her life. Nelly refljBcted to herself that 
after all this serious position of counsellor if possible — of sympa- 
thizer when counsel was not possible— was rather a friend's place 
than a lover's. A lover (said Nelly to herself) is less concerned 
with your family and affairs, and more with you. He wants you to 
enter into his concerns, not he into yours ; he is more fond of you, 
and therefore more exacting. It is you — you — he wants. He thmks 
nothing of so much importance as to have you to himself. This 
thought brought a blush upon her cheek, and some small degree of 
momentary comfort to her heart. It was flattering, at least — ^for 
passion is at all times a better excuse than indifference. But John 
Vane saw clearly, with eyes unblinded by passion — ^he was clear- 
sighted enough to see that something was wrong, and being a good 
kind friend only, not a lover, tried to show his sympathy, and to 
help if that should be possible. In this point of view a friend might 
be more satisfactory — more consolatory than a lover ; but still 
friendship and love were very different things. This was the argu- 
ment that went through Nelly's mind in the frivolous atmosphere of 
the baUroom, and while she was dancing with some indifferent 
person who was neither friend nor lover. " Yes, the rooms are very 
pretty, Mrs. Barclay has a great deal of taste," she said, through 
the midst of her thoughts. " She is very nice indeed, always go(Kl- 
natured and kind. The Longuevilles are coming back for the 
season to their house in Kensington, They will not go to Italy till 
next winter." This kind of prattle can go on very easily on the 
surface of much graver thougnts. 

" What were you talking to John Vane about ?" said Emest^^Vs«». 
his turn came. 
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" About Innocent," said Nelly, quietly. 

" About Innocent ! It must be very pleasant to have such an 
interesting subject You looked as if your whole hearts were in it 
— ^he asking and you replying. An indifferent spectator might have 
thought the subject of discussion more personal," said Molyneux, 
with an angry countenance. 

** Innocent is very interesting to me," said Nelly, with spirit, " and 
also to Mr. Vane. Though you do not care for her, Ernest, that is 
not to say that I must become indifferent to my cousin. She has 
need of her friends, poor child !" 

^ Poor child !" said 'Ernest, " I like that. She has just made one 
of the best niatches going, and got herself established as very few 
girls do, I can tell you. She has carried her innocence to an 
excellent market, Nelly. I don't see why her fortunes should call 
forth so much sympathetic discussion, especially between you 
and John Vane. I detest the fellow, putting himself forward on 
aU occasions. Who wants his inteiference, I should like to 
know?** 

" I do 1" cried Nelly, bravely, " and so does mamma. He is the 
only one of her relations who has taken any interest in Innocent. 
We should both be distressed beyond measure if he did not 
interfere." 

** Confound Innocent !" said Molyneux, under his breath. " Why 
there should be all this fuss about a haU'-witted girl is more than I 
can say ; especially now, when she is off your mother's hands, 
Nelly. Our own affairs are more interesting to me." 

" Yes, clearly," Nelly said to herself, "a lover is very different^ 
What he wants is to have you to himself, not necessarily to please 
you/* but she suppressed the retort which rose to her lips. She had 
no desire, however, to prolong her dance, or to go out to the con- 
servatory, or even the staircase, where Dick was in Elysium, and 
which she herself on other occasions had found very pleasant. " I 
would rather go to mamma," she said. " We are both tired, and I 
think we niust go early. A wedding is a very fatiguing business." 

"A wedding is a very tiresome business, especially if one never 
hears the end of it," said Ernest, and he left Nelly by her mother's 
side with considerable dudgeon. Though poor Nelly had explained 
it all to herself so philosophically, and had even felt herself flattered 
by her own definition of the peculiarities of a lover, she could have 
cried as she sat down by her mother. She was prettily dressed, 
and her eyes were bright, and altogether her aspect was such as to 
justify Mrs. Barclay's plaudits, who declared her, if not the prettiest, 
at least one of the very prettiest girls present ; but if she could have 
cried with vexation ana mortification and chill disappointment, it 
would have done her all the good in the world. Instead of crying, 
however, she had to smile, and to look pleased when Mrs. Barclay 
brought some new piece of emptiness \r^ \.o\wa \4V&L^.^\m^er on its 
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countenance and a flower in its coat. ** You must not really go yet. 
I cannot have Nelly carried off in the midst of the fun," said Mrs. 
Barclay, " how can you be so hard-hearted ?" and Nelly's mother 
had to smile too, and yield. Such things, I suppose, will happen 
at balls everywhere, now and then, till the end of the world. 

After this great event there followed another lull — a lull of strange 
calm and quiet, almost incomprehensible to the family after the 
curious intei-val of suppressed excitement through which they had 
passed, and which seemed to have made an atmosphere of secrecy 
and mystery congenial to them. Jenny returned to Oxford ; Dick, 
who was approaching his final examination, was once more kept to 
his work by every one in the house with a zeal wliich his mother, 
who began now to feel the separation approaching, felt almost cruel, 
though, moved by stem force of duty, she herself was foremost in 
the effort. The only comfort in the matter Dick himself felt was, 
that after this there would be no more Exams. — a fond hope in 
which, as the better-instructed reader knows, a Competition Wallah, 
with all the horrors of Tamil and Telugu before him, would soon 
discover himself to be disappointed. In the meantime an additional 
torment was added to him, in being recommended by everybody 
who "took an interest" in his success, to read books about India in 
the few leisure hours which hitherto had been dissipated by the aid 
of Mr. Mudie. Dick did not object to " Tara : a Mahratta Tale ;" 
but he kicked at the history and travels in India which Mrs. Everard 
disinterred from her shelves for his benefit. " I shall make out all 
about it when I get there," he said, piteously. " Why should a 
fellow be compelled to remember every hour of the day that he is 
going to India? I shan't have home so very much longer. You 
may let me have a little peace as long as lam here." At this 
speech the tears would mount to Mrs. Eastwood's eyes, and Winks 
would come down from his favourite chair, and place himself before 
Dick, and wag his tail sympathetically. When Dick continued — 
" Confound India ! I wish it was at the bottom of the sea," Winks 
sat up solemnly and waved his feathery forepaws at his young 
master. What he meant by this last proceeding — ^whether to entreat 
him not to be too pathetic, or to mock satirically at his self-pity — 
no one knew ; there are moments of mystery in all characters of anjr 
depth ; some men are angry when they are in trouble — some ficti- 
tiously gay when they are angry. All that can be said is, that 
Winks expressed his feelings thus when his sympathy got beyond 
the reach of ordinary expression, and the effect upon Dick, at least, 
was always soothing and consolatory. " I won't, old fellow, since 
you make such a pomt of it," he would say ; and . then Mrs. East- 
wood would laugh to hide her crying. - In this way Winks found 
his way to the very depths of their hearts,- becoming a creature of 
domestic emotion, half htmiorous, yet all-penetrating itv vte "^^s3sss2R.« 

Other matters, too, besides DicW^stramm^'be^^XLXo Tx^^^xss^-asSiS. 
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a crisis. Mr. Justice Molyneux had, as has been ssdd, gained that 
elevation which all his friends had foreseen for him, and the family 
had proportionally risen in importance, and it had become a matter 
of general remark among the friends of both parties that the 
engagement between Nelly and Ernest had lasted quite long enough. 
" What are they waiting for ?" everybody said. Most people had a 
high opinion of the young man's powers, if he could only be pre-, 
vailed upon to set to work. His articles in the Piccadilly were a^ 
proof that he could express himself as forcibly and much more 
elegantly than his father, who in his day had been a perfect master 
of the British jury, and whose summings-up were now cited as 
models of clear-headedness — not elegant — the judge had never 
gone in for elegance — ^but forcible and clear in the highest degree. 
The son of such a father, with the powers which Ernest was known 
to possess, and with all the advantages derived from his position, 
could not fail to have a fine career before him. " What are they 
waiting for ?" Mr, Parchemin, who was Mrs. Eastwood's financial 
adviser, one day took upon him to say. " These long engagements 
are always doubtfiil things, but sometimes there may be occasion 
for them — a clergyman, for instance. But in this case there seems 
no reason. You must pardon me for my plain speaking, as I 
have always taken an interest in Nelly, But what are they waiting 
for?'* 

** I suppose," said Mrs. Eastwood, who was sore on this subject, 
" till Mr. Molyneux has fairly entered upon his career." 

** His career ! My dear madam, a career does not come to such 
a man. He must go and look after it," said Mr. Parchemin. '' I 
should have offered my services — any little interest I have with the 
solicitors — long ago, if I had not thought it quite unnecessary in the 
cause of his father's son." 

, " I am afraid I cannot interfere," said Mrs. Eastwood. " I don't 
wish to get rid of my daughter." 

** But, my dear madam, you prefer her being comfortably settled,- 
I suppose," said the financial counsellor. And, indeed, he expressed 
the opinions of all Mrs. Eastwood's advisers. Mrs. Everard was 
still more decided and emphatic. '^ I should speak to him, and ask 
him what he means," she said ; " I should not put up with any shilly- 
shally. Nelly's happiness ought to be a great deal more to you than 
any nonsensical scruples of delicacy. I should ask him what he 
means.** 

" I do not hold Nelly so cheap," cried Mrs. Eastwood, with a 
little fiush of anger. '^ I think the best man in the world is not too 
good for Nelly. And he ought to ask her from me, not compel me 
to thrust her upon him. No, not if he was the only man in the 
ivorldl" 

"Formy-pdiXi I should not be so scrupulous," said Mrs. Everard; 
/ would not stand on my dignity vrVien toy cldld's happiness vifas 
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involved. If Nelly likes him she should have him — or I would 
know the reason why !" . 

, " One can only act according to one's nature," said Mrs. East- 
wood, less amenable than usual to her friend's persuasions. But 
the fact that everybody did remark and wonder made her doubly 
angry with herself and every one. Ought she to have offered 
sacrifices on her own part to secure, as was the phrase, her child's 
happiness ? Ought she to have taken the initiative without thus 
waiting, with a sense of proud repugnance, for the "other side"? 
Was she risking Nelly's happiness ? These questions Mrs. East- 
wood asked herself with a troubled heart. Nelly meanwhile went 
on tranquilly with her usual life, and made no sign. Sometimes she 
would redden, sometimes grow pale, when Ernest came as usuaL 
He came always, but not so regularly as of old, and it seemed to 
Mrs. Eastwood that Nelly's expectations of his coming were not 
always pleasant She was as quick to recognize his ring at the door, 
and to know his step, as ever, but no flush of joy came upon her 
face when she heard them. Quite as often a line of embarrassment, 
of anxiety, of incipient pain appeared on her forehead. The long 
engagement, was it ? — or something else ? Certainly, as day by day 
went on, Nelly grew more and more like one who drags a lengthen- 
ing chain. 

Jane, the housemaid, the most insignificant member of the house- 
hold, became also at this time an embarrassment and trouble. 
With a strong desire to keep everything quiet, and hope that it 
might be accomplished, Mrs. Eastwood had recommended Nelly 
to make experiment of her powers as lady's maid ; and Nelly, 
half reluctant, had consented. " I hear you want to try another 
kind of situation," Nelly said to her. " Come and help me while 
I dress, and then I shall be able to tell mamma what you can 
do." 

" It ain't that I want another sort of situation — I want to be maid 
to my lady," said Jane. 

" Well, it would be much finer, of course, than being maid to 
me," said Nelly, laughing; "but you had better try your skill on 
me first. If we come to grief, rt will not be of so much con- 
sequence." This she said merrily, being less impressed than her 
mother was, and much less than the young woman herself was, with 
Jane's harm-doing powers. 

"That ain't my meaning, miss," said Jane, very solemnly; "I 
mightn't know enough for you, but I knows plenty for my lady. It's 
a different thing. My friends all tell me as it's my own fault if my 
fortune's not made. I knows enough for my Lady Longueville — ^ay, 
and more than enough, if all was said." 

** It seems to me you are rather impertinent," said Nelly, redden- 
ing. " I don't know what you mean oy it. I will take you on trial 
if you Uke, because mamma wishes it ; b\il LaA^ Ysjiweate^^^^n^^ 
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may be sure, will not have you, unless you give proof of your know- 
ledge more satisfactory than words/' 

•' Oh, there's sometimes a deal of use in words, miss,** said Jane, 
oracularly. Nelly went down-stairs fuming to her mother, demand- 
ing that she should be sent away. • 

" Send away Jane ! Nelly, you are crazy. I might have let her 
go with Innocent, trusting that Sir Alexis would be able to manage 
her ; but otherwise she must stay under my own eye. Think, Nelly, 
what she knows ! She heard what Innocent said, every word.** 

" She is very impertinent," said Nelly. "If you keep her she will 
grow more and more so, and one day or other she will do the Worst 
she can. Why should you pay any attention to her ? Send her 
awayj and let her do her worst !" ' 

" Not for the world \ " cried her mother. They had an argument 
about it which almost came to a quarrel; but the result was that 
Nelly was vanquished, and Jane stayed. 



CHAPTER XLIII, 

THE GATHERING OF THE STORM. 

Some time after the above events, Frederick's little house in May» 
fair — ^which had been the only advantage poor Amanda had gained 
by marrying him, and which had been furnished according to her 
taste, in a somewhat showy, modern fashion, with dashes of 
ill-considered and ill-fitting antiquity — ^became vacant. The 
tenant who had taken it for the winter months gave it up at the 
end of February: as it had proved a somewhat profitable investment, 
Frederick, who had a lease of the house, decided on letting, it 
again, furnished. A little more money is never a matter of indiffer- 
ence to a young man with expensive tastes, and he was very willing 
to add to his income in this way. Before the house was let again, 
however, it was necessary that all the personal lumber Mrs. 
Frederick had left behind her should be cleared away. Her trunks, 
wbiQh had been placed in one locked-up room, her knick-knacks, 
the trifles with which she had filled her drawing-room, had to be 
put in order, and either restored to their places or distributed to her 
friends. Frederick found his mother ana sister quite adverse to -the 
office of looking over Amanda's " things." Her clothes and her 
finery were objects in which they took no interest, except the pitiful 
and painful one which now encompassed everything she had 
possessed. But they would neillxet accept this melandioly, tawdry 
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inheritance which she had left behind her, for themselves, nor did 
they feel any inclination to take upon them the office of arbitrators 
and distributors among her friends. He sent for Aunty in his 
perplexity from Sterbome. He had sworn to have nothing to do 
with the family henceforward, but in this strait he did not hesitate. 
Aunty came up to London on his application, almost by return of 
post. The dead woman's finery was all interesting to her. She had 
a pleasure in trying it on, in estimating its value, in selecting some 
for herself, in laying aside various articles for other friends. The 
office pleased Aunty immensely ; and as this sad but satisfactory 
piece of business entailed the necessity of a prolonged visit to 
town, — ^where she lived in Frederick's house " like a lady," with two 
maids to serve her, and a room for a friend, and the most congenial 
occupation — it is not wonderful that she should have regarded it 
with pleasure. It pleased Batty too that his son-in-law, whom he 
described in his own circle as being proud as Lucifer, yet 
acknowledged in this way the existence and the claims of his wife's 
family. He sent a friendly message by Aunty to the effect that he 
himself would soon pay Frederick a visit. He had begun to recover 
the shock of his daughter's death. Marriage had already separated 
her from him, and such grief as his does not resist the softening 
influence of time and circumstances. Frederick's " attention " 
flattered and pleased him, — and Frederick's family was always 
something to brag of. Even Innocent's marriage was a feather in 
Mr. Batt/s cap, — ^^ My poor girl's cousin," he called her. He was 
most amiable to the Eastwoods, who had showed, he said, every 
respect to his girL It was only when any appearance of indifference 
to Amanda's memory displayed itself that his violence of grief 
returned. When some one suggested that his son-in-law would soon 
marry again, his face clouded over ; " Confound him ! if he can 
forget my girl so soon !" he cried ; but Frederick's appeal to Aunty 
mollified him entirely. " He was bound up in my poor girl, was 
Frederick Eastwood," he said after that. Aid during the winter he 
had been afflicted with rheumatism, and with brandy-and-water, as 
bad a form of disease ; therefore he had not gone to town, nor put 
his son-in-law's friendliness to the • test. But the invitation to 
Aunty opened the door to further intimacy ; 50 Frederick did not 
intend — ^but so Batty thought. 

It was a disappointment to both of these personages to find that 
their host was not really their host, and that in reality it was an 
empty house in which they were sent to live. The table was indeed 
supplied at Frederick's cost, and he himself was guiltless of any 
idea that he was not doing everjrthing that could be required ot 
him ; but Amanda's relations were sensitive. Then, too, thfe maids 
were not so respectful as Aunty felt they ought to have been. They 
judged her, I suppose, as we are all disposed to do, by her appear- 
ance, and were not careful to do their semc^ ^sxsst$^'i|> xa "^aRi. 
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istrict measure of their duty. She had expected to go to Frederick's 
house to become for the time his housekeeper and virtual mistress 
of his dwelling — to be supreme over the servants, and have the 
management in her hands — ^perhaps to drive out in the brougham 
which Amanda had told her of; and thus to relieve her heavier 
labours by a few London sights such as had not for a long time 
been afforded to her. As for Batty, though he intend^ his 
visit to be a short one, he, too, expected to be Frederick's guest, to 
see Frederick's friends, to go with him to his club, and to pick up 
at least a few names which he could in the future produce among 
his friends as " cronies of my son-in-law's." He had no intention 
of being hard upon Frederick. He already knew, and had known 
before Amanda's reign commenced, that the morality of the young 
man was far from perfect. If he had discovered new traces of 
indulgences similar to those he had witnessed in Paris, he would 
have thought the poor fellow excusable, and would have made every 
allowance for him. But it was a very different thing to arrive in 
Frederick's empty house — ^to be received by Aunty alone, whose 
society he did not prize highly — to have a dinner served up to him 
imperfectly cooked, the maids not caring to put themselves out of 
the way for such guests — to be shown into a bedroom partially 
dismantled, and in which no particular preparations for his comfort 
^d been thought necessary. " By George ! What does it all 
mean?" he said. " It means that Frederick Eastwood don't think 
us good enough for his company," said Aunty, who was much galled 
by the want of reverence for herself shown by the servants. 
** Well, well," said Batty, persevering in his good-humour, "I 
dare say he's got other things to think of. Ill set all that right to- 
morrow." In his heart he concluded that Frederick's reluctance to 
set up house with Aunty was natural enough, but his own presence 
would alter all that He put up with it accordingly the first night. 
He went to look at his daughter's dresses hung up to air in the best 
bedroom, and his heart softened more and more. " I don't doubt 
now as my poor girl was very happy here," he said, looking round 
upon all the fittings of the room which had been hers. They were 
of a kind which he considered luxurious — ^as such they had been 
chosen by /!^r. No want of " respect " was visible in this bower, 
which she had fitted up for herself. He went to his own room after 
this inspection, melancholy and slightly maudlin, but satisfied, and 
had a little more brandy-and-water, and concluded that next day 
he should see Frederick, and set all right 

Next day, however, things were not set right. He went to the 

Sealing Wax Office, and found that his son-in-law was out. 

Frederick was no longer afraid of him, and the senility of fear was 

over for ever in his mind. Before his marriage he would not have 

dared to be out of the way when a man commanding the secret of 

his life called upon him; "but eivtrybody knew now what a 
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mistake and misalliance poor Eastwood had made, and how he had 
been providentially delivered from it. Batty, gradually growing 
furious, proceeded in the afternoon toTheElms,to call upon the ladies. 
He saw, or thought he saw, them at the window, as he drove to the 
door in his Hansom, and was about to enter with familiar freedom 
as a connexion of the family, when Brownlow stopped him 
solemnly with a " Not at home, sir." 

" Not at home !" cried Batty, " I saw them at the window. Take 
in my name, my good fellow. I am not a stranger. Your mistress 
will see me." 

" My mistress is out," said Brownlow solemnly — which was true 
to the letter, as Mrs. Eastwood and Nelly had escaped by the , 
garden door at sight of the visitor, and were now aeep in the 
recesses of the Lad/s Walk. 

Batty looked at him like an infuriated bull — his face growing red, 
and his eyes projected out of his head. " By Jove, sir, you shall 
smart for this ! " he cried in spite of himself. 

Brownlow held his ground with all the imperturbability of a well- 
trained serving-man. 

" Not at home, sir," he repeated, steadily. " Perhaps you would 
like, sir, to leave a message ? My mistress will be in to dinner.* 

Batty closed the door of his Hansom with a crash that rang 
through the whole neighbourhood. He drove off furious. But 
still, after all the business of the day was done, he returned to the 
little house in Mayfair, feeling it impossible that Frederick could 
have the audacity to leave him another evening alone. He found 
Aunty again by herself, almost weeping over the insolence of the 
maids, with another careless dinner, indifferent service— altogether 
a contemptuous mode of treatment. ** Hang me if I stand this ! " he 
said, making off as soon as he had eaten his badly-cooked meal to 
his son-in-law's club, resolute to find him, one way or another, and 
" to have it out with him." Aunty remained behind in equally high 
dudgeon. She said to herself that " these Eastwoods " must have 
suborned the servants to be insolent to her. Thus, in the most 
unconsidered and, so to speak, innocent way did this unfortunate 
family forge against themselves the thunderbolt which was to strike 
them almost into social ruin. Frederick had certainly meant to 
avoid his wife's relations, but not with any such determined and 
insolent purpose as Batty gave him credit for ; and Mrs. Eastwood 
and Nelly did, indeed, run out of the house in order to avoid 
receiving the visit of Amanda's father, but only from the inipulse of 
the moment, without any concerted plan. And when it was done, 
compunctions rose within the breasts of the ladies. Mrs. Eastwood 
accused herself of her fault at dinner on the same night. 

" Should you like me to call on — Miss Johnson, Frederick?" she 
said. " I am sorry that Nelly and I were so fooHsh. I am sure I 
have often received people 1 had as little sympathy wltiv ^& ^^* 
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Batty. Indeed, poor man, I have a great deal of sympathy with 
him. Should you like me to call on Miss Johnson ?" 

" Who on earth is Miss Johnson V cried Frederick. " Aunty, do 
you mean ? Why should you call on her ? She has not any social 
pretensions, that I know of. Poor soul, to do her justice, she never 
went in for that sort of thing." 

" Then you think I need not call ?" Mrs. Eastwood said, with a 
look of relief; "I confess I would rather not. Brownlow," she 
said, some time after, "you will find a parcel in the library, 
addressed to Miss Johnson, at Mr. Eastwood's. Will you take it 
to-night, or to-morrow morning ? Leave it with my compliments, 
and say I hope to have the pleasure of calling before she leaves 
town. Perhaps it is better .to say diat," added the diplomatist. 
"Things might occur to prevent our having the pleasure — ^but it 
is as well not to offend any one, unless we cannot help it." 
She said this without the least idea that anything more than a 
breach of her own perfect good manners could be involved in 
offending the Batty family. She had wounded her own sense of 
right and wrong by avoiding Batt/s visit. It did not occur to 
her to think what effect her " rudeness ** might have produced 
on him. 

The parcel in the library contained a few books, some music, 
a fan,. and a handkerchief, left at various times by Amanda at 
The Elms. Brownlow gnunbled slightly, as he went down-stairs, 
at this commission. 

" If a man is to be kept running of errands all day long, 'ow 
is 'is work to get done?" said Brownlow. Jane, the housemaid, 
not generally considered very " ready to oblige," answered this 
appeal at once. 

" It's a fine evening," she said, " and I'd like a walk. I'll take 
'em for you, Mr. Brownlow, and leave the message. My work's 
done, and I'm sick of needlework. Don't say a word about it. I'd 
like the walk." 

" There's some one a-waiting, I make no doubt, imder the lamp- 
post," said Brownlow ; and Jane had to bear the brunt of some 
raillery, such as abounds in the regions down-stairs. She took it 
very caJmly, making no protestations. 

" There may be half-a-dozen under the lamp-post, for what I 
know," said Jane. 

Thus the matter arranged itself with the utmost simplicity. 
Never did* messenger of evil leave a household more unsuspicious. 
Mrs. Eastwood had as little conception of what was in preparation 
as had the innocent Brownlow, who would have walked to the 
end of the world rather than accept this fatal substitute, had he 
known. But neither he knew, nor any one. The soft spring air 
caressed Nelly's face as she looked out from the hall window, 
wondering if any one was coxnitig, and saw Jane's dark figure 
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passing through the gate ; just as softly it caressed the countenance 
of Jane herself, on her way to spread havock and consternation. 
But the girl at the window had no fear, and the girl at the door 
only an excited sense of importance. Jane had not even any very 
bad meaning, so far as she was aware. She was bursting with the 
something which she had to tell ; this could not but bring some 
advantage to herself, she thought ; as for the disadvantage to others, 
she did not realize to what length that might go, or feel that its 
greatness would overbalance the importance and benefit to come to 
her. On this point her imagination altogether failed her. I 
believe, for my own part, that imagination is the first faculty wanting 
in those that do harm to their kind, great or small. 

Just about the same moment Batty, breathing fiire and flame, had 
found Frederick, and was pouring out the history of his grievances. 

" Do you ask a man to your house, you fine gentleman, when 
you're not at home ?" cried Batty. " Lord, I wouldn't invite a dog, 
unless I meant him to share my kenneL A miserable, empty place, 
with a couple of impudent maids — that's what you call giving your 
friends hospitality, eh ? You invite a gentleman like that " 

" I beg your pardon, sir," said Frederick ; " I am not aware that 
I ever took so great a liberty as to invite you." 

" Confound your politeness and your impudence !" said the other: 
and became so noisy that Frederick left the club, enduring without 
replying to the abuse of his companion, who, however, gradually 
calmed down as they emerged into the open air, where there was 
no one to hear what ne said. He told his son-in-law of the af&ont 
put upon him at The Elms — how the door had been shut in his face, 
though he had seen the ladies at the window — ^and demanded to be 
invited there, as a proof that no insult was intended. " I don't care 
twopence for your paltry dinner," he said. " Thank God, I can * 
feed myself and all belonging to me, without being beholden to any 
man or woman either ; but hang me if 111 stand yo\ir disdainful 
ways. If you want to quarrel, say so ; now that my poor girl's 
gone, you and your stuck-up set are nothing to me. But a man's 
honour's his honour, however you take it. If there weren't no 
affront intended, as you say, get the old lady to send me an invite, 
and rU look over it. I could not speak more fair." 

" What you ask me is quite impossible," said Frederick. " Dine 
with me to-morrow if you will, either at my house, where you are, or 
somewhere else. I'll arrange it, and I'll give you a good dinner, a 
better dinner than my mother understands. But I can't interfere 
with her arrangements. I live at home because it suits me, and 
there is room ; but I never interfere with her guests. My mother 
has a will of her own. She leaves me my freedom, and I never 
interfere with her." 

From this position Frederick would not teoede* Batt?{^ ^^saa&5|^ 
by the refusal, furious at himself fox \\aN\x^^^i^fiR^> ^sA. "^ ^aa 
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son-in-law for not having granted, left him at last with a mind 
on flame, asking himself how he could be revenged on the 
ungrateful husband who, no doubt, had ill-treated his girl and 
made her miserable. He soothed and stimulated his feelings by 
extensive potations upon his drive back in his Hansom to the little 
house in Mayfair. He would not spend another night under that 
d— d roof, he would get his traps and go to his hotel, where he 
was known as a man that could pay his way ; the old cat might 
stay if she liked, but as for him he would have no more of their 

d d impertinence. But he'd go to the office next morning and 

expose the d — — d scoundrel, d n him if he wouldn't. Thus 

Batty blasphemed as his Hansom drove violently to the door of 
Frederick's house. He rushed in and mounted the stairs to the 
deserted-looking drawing-room, in which there were lights. " Get 
me my things together, old woman," he cried ; " quick, I have not 
a moment to lose. They're all a pack of d d impudent good- 
for-nothings. I'll see Frederick Eastwood at Jericho before I stay 

another night in his d d miserable house ! " 

Aunty was standing dissolved in tears, with a coloured photo- 
graph in her hand, in a tawdry frame, a portrait of Mrs. Frederick 
which had been done before she married, and in which her blue 
gown appeared to perfection, if nothing else. She was not alone ; 
another individual, of whom Batty knew nothing, stood by in a 
comer, curtseying to him as he came in. Aunty held out the 
photograph to him, with the tears running down her cheeks. 

" Look what I found in an old cupboard among the rubbish !" 
she cried ; " the picture we was all so proud of Oh, the lovely 
creature ! and them as got her thinking nothing on her. And, oh 
Batty, there's that to hear as neither you nor me knows nothing 
• about. Look at her, the sweet darling ! She's been took from us, 
she's been murdered ! and neither you nor me knows nothing about 
it ! Sit down, man, if you're a man and loved your child. Sit 
down and listen to what this woman's got to tell you. Sit, Batty, 
don't be thinking of yourself. Sit down and hear." 

He was at once stupefied and excited by the drink he had 
swallowed, and lost in an intoxication of rage scarcely less con- 
fusing. The first words of the tale to which he was thus entreated 
to listen called up in him a passion of vindictive grief and misery 
more potent still. He listened with muttered curses mingling with 
his sobs, looking at the poor faded picture, the simpering image of 
his daughter who was dead — of his daughter who was murdered 
— of Amanda, whom he had loved better than anything in the 
world, and for whom he could take a terrible revenge on the 
people whom he hated worse than anything in the world. He 
sat, and sobbed, and swore, and listened. No suspicion had ever 
crossed his mind before — ^nowhefelt that this was not suspicion, 
but certainty. That girl had dotie il— X\vaX ^\x\n<\vc> \wed Frederick 
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— and by whom vengeance dire and dreadful could be taken upon 
Frederick and Frederick's family, upon all who had slighted his 
child and slighted him, I cannot describe the mixture of real 
emotion and fictitious excitement, of passionate grief and injured 
self-love, of fierce desire for justice and wild vindictive personal 
rage which overwhelmed him. It was terrible, and it was horrible. 
Jane, frightened at herself, frightened at him, was not allowed to 
leave the place where he was ; he stayed at Frederick's house to 
mature his vengeance upon Frederick, and he seized upon his 
witness who was all-important to him, with a force entirely beyond 
her feeble powers of resistance. Jane, poor creature, not meaning 
so much harm to others as good to herself, was there and then 
taken out of her own hands. The harm, too terrible to think of, too 
fatal to forecast, was no longer problematical. She had set the 
storm a-going, but only heaven knew where it would end. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE THUNDERBOLT. 

LONGUEVILLE Hall, the principal residence of Sir Alexis 
Longueville, Bart., is one of the first houses of its class in the 
south of England. It is not of the first magnitude, but it is of the 
first excellence. It has always been the home of wealth — nothing 
about it has ever fallen into decay. The fapade is pure Italian, and 
has been ascribed to a very great name indeed in architecture ; but 
in the east wing, which is the oldest part of the house, there are 
traces (as the " Handbook " to the county will tell you) of much 
older work. The kitchen is a great vaulted Gothic chamber, 
whispering recollections of Wolsey, and guests archiepiscopal at 
the least, and the building has been carefully toned up or down to 
these relics. You can see at a glance that nothing has ever been 
neglected or forsaken at Longueville Hall. The Longuevilles had 
always been a very proud family, though Sir Alexis, by dint of 
being of the younger branch — not a younger son, but, what is worse, 
a younger nephew — had learned to veil his native haughtiness in a 
semblance of theoretical equality ; but even he had all the pride of 
the Longuevilles, though he knew better than to exhibit it where 
there was no need of such vanities. And to all the Longuevilles 
their house had always been the first of houses, the one sacred 
shrine to which no evil was permitted to approach. They had 
worshipped it with a certain superstition, and the consec^jiexva^ '^-^v.^ 
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that few houses in such perfect preservation were to be found in 
England. Ahnost all that remained for Sir Alexis to do when he 
came into possession was the remodelling of the gardens, and the 
rearrangement of the picture gallery — ^not that either was in bad 
order, indeed, but that, as a connoisseur and amateur flower- 
gardener of the first water, it was for him one of the first necessities 
of life to conform these sovereign luxuries to his own fancy. Sir 
Alexis was luxurious in everything. He was rich, and had few 
claims upon him beyond those of lus own tastes, and accordingly 
he had spared nothing in the gratification of those tastes. The 
house accordingly was the pride of the county, the standard of 
grace and of art for the whole district "Ah, you should see 
Longueville," the rural squires said, when they were told of 
Chatsworth or of Trentham ; and when a newly-married gentleman 
of the district remodelled his old rooms for his bride's arrival, 
furtive recollections of the reigning house were ever visible in his 
furniture and flower-beds. Simplicity itself came into fashion 
through the example of Sir Alexis ; and, though the magnificence 
was less easy to be copied, the attempt was made out with still 
more eager servility. Every new detail in the great house was 
described and dwelt upon with unfailing interest throughout the 
neighbourhood, and when it was known that Sir Alexis was 
about to introduce that crowning novelty, that final luxury, a 
young and beautiful wife, the interest rose to a climax. This 
was a particular in which few of the rural great people could 
copy, in which most of them had preceded, the baronet. But 
still in hall, and park, and parsonage throughout the country the 
new Lady Longueville was looked for with almost enthusiasm. 
People were honestly glad that the old house was not to die 
out. Whatever advances democratical feeling may have made, 
this pleasure in the continuance of a family is, I believe, universal 
in England. It gave an almost personal gratification to people 
who had no connexion whatever with the Longuevilles — such a 
gratification as bystanders have in seeing an apparently failing 
cause or combatant pick up strength, and gain at the very end an 
imhoped-for triumph! 

There were all kinds of rejoicings on the estate itself, and it was 
under triumphal arches, with ringing of bells, and sound of music, 
with a bodyguard of mounted tenantry, and shouts that rent the 
sky, that Innocent was conducted to her future home. I do not 
know if she understood the full meaning of such a demonstration, 
or took in, in the smallest degree (I do not believe it), the elevating 
sense of local, almost national importance, the <?'z^^/-sovereignty 
which such a reception might convey. But her mind was full of a 
kind of wondering pleasure — the phantasmagoria in this case which 
glided before her dreamy eyes was pleasant and bright, and amusing 
and pretty ; and she had one strong staff of reality to support her 
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in her husband, her perfectly kind and ahvays attentive companion^ 
who took complete charge of her, told her what to do, cared for her 
in everything, and never scolded her ; conditions which made up all 
the Elysium Innocent had ever dreamed of. Sir Alexis had 
happily hit upon the right key-note at the very beginning. He had 
taken up, after careful thought, the position which Fr^erick had 
stumbled into by chance, and which<nad bound Innocent to him in 
absolute allegiance for so long. Sir Alexis, thinking it all careftilly 
over, and determined to be successful in this last great venture of 
his life, had not been above taking a lesson, even from that attach- 
ment to Frederick, which was the only thing he resented, and the 
only thing he feared in his simple young wife ; and the experiment 
had all the appearance of being triumphantly successful. After the 
first bewilderment and agitation inseparable from the beginning of 
a life so strangely new and different from all her past. Innocent had 
settled down with sweet docility into all the novel habits of her 
changed existence. The magnificence that surrounded her pleased 
her. She took ;to it naturally. The great rooms, the larger lines of 
drapery, the size and space about her, supplied a want which she 
had vaguely felt during all her life at The Elms. The want of space 
was the first thing which had struck her on her arrival, and during 
all the interval she had been conscious of it. To be sure, the 
magnificent perfection of Longueville was very unlike the scanty 
poverty and bareness of the Psdazzo Scaramucci ; but yet this great 
house was more like home to her than were the smaller crowded 
rooms, clothed from top to bottom, of her Aunt's house. She had 
room to breathe. I think Sir Alexis was disappointed that she did 
not choose for herself one of the smaller rooms, to make of it her 
own special bower and the future domestic centre ; but he was wise 
and very tolerant, and did not interfere. " All that will come in 
time," he said to himself He did not even ask questions about 
what she liked or did not like, but skilfully watched and followed 
the unconscious leading of her inclinations. Few men would have 
had the patience to do this, as few men would have been able to 
gratify these inclinations as they showed themselves. But Sir 
Alexis was capable of both. 

I cannot follow out the course of this curious idyll. I suppose it 
is within the bounds of possibility that a man of fifty might find 
himself able to play the impassioned part of the young lover in an 
idyll of the more usual land, though I avow that to a woman 
approaching that period of life the possibility appears half humbling, 
half comical ; but Sir Alexis did not attempt this particular r6le^ 
which indeed would have been incomprehensible to Innocent. 
Their mutual position was of a different kind. In marrying a 
creature so unlike ordinary women — so undeveloped, so simple in 
mind and thoughts — Sir Alexis had accepted all the responsibilities 
of the position. He showed his love for her rather in the calm way 
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in which a father displays his sentiments than with the passion of a 
young husband. Her beauty delighted him, and the pride of 
possessing so rare a piece of Nature to crown his collections ; and 
her simplicity — even her pensiveness and silentness had a charm 
for the man of the world, whom the world had often wearied, but 
who found a kind of renewal in the society of this soft companion, 
who accepted all he said with little response but no contradiction, 
and who turned to him after a while as flowers turn to the sun. 
And it would be simple foolishness to say that Innocent loved Sir 
Alexis as women love their husbands ; she was incapable of such a 
sentiment; but she had a gentle affection for him, made up of 
gratitude and the soft response to kindness which every gentle 
nature gives. She learned soon and without words the pleasant 
lesson that her comfort and happiness and well-being were dear to 
him beyond everything else, that he would neglect no indication of 
her wishes, no germ of inclination on her part. He took care of 
her whatever she did, wherever she went, he shaped all his acts and 
his ways to please her, or — ^which was just as good — he implied her 
acquiescence in all he wished, and told her to do what she was glad 
and pleased to do in obedience to him. He made her drive, he 
made her ride, he took her out walking, he filled her life with gentle 
occupation. Sometimes she would w^rite something for him at his 
dictation, or at his desire — sometimes she would play for him, 
pleased to think she pleased him, and with growing certainty day 
by day that everything she did pleased him, because she did it, a 
certainty which is more potent in attracting and confirming affection 
than perhaps any other secondary influence. And haply Sir Alexis 
himself not only endured patiently, but enjoyed this curious 
placid life, which was so strangely different from the ordinary 
honeymoon. His pride was involved, as well as his affection. 
Many men dream (I believe) of training their wives into perfect 
accord, perfect harmony, or rather reflection of their own being ; 
but few men have ever had such an opportunity. Innocent seemed 
the blank sheet on which he could write his name, the virgin wax 
which he could mould into any form he pleased. He did not put 
actual educational processes in operation, but he began to guide 
her towards the things that pleased him. He praised her music, 
and so persuaded her to cultivate that faculty, which was perhaps 
the only one by which she could have reached a certain kind of 
excellence ; he read to her, not inquiring much into her opinions, 
hoping for little beyond impression, yet placing a certain trust in 
that. He talked to her, and told her stories of people and places 
and things, of pictures which she had a natural love for, and books 
which she respected with a certain awe. His object was not only 
to ripen and mature the pretty Innocent he was fond of, but to 
produce out of this germ of being the Lady Longueville, who 
would be the mother of his children, and mistress of his house 
— when his work was done. 
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They spent some weeks thus together, pleasant and soft and free 
from care. Thus all February, with its winds and chills passed 
over them, and March began. They had not, however, quite com- 
pleted the honeymoon, when a vague, indescribable shadow fell on 
this tranquil sweetness. The shadow fell, not on Innocent, who, 
however, once or twice vaguely fancied on looking at her husband 
that he might be " angry,*' but on Sir Alexis alone, who sat long 
over the newspaper one particular morning, rose pallid as a ghost 
from reading it, — locked it carefully away in his desk, and tele- 
graphed immediately after to his solicitor in town. His countenance 
was changed when his young wife came into the room, and that 
was the first time that Innocent fancied he was angry, but when 
she asked him, he took her in his arms with more passionate 
fervour than he had ever shown before. — " Angry ! my darling, — can 
I ever be angty with you?" he cried, frightening her by his 
vehemence. The solicitor, Mr. Pennefather, a serious man, whom 
Innocent had scarcely seen before, came next day, and there 
were very long and solemn discussions between the two men, 
during which she was left alone, and felt somewhat desolate, 
poor child; but she was perfectly satisfied when she was told it 
was business, and asked no questions. When Mr. Pennefather 
went away, the shadows seemed to pass, and all was well again. 
The great woods about Longueville began to thrill with the new 
life of spring, and to open new buds to the genial sun. Theyi 
seemed an emblem of their master, who was also clothing him-j 
self with a new existence, and delights, and hopes. The green" 
slopes of the park surrounded the pair with miles and miles of 
a lovely solitude, stately in immemorial splendour, yet fresh as a 
village common. On the terrace, which occupied the front of the 
house, and upon which opened the many wmdows of the great 
drawing-room which Innocent loved, great baskets of flowers were 
already placed. It had a southern exposure and was sheltered from 
the winds, and the gardeners were skilful and many. Sir Alexis 
took pleasure in placing these great bouquets of blossom in his 
young wife's favourite walk ; and if any delicate plant succumbed 
to the frost, there were abundant means of replacing it. In the 
distance the broad lawn was marked out with deep golden lines of 
crocuses, and waving airy anemones, and every common flower 
that loves the spring ; for he was wise enough not to despise the 
common children of Nature, the sweetest and most abundant riches 
of the season. After the momentary cloud which had passed over 
their sky, he was more tender than ever, more constantly watchful 
over her ; and much of their time was spent on this terrace, where 
they would sometimes sit together, sometimes wander, from one 
end to another, talking as they csdled it, which meant that Sir 
Alexis would talk and Innocent listen, looking up at him with 
docile, grateful eyes — or reading, when she was more attentive still, 
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absorbed with the story ; for it was always story, either poetry or 
prose. This was how they were occupied on one mild afternoon 
early in March. The sun slanted from the west upon the green 
t^race, one end of which lay in full light, while the other was 
turned into a chill comer of shadow by the projection of the west 
wing. The husband and wife were walking slowly along the sunny 
side, now and then making a long pause by one of the flower 
baskets, gay with hyacinths and hardy azaleas. Sir Alexis, with 
the sunshine streaming upon the crisp curls of his hair, which was 
getting grey, read to her one of Tennyson's lighter and more 
youthftil poems. I think it was " The Miller's Daughter." Some- 
times, if he thought her attention was wandering, he would put out 
his hand and lay it lightly on her shoulder, holding the book from 
which he read in his other hand ; and on these occasions Innocent 
turned to him with a smile, in which a faint dawning sense of 
amusement at his solicitude mingled with the natural dreamy 
sweetness. She was dressed in a gown made of white cashmere, 
somewhat more akin to the fashion than was her wont, yet falling 
in the soft, clinging folds peculiar to the material, with a grace 
which modem fashion scarcely permits — and a little cloi of 
pale blue velvet, gray-blue, with a bloom upon it such as painters 
love, made after the fashion of the old cloak which had been 
her constant wrap in Pisa. It was Sir Alexis who had disinterred 
the ancient garment, and had learned the associations it had to 
her. He was a man who thought of such trifles, and he had him- 
self chosen with great trouble the colour of the material in which 
it was reproduced. Her hair had been allowed to fall down, as of 
old, on her shoulders. Nobody could be more strenuous on the point 
of appearance than was Sir Alexis on state occasions, but he liked 
to see his young wife look as childlike as when he saw her first. 
Thus she strayed along by his side, a child, yet with the mysterious 
maturity of wifehood in her eyes — a gentle vagrant in a world not 
half realized, yet one whose simple feet had trod through mysteries 
and wonders of life and death — the simplest of girls, yet a great 
lady-sovereign in a breadth of country as great as many a princi- 
pality, and with power for good or evil over many a soul unborn. 
The evening sun slanted down upon her uncovered head, the 
princely house held all its windows open behind her, the afternoon 
bees, ready to fly home, sucked their last at the hyacinths with 
drowsy hum, and the soft grass felt warm under her feet There 
was not a cloud upon the sky, save those which had already began 
to perform the final ceremonial of the sunset in the west. How 
peaceful the scene ! Tranquil happiness in the air, soft sunshine, 
nothing impassioned, lofty, ecstatic, but a gentle perfection of well- 
being. Every line of those trees, every blade of the growing grass, 
seemed to bear its part in the peaceful fulness of enjoyment, which 
wsLS almost too still and soft to be called by that name. 
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" The Miller's Daughter I" Our poet was not the great poet we 
know when he wrote that soft and youthful pastoral. There was 
nothing in it too deep for Innocent. She listened, with her heart 
gently stirred, with a sense of all the peace surrounding her, and 
the grave, cahn love that cherished her, and her own ineffable safety 
from all evil — smiling when her husband laid his hand upon h^ 
shoulder. There have been scenes of more exalted, more profound 
emotion ; but none more soft, more safe, more peaceful, safe, and 
sure than this afternoon scene at Longueville. The very afternoon 
was tranquil in its slumberous peacefulness, like the girl's heart 

They were disturbed by the sounds of wheels ringing sharply 
upon the gravel of the avenue, and dispersing the pebbles on aU 
sides, as if some one in hot haste was on his way to the Hall. The 
avenue was invisible from the terrace ; but this harsh sound offended 
Sir Alexis. It was no carriage, but some impertinent two-wheeled 
thing like a dog-cart which made this ado — ^he could tell as much by 
the sound. His brow puckered with impatience ; he stopped his 
reading. Something of the look which had made Innocent think 
he was ** angry,'' a sharp anxiety, a sudden pallor, came over his 
face. 

" It is some Cockney party to see Longueville, no doubt,'* he said, 
in a voice which sounded harsh to Innocent. '' But, thank heaven ! 
they will be disappointed to-day." 

The sound ceased, but he could not resume his reading all at 
once. 

" That is the nuisance of having a handsome house," he said ; 
" all the fools in the country think they have a right to come and 
see it. I. have no doubt these impertinent intruders will go away 
quite angry that we choose to keep our house to ourselves. I do 
not know what the world is coming to. But whom have we here ?'* 

Two men were approaching, following tlie butler, who was a very 
solemn personage, looking like a bishop at the least, but who this 
time was pale and scared, with a curious look of warning and alarm. 
The men who followed at first only conveyed to the beholder the 
impression that they were "not gentlemen." As, however, they 
advanced closer an indefinable air about them began to take effect 
upon Sir Alexis, as it seemed to have done upon his servant. The 
paleness of his face increased till it grew ashen-grey. 

" Had you not better go in. Innocent ?" he said hoarsely, laying 
his hand once more on her shoulder ; but his voice was strange, not 
like the gentle tone in which he usually gave her his instructions, 
and Innocent kept her place by him, falling a step behind him, but 
showing no other appearance of embarrassment or shyness. She 
was not looking at them, but saw vaguely that the new-comers were 
not interesting to her. She waited because her husband waited, to 
see what they wanted. It was an interruption — but interruptions 
did not affect Innocent as they do most people. " The Miller's 
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Daughter'' and the lingering warmth of the spring afternoon would 
wait 

"Two— gentlemen, Sir Alexis — ^to speak with you," said the 
butler, standing aside with an air of fright. He did not go away 
when he announced them in this simple way, but stood still, like a 
man paralyzed, not seeming to know what he did. 

Shabby men — ^not such men as had any right to penetrate there 
—into that region of refinement and splendour. They kept very 
close to each other. One of them, the shabbiest of the two, kept 
80 close on his companion's track that their shadows fell into one 
along the grass. The other cleared his throat, shifted from one foot 
to another, took out his handkerchief, and wiped his face. He was 
embarrassed and uncertain. 

" Is there anything in which I can serve you, gentlemen ?" said 
Sir Alexis, with a voice so strangely altered by restrained excite- 
ment that even Innocent looked up at him wondering, not recog- 
nizing the sound. 

** I don't want to do nothing disagreeable," said the foremost, " or 
to make any unpleasantness as can be spared. It is an 'orrible 
business, make the best of it as you can. We won't give no trouble 
as we can help, Sir Alexis. She may go in her own carriage, and 
you may go along with her, if you please. But I can't disguise from 
vou as my ladjr must come with us. I don't know how much you 
knows about it— and I don't doubt as one way or other she'll get 
off ^" 

" What is the meaning of this ?" said Longueville. O God \ how 
well he knew what it meant I He made a step forward in front 
of his wife by instinct, then stopped short in the confusion of 
impotence, knowing that he could do nothing, and that his only 
policy was to submit. 

** I beg your pardon, sir,'' said the man, moulding his hat in his 
hands with real embarrassment. " I feels for you with all my 
heart. I have my warrant all in order. You shan't be deceived 
nohow — and anything as we can do to make the blow less 'eavy 
and spare ill-convenience you may calculate upon. But I have to 
do my duty ^" 

" Of course, you must do your duty," said Sir Alexis, pale, but 
nerving himself for the worst. "But, my good fellow, here is 
evidently some mistake. What" — ^he paused with an effort, for his 
lips were parched — ^^ what — do you mean ? — ^whom — do you seek 
here ?» 

" If I must say it in so many words," said the officer, " I have 
come for my Lady Longueville. Here's my warrant. It's all in the 
paper. — * Dame Innocent, wife of Sir Alexis Longueville, Bart. ^'" 

" For what ? Good heavens !" 

How vain it was to ask ! — as if since even he saw these men the 
certainty of it, the shame, the misery, the horrible possibilities 
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which might follow, had not risen like a picture, pale against a 
lurid background of suffering, before his eyes. 

" For the murder of Amanda Eastwood, atSterborne, on the 21st 
of October last " 

For the first time Innocent was fully roused. She uttered a low 
cry — she turned to her husband with a wild look of wonder and 
appeal. 

" You said it would all be made right— all right !" she said, 
clasping her helpless hands, appealing against her sudden misery 
to heaven and earth. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

THE FIRST DESERTER. 

The next morning after this event, Ernest Molyneux, with a news- 
paper in his hand, jumped out of a hansom at the door of The Elms 
and rushed into the house. The door was open ; a certain air of 
agitation and excitement was about the place, some trunks stood in 
the hall, corded and labelled as for a journey. He told Brownlow, 
who came out of the dining-room at the sound of his arrival, to send 
Miss Eastwood to him directly, and made his way into the drawing- 
room, which was empty. Empty, arranged with all its usual 
peaceful order and grace, full of sunshine, sweet with the flowers 
which looked in brightly through the round window-door of the con- 
servatory, with novels from Mudie's on the table, Mrs. Eastwood's 
work-basket, and Nelly's knitting. Nothing can excuse untidiness 
in an English house — the housemaid must do her duty whether we 
live or die, or even if things happen to us which are worse than life 
or death. Molyneux was confounded by the tranquil comfort, the 
brightness and calm of this shrine of domestic life. It checked him 
in his eagerness and heat. The horrible news in the paper seemed 
to lose 2dl appearance, all possibility of truth. He calmed down. 
He asked himself what he would have to say to Nelly after 
demanding her presence in such hot haste if this rumour was not 
true. A little shame, a little compunction came into his mind. He 
had not come here to console, but to reproach. He had to wait 
for some time before she came, and in the meantime the absolute 
stillness of the house, the tranquillizing warmth and brightness of 
the sunshine, worked upon him with the most* curious enect. He 
became more and more ashamed of himself, and I do not know 
what moral result might have been produced in the end had Nelly 
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delayed her coming much longer, or had her own demeanour 
carried out the effect of this scene. But Nelly came in with red 
eyes and pale cheeks, in the simplest of travelling dresses, with this 
look of mingled excitement and exhaustion which more than any- 
thing else betrays "something wrong" in the history of a family. 
She came in eagerly, almost running to him, with that instinctive 
and unconscious appeal which is conveyed by visible expectation, 
and which it is so difficult to disappoint, her hands outstretched, 
her eyes ready to fill with tears. The sight of her emotion, how- 
ever, had an effect upon Molyneux which totally counteracted the 
calm of the house. It restored him to his position of eritiqism and 
superiority. He took her hands, it is true, and even kissed her 
cheek, though with something of that indifference which comes 
with habit. But he made no demonstration of sympathy. He 
said hastily, " Nelly, I am come to you for information. Have 
you seen what is in the papers? Surely, surely, it cannot be 
true!" 

The check and sudden revulsion which comes to all who expect too 
much came to Nelly. She withdrew her hands from him. Her 
tears, which were ready to fall, went back somehow. She retreated 
a little from his side ; but her pride supported her. At that moment 
and for ever Nelly closed the doors of her heart against her lover. 
It is true indeed, as the reader will perceive, that she threw them 
open again once, and once only, not knowing that her decision had 
been made, and believing there was still a place of repentance ; but 
certainly, though she was not aware of it, those doors closed now 
with a crash of sound which rang in her ears and made her deaf to 
everything else. She thought for the moment, however, that the 
ringing in her ears meant only weariness and pain, and sat down, to 
keep herself from fainting, in her mother's chair. 

"If you mean is it true that Innocent, poor Innocent, has done 
what they say," said Nelly, low and trembling, " but all the rest is 

true enough. They have put her in Oh me ! Oh me ! how can 

I say it ? It is those dreadful people, whom Frederick bound him- 
self to for a curse to us all." 

" But," said Molyneux — ^he was more bewildered than I can say 
to find himself imcontradicted, to know that anything so incredible 
was really true — ^**but those dreadful people, as you call them, 
could not do this without some cause, something to build upon. 
For God's sake, tell me ! How do they dare ? Is' there any foun- 
dation?" 

" Mamma went down to inquire the very day," said Nelly 
dreamily, repeating the old story ; " she lost no time. She came 
ba(i: saying it was sheer delusion, nothing "more. There was no 
foundation. Every one was quite satisfied that Mrs. Frederick died 
of heart-disease. Nobody, except Innocent herself, ever dreamt of 
anything of the kind." 
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" But Innocent herself— what was it that she dreamt of? What 
was the delusion ?" 

" She had to give a sleeping draught, and she gave — too much," 
said Nelly simply. " She was frightened to death. She left the 
house instantly, and came home. Oh, how well I recollect that 
dreadful morning. She came in accusing herself, and Jane heard 
what she said. Ernest, could such evidence harm her.? Is i|: 
possible ? Her own wild idea, nothing more." 

" I am bewildered by all this," said Molyneux. " You have 
known it ever since Mrs. Frederick's death, and I have been 
allowed to You have never breathed a syllable to me." 

" Oh, how could I ?" cried Nelly. " Think, to put it into words 
was like giving some sanction to it ; and you were not fond of her 
as we were. It was on my lips a hundred times. But, Ernest, you 
were not fond of her." 

" No, thank Heaven ! " he said, walking up and down the room. 
The chief feeling in his mind was anger, mingled with a certain 
satisfaction in the sense that he had a right to be angry. " I hope, 
at least, Longueville knew," he added, after a pause. " I hope you 
think he, being fond of Innocent, had the right ^" 

"Ernest," said Nelly piteously, moved by one of those la6t 
relentings of love which cannot, for very pity, consent to its own 
extinction, "surely you have some feeling for us in our great 
trouble. It was because poor Innocent told him, appealed to him, 
that they ever married at all. He was very, very kind, very good — 
to us all." 

"Apparently, then, everybody has been considered worthy of 
your confidence but myself," said Molyneux ; but, notwithstanding, 
the knowledge that Sir Alexis knew made him think better of the 
business. Longueville, he thought, was not such a fool as to have 
married a girl against whom there was real evidence of such a 
tremendous character. " It is a very good thing that you have 
Longueville to depend upon,'* he said, after a pause. " Of course, 
it is chiefly his business ; of course, he has been making his 
arrangements to meet the danger ; he will get the best counsel — ^the 
best " 

" Ernest," said Nelly, rising from her seat She put her hands 
together unconsciously as she went up to him — " Ernest ! We have 
often talked of what might me, if something really worth your while 
should offer; not mere troublesome law-business, but something 
that would really exercise your mind — something worthy of you. 
And, Ernest, would it not be all the more great, the more noble, if 
it was to save an innocent creature from destruction t You know 
her almost as well as we do," cried the girl, the big tears running 
down her pale cheeks. " You have seen her grow from almost a 
child. You know how simfde she is, how innocent, like her name. 
Perhaps she was slow at first to see tJiat we loved her. Perhaps we 
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did not go the right way. But you have seen it all, Ernest ; you 
have known her from the first — from a child. She never was any- 
thing but a child. And you are eloquent — you could bring any one 
through whose cause you took up. Oh, what a power it is — and 
when you can use it to save the innocent, Ernest I I do not say for 
my sake ^' 

She stood before him more eloquent in her tears than he, with all 
his cleverness, could ever have been, with one soft appealing hand 
on his arm, and the other raised in passionate entreaty. Her eyes 
were fixed upon him with a prayer as passionate— all Nelly's heart, 
all her soul, was in this appeaL It was for Innocent — to save her ; 
it was for Ernest — to save him ; it was for herself, poor Nelly, to 
change her despairing into life and hope. Never was face more full 
of emotion than the glowing, moving, tearful face, every line 
quivering, every feature inspired, which she turned upon him. Her 
very look was a prayer intense and passionate. But opposite to 
this entreating face was one which lowered like the skies when 
everything is black with storm. Ernest shut himself as heaven 
itself seems to close sometimes upon the prayers of the despairing. 
He stood obdurate, unmoving, unmoved, looking at her with blank 
brows, answering with a hard abstinence from all emotion the 
imploring look, the impassioned words. Nelly saw how it was 
before she had ceased speaking ; but she repulsed the chill of cer- 
tainty from her heart, and prayed on with eyes and gestures, even 
when she felt herself to be praying against hope. 

At last he threw off, not roughly, but crossly, her hand from his 
arm, and, as he himself would have said, " put a stop to it." 

" Nelly," he said, " are you mad ? What do you mean ? Lon- 
gueville, you may be sure, has secured counsel already ; I suppose 
he has not been taken by surprise as I have been ? And supposing 
I could do it, would you have me begin my career under such 
unfavourable circumstances, on the spur of the moment, for the sake 
of mere family connexion ? I have often heard that women carried 
their feeling for their own family a very long way ; but to prefer 
this girl and her folly to the interests of your future husband — to 

ask me to commit myself Are you mad, Nelly? Why, my 

interests are yours — my character is yours. You should beg me 
rather to keep out of it — ^you should keep out of it yourself, for my 
sake. What is Innocent to us? — ^a siUy, creature, half idiot, an 
imgrateful little minx, fond of nobody but Frederick, and, I daresay, 
capable of striking a bold stroke for him, as she seems to say she 
has done. Don't look at me as if you would eat me. I don't say 
she has done it. I know nothing but what you have told me." • 

Nelly shrank away from him to her mother's chair. A burning 
blush covered her face ; her tears dried up as if by scorching heat 
Her eyes flashed and shone ; her whole aspect, her very figure 
seemed to change. 
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" I may ask at least one thing of you," she said ; " and that is 
to forget what I told you. I was very foolish to say so much. 
Women are prone to that, I suppose, as you say ; but I may trust 
to your honour to forget it ? not to repeat it to any one 1 I shall be 
very thankful if you will promise that" 

" Why, Nelly 1 " he cried, " / repeat what you have said to me I 
You don't take me for a scoundrel, I hope, because I don't act upon 
everything you say " 

She smiled faintly, and bowed her head, accepting the assurance ; 
and then between these two, who had loved each other, who were 
betrothed and bound to each other, there ensued a pause. She 
said nothing, she did not even look at him ; and he looking at her, 
feeling somehow that greater things had happened even than those 
which appeared, cast about in his mind how to speak, and did not 
know what to say. 

" Nelly," he said, at last, clearing his throat, "I see you are angry 
with me ; and, though I think you are rather unreasonable, I am 
very sorry to vex you. I would do as much as most men for the 
girl I love ; but I should be compromising your prospects, as wdl 
as my own, were I to plunge into this business without reflection, 
as you tell me. I am sure, when you are cool and able to think, 
you will see the justice of what I say." 

Still Nelly made no answer. She could not trust herself to 
speak; her heart beat too loudly, her breath came too fast. But to 
liim it seemed obduracy, determined and conscious resistance, like 
his own. 

" If this is how you take it, of course I can't help myself," he 
said ; " but you are very unjust — and unreasonable. A woman may 
stretch her demands too far. There is much that I would be glad 
to do for your sake ; but, even for your sake, it is best that I should 
employ my own judgment ; and I cannot do what that judgment 
condenms ^ 

" No," said Nelly, " No — I did^not say for my sake ; but if I did 
it would not have mattered. No, you must use your own judgment. 
But will you excuse me now," she added, after a momentary pause> 
" if I say good-bye ? We are going — to Sterrington directly, and I 
have still some things to do." 

" To Sterrington 1 To mix yourself up with Innocent, and trum* 
pet your connexion with her to all the world ! " 

" To stand by one of manmia's children in her trouble," said 
Nelly, looking at him with tears shining in her eyes, and with a 
smile which increased his exasperation a hundredfold. '* I am 
sorry you do not understand. Mamma's place is with Innocent, and 
mine with mamma." 

" This is folly, Nelly," he cried, " absolute folly. She has her 
husband to look after her. Have I no claims ? and for my sake 
you ought not to go." 

z 
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She rose, holding out her hand to him, still with that pale smile 
upon her face. " Let us part friends/' she said. " This is not a 
time to discuss any one's claims. What you cannot do for my sake 
I will not do for yours. Good-bye." 

" Is this final ?" he cried, in rage and dismay. 

" It would be best so," said Nelly gently. 

But she did not know how he went away. She kept her com- 
posure, and appeared, so far as he could make out, as resolute as 
she was calni; but there was a dimness in Nelly's eyes and a 
ringing in her ears. The room seemed to swim about her, and his 
face, which fiamed into sudden rage, then went out, as it were, like 
an extinguished light. Gradually the darkness that closed over 
everything lightened again, and she found he had gone. She had 
not fainted nor lost consciousness, but a mist had overspread her 
soul and her thoughts, and all that was done and said. She sat 
still where he left her, quite silent, coming to herself. She forgot 
that she had things to do, and that it would soon be time for the 
train. She sat still, realizing what had happened, looking, as it 
were, at what she had done. She was not sorry but stunned, won- 
dering how she came to do it — not grieved that she had done it. I 
don't know how long she sat thus ; it seemed to her hours, but that 
of course was a mere impression. What roused her at last was the 
entrance of another man, as much excited, as anxious, and curious 
as Ernest had been. He came to oifer his services, to ask if he 
should go at once and put himself at the disposal of Sir Alexis ; 
and in the second place — only in the second place — to ask what 
it meant. Nelly sat and listened to his eager questions, and then 
burst into sudden tears. She gave him no reason for them — why 
should she? There were reasons enough and to spare, without 
diving into her personal history, for any outburst of sorrow. John 
Vane put no questions, but he had met Ernest rushing in the 
opposite direction, and I think he divined that some reflection of a 
personal misery was in Nelly's paleness and agitation. But he 
asked her no questions, and he tried not to ask himself any, which 
was harder stilL 

When Mrs. Eastwood came into the room, which she did very 
soon after in her bonnet and cloak ready for the journey. Vane 
went up to her, holding out his hand. 

" Forgive me," he said humbly, " for having done you a tempo- 
rary wrong in my thoughts." 

" How so, Mr. Vane ? " said Mrs. Eastwood, with a faint smile, 
the first that had relieved the tension of her pale face since the 
terrible news came. 

" I can understand now all about Innocent's marriage," he said. 
*' God forgive me for doubting her best friends. I thought you were 
like other women — thinking of a good match above everything." 

" Are you so sure that other women think of a good match above 
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everything?** said Mrs. Eastwood, once more with a smile, and 
then as she had spared a moment from Innocent, compunction 
seized her. " What are we to do/' she cried, " oh, what are we to 
do for my poor child ?'' 

" I am going with you," said Vane, to whose own eyes (though 
he was a man not given to emotion) the moisture rose. Mrs. East- 
wood sent Nelly away to put on her bonnet, knowing nothing of the 
interview which Nelly had gone through in the meantime — ^and 
entered into all the dismal story which Nelly had briefly unfolded 
to him. He made no reproaches as Ernest had done — that he had 
not been told at the time. He understood without explanations 
how unwilling they must have been to confide such a story to any 
one, even to Innocent's relation ; and he listened with the deepest 
attention to Mrs. Eastwood's account of her own cursory visit to 
Sterbome, and the total absence of all suspicion at the time of 
Amanda's death. John Vane, an idle man, had read for the bar in 
a wrong way in his youth, not pursuing the study, but yet retaining 
some fragments of knowledge — and it seemed to him that this was 
very important. He discussed the whole matter closely, giving, his 
companion thought, his whole attention to it ; but yet — wiU the 
reader think less well of John Vane for it ? — ^within a comer of his 
mind or heart, if you like the word better, he was following Nelly, 
wondering why she took so long to put on her bonnet — ^whether sne 
was crying, poor soul, over some lost illusion, some disappointed 
hope of her own, as well as over her cousin ? He was almost glad 
to think that he alone was, as it were, in her confidence — that even 
her mother did not know that Molyneux had been there and had 
disappointed Nelly. He must have disappointed her (this train of 
thought went on like an undercurrent while he discussed, and that 
with an anxiety beyond words, the fate of Innocent) — he must have 
disappointed her, for he had left her. No true lover — ^no man 
worthy to be Nelly's husband — ^would have left her at such a 
moment. Had she been wise enough to see this ? Would she be 
strong enough to perceive it hereafter? Mrs. Eastwood did not 
know — she made not the slightest allusion to Ernest. When Nelly 
had come down-stairs, and the cab had driven up to the door which 
was to take them to the railway, she left detailed instructions with 
Brownlow as to the messages to be given to callers. "You can 
tell Mrs. Everard and Mr. Brotherton, if they call, that they will 
hear from me very soon," she said ; " and the same to Mr. Moly- 
neux ; though, indeed, Nelly, it is negligent not to have let Ernest 
kiiow sooner." 

" I have let him know," said Nelly softly ; and Vane thought 
she gave him a piteous appealing look, as if to beg him not to 
say anything — a look which almost made him glad, though she 
was in trouble, and they were all in trouble. There are things 
that make one's heart rise even in the midst of lamentation and woe. 

Z 2 
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" That is well — ^that is always something spared/' said Mrs. East- 
wood, with a sigh ; " and be careful of the young gentlemen, Brown- 
low. Ask Mr. Eastwood if he would like any change made in the 
dinner-hour while I am away, and see that Mr. Richard is called 
regularly at seven, and that he has his coffee. My poor Dick must 
go on working, whatever happens,** she said, taking her place in the 
cab with a sigh. 

And thus Innocent's friends, all who loved her, gathered round 
in her direst need. There was but one deserter, and he no friend 
of hers. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE EVIDENCE. 

" But it is true — I killed Frederick's wife," said Innocent. 

Her voice was tranquil as usual ; but her eyes were dilated and 
full of woe, like the eyes of a dumb creature hardly used. The 
scene had strangely changed for her. Instead of the sunny terrace 
at Longueville, the sunny garden at The Elms, the four gray walls 
of a prison-cell surrounded her. I will confess to the gentle reader 
that I never was in a prison, and I do not know how it looked ; 
but I never heard that there were special hardships in poor Inno- 
cent's case, and I believe, indeed, that she was allowed many 
relaxations of the ordinary prison rules. She was seated on her 
little bed, Mrs. Eastwood was with her, her, husband, and Mr. 
Pennefather, the solicitor, who had visited Sir Alexis at Longue- 
ville, had come down to Sterrington with the eminent lawyer who 
was to defend poor Innocent, to have a personal interview with her. 
These two learned persons were subjecting the poor girl to a private 
examination, and straining all their faculties to get at the exact 
facts of the case. 

'*0h. Innocent," said Mrs. Eastwood, "how often have I told 
you, dear, that you are mistaken. Do not give this gentleman a 
false idea. It is a delusion, a mere delusion^—" 

" Let her tell me her own story," said Mr. Serjeant Ryder, the 
lawyer. He was impatient of interference, and it seemed to him 
that a woman in tears, ready to interrupt his unfortunate clients 
story by weak denials of a guilt which the culprit confessed, was a 
most undesirable assistant at this interview. *' Let her tell me her 
own story," he repeated, " there is nothing so important as that I 
should know the whole truth." 
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He had heard the story already, and had been led to believe the 
case simple enough. But an experimental lawyer, accustomed to 
all the subtilities of crime, does not easily believe in the most 
obvious story. "Mere delusion" might, indeed, tempt a fool to 
accuse himself, but it was not enough to explain a criminal pro- 
secution, and all the solemnities involved. I cannot describe the 
feelings with which the two bystanders kept silence, and listened to 
Innocent's story, which she repeated as she had so often repeated 
it Sir Alexis did not say a word, and he put his hand on Mrs. 
Eastwood's arm, restraining her when she would have spoken. 
Innocent was left free to tell her own tale, which she did m her 
simplicity, giving all the details with absolute exactness and 
that curious matter-of-fact truth which was as characteristic of 
her as her visionary looks. She forgot nothing, she left out 
no circumstances. It was not until the second time of going 
over it that she even interposed that gentle profession of inno- 
cence, " I did not mean it," in the midst of her full confession of 
guilt. 

" You did not mean it ?" 

" Oh," said Mrs. Eastwood, unable to keep silence, " how can 
you ask her such a question ? She mean it ! She did not even 
do it, though she thinks so — ^but mean it ? Oh, Sir Alexis, this is 
too much." 

" I must take my own way," said the lawyer. " I beg your 
pardon, but I cannot be interrupted. You did not mean wnat? 
To hurt the sick woman, or to put more than twenty drops in the 
glass? These, you perceive, are two different things. Pray let 
me put my questions my own way. If I could be permitted to 
see Lady Longueville alone, it would be much better. Your 
feelings, I am sure, are perfectly natural, but if I could see her 
alone ' 

Innocent put out her hand and caught at her aunt's dress with 
a low cry. " Oh, do not go away!" she cried, roused out of her 
usual calm. "It would be better to kill me than to leave me 
here alone. Oh, if you knew what it is to be alone ! — all strange 
faces — nothing you ever saw before — and not even the window as 
there used to be in Pisa, and Niccolo to come in before he went 
away. Oh, Niccolo, Niccolo !" cried the girl, her, voice rising in a 
cry of such loneliness as went to the heart even of the men who 
questioned her. She calmed down next moment, and looked with 
a faint smile from one to another — from her aimt to her husband. 
"When it is day and you are here it is. different ; but at night it is 
all a mist and dark, and there seems no one but Niccolo in all the 
world, and Niccolo is not here." 

" Oh, Innocent, my darling," said Mrs. Eastwood, " if they would 
but let me stay with you night and day " 

** Niccolo never stayed the night," said Innocent, wandering off. 
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with a vague smile, into her recollections. " When he had put down 
the salad and said, ' Felicissima notte/ he went away. I could 
hear his steps all the way down the stairs ; but I never was 
frightened. If he would but come in and say, 'Good-night/ 1 should 
be happier — for sometimes I think I am in Pisa now, only the room 
is smaller and there is no window,** she said, looking up wistfully 
at the high window in the wall, which, with all her exertions, 
she could not reach. While she was thus gazing with her head 
turned away, the two lawyers exchanged significant glances. Mr. 
Serjeant Ryder looked at Sir Alexis with a faint elevation of his eye- 
brows, and shut his note-book with something between impatience 
and despair. 

" I don't think," he said, " that I need trouble Lady Longueville 
any further to-day." 

" Go and ask him what he thinks," said Mrs. Eastwood anxiously 
in the ear of Sir Alexis ; but Longueville, too, shook his head. He 
saw well enough what Innocent's counsel thought ; he had no de- 
sire to have his conclusion put into words. He himself could not 
banish from his mind a chill sense that Innocent had retrograded, 
that she had gone back ever so far from the mental condition to 
which she had reached when he read to her on the terrace at 
Longueville. A chill dread struck his heart that this terrible event 
in her life would contradict all his hopes, would put a final end to 
all her possibilities of development, and reduce the simple unopened 
mind into mere idiocy. This horror of doubt being in his own 
mind, it may be supposed that he had no wish to have it confirmed 
and forced upon him by the voice of another. He shook his head 
and threw himself down in the languor of despondency' upon the 
wooden stool from which his counsel had risen. This was almost 
the most bitter moment he had yet gone through. She for whom 
he had hoped so much, his crowning glory, his rare, unique blossom 
of humanity, would this be her conclusion ? She would be acquitted 
— on the score of idiocy ! It seemed the most hopeful, the only 
prospect before them. 

Mrs. Eastwood happily did not give herself up to any such thoughts. 
Her office for the moment was to cheer Innocent, not to forecast 
what was coming. She sat down beside her on the bed, and told 
her everything she could think of which would amuse her. She 
told her minutely how Nelly and herself had found lodgings opposite 
the prison. " You cannot see us, my darling ; but we can see you,** 
she said, with a show of cheerfulness, " at least we can see your 
window. One of us is always watching you, Innocent. Is not that 
a little comfort to think of? If we cannot say good-night, so that 
you can hear, we say it in our hearts. Nelly sat half the night 
through watching, looking up at the window. What a pity it is so 
high — if it were not so high you could look across the road to us, 
and then you would feel as if you were at home. But when you say 
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your prayers, dear, then you can make sure that we are with you ; 
for I don't think there is one hour — not an hour, my darling — ^that 
Nelly and I are not praying for you." Here for a moment Mrs. 
Eastwood broke down. 

" Yes," said Innocent, pleased, like a child. " I will do so too. 
Saying your prayers is a very good way ; but I wish I could go 
down-stairs and across to the Spina as I used to do. I liked the 
chapel at the High Lodge; the minster is too great. It is so 
strange," she went on, with a smile. " I cannot get it out of 
my heart that the Amo is down there, and the Spina Church 
just as it used to be. It is because I cannot look out of the 
window." 

" Yes, dear," said Mrs. Eastwood caressingly ; " but of course 
you know that the Spina is not there." 

" Oh, yes," said Innocent ; " and sometimes I think it must be 
Longueville and the great trees stretching for miles — it is so strange 
hot to see ; but I never think it is home, I do not feel that it could 
be home." 

" Listen," said Mrs. Eastwood in Longueville's ear. " She is as 
sensible as any one can be — full of imagination, poor darhng ; but 
nothing else. God bless her ! she was fond of Niccolo, and 
all that. And it has a very strange effect upon one, when 
one cannot see out of the window. She is as sensible as you, 
or me." 

Longueville shook his head still, but took comfort. I think, how- 
ever, that when he went away it was, on the whole, better for the 
poor prisoner ; for though the anxiety of the watch he kept upon 
her was disguised as far as he could do it, it still disturbed vaguely 
the absolute confidence which alone made Innocent happy. The 
doubt disturbed her — she could not have told why. It was only 
when she knew that she was entirely in possession of the sympathy 
of her surroundings, a knowledge which she attained by no intellec- 
tual process, but by something in the air, that Innocent lost her 
look of woe. Even the prison, the terrible loneliness of the night 
which she had to look forward to ; the shock of this dreadful event 
which had taken place in her life did not prevent her smile from 
regaining much of its simple sweetness when her aunt talked to her 
alone, prattled to her — Heaven help them ! — of subjects much 
unlike those which one would expect to be discussed in a prison 
cell, of every gentle folly that occurred to her, and trifles far enough 
from her aching heart. 

Mr. Ryder and Mr. Pennefather remained in Sterrington that 
night, and there was a long and solenm consultation held after 
the prison was closed to Innocent's relations in the little sitting- 
room opposite the jail where the Eastwoods were living. The 
Spring Assizes were approaching very closely, and Innocenfs 
anxious defenders were divided upon one important sufctject — 
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whether to seek for delay and gain time to collect all the evidence 
they could in her favour, including that of the doctor's, who had 
left Sterbome after Amanda's death, and who was naturally a most 
important witness, or whether to allow the case to come on at the 
Assizes which was to be held in less than three weeks, and for 
which the quiet country town of Sterrington was already preparing 
with unusual flutter of anticipation, for an exciting and interesting 
trial, a very romance in real life, which would draw the eyes of the 
world upon it, was no common occurrence. Both the lawyers were 
anxious for delay, but the family more immediately concerned were 
equally anxious that the trial might be got over as speedily as 
possible ; partly, perhaps, because it was impossible for them to 
believe in any but a favourable issue as soon as the case was fully 
gone into, and partly from the more serious and substantial reason 
that all felt the impossibility of Innocent bearing up against a 
lengthened interval of loneliness and suspense. " The child will 
die," Mrs. Eastwood said. Sir Alexis did not explain his fears, but 
they were of a still more miserable kind. Whether she lived or 
died, she would probably, he believed, have fallen into a blank 
' idiocy even before these three terrible weeks were over, and if the 
(three weeks were lengthened into three months, there could be no 
hope for her whatever. " The trial must come on as soon as 
possible," he said, with an obstinacy which his confidential adviser, 
Mr. Pennefather, who flattered himself that he knew Sir Alexis to 
the very depths of his soul, could not understand, and no argument 
could move him from his position. Altogether, the lawyers, I fear, 
were not satisfied with the unhappy "relations." It is true that 
relations are apt to be either over-confident or over-frightened, and 
to insist illogically upon the innocence of the accused, when the 
thing to be done is to prove that innocence — a very different matter 
from believing in it. But their obstinacy on the point of the trial, 
their indifference to the necessity of the doctor's presence, and the 
irrelevant interruptions made by the ladies, at last provoked Mr. 
Ryder, who was not famed for his temper. " These matters ought 
to be left entirely in our hands," he said peremptorily. "The 
doctor, so far as I can see at present, is the only witness on whom 
we could depend." 

" But when I tell you," cried Mrs. Eastwood, " that I was there — 
that no one thought of such a thing — that it was a mere delu- 
sion " 

"What was a mere delusion?" said the lawyer sharply. "Did 
Lady Longueville give the draught or not ? Is she under a delusion 
as to the actual opiate, or simply as to having killed the patient ? 
If it is certain that she gave the draught, then the medical evidence 
is all important. We must discriminate between these two points. 
Is there any proof, except her confession that she gave the draught 
ataU?*' 
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Mrs. Eastwood looked up quickly^ with a hard, sudden drawing 
of her breath. She looked round the men, who were none of 
them in her confidence, and a sudden sense of fright sealed her 
lips. " They have no proof that I know of,'* she answered, faltering, 
and, taking courage, bore the steady look which Mr. Ryder gave 
her without shrinking. As for Alexis, his mind was absorbed in 
his own gloomy thoughts, and he paid no attention to this little 
episode. Vane, for his part, had not heard of the trial. Mrs. 
Eastwood withdrew soon after, trembling from head to foot, and 
went to the little room, in which Nelly was sitting, gazing up at 
poor Innocent's high window with tender superstition, and threw 
herself upon her child's shoulder, sobbing and sick with misery. 
Frederick had taken the phial out of her desk, and had thrown it 
into the fire at the first rumour of doubt about Amanda's death. 
She had suffered him to do it, she could not tell why, and now how 
was she to explain 1 What was she to do ? To say that he had 
done it would be to involve him, already, unhappily, too much 
involved, for whose sake it would be the effort of the prosecution to 
prove the deed had been done. And it was easier to be silent 
about it altogether than to tell how so fatal a mistake had been made. 
The more Mrs. Eastwood thought of it, the more she felt how 
serious a mistake it was ; and if she could have said truly that she 
herself had done it, I think she would have gone back at once and 
told her story. But to say that Frederick had interfered, that he 
had destroyed the only tangible proof of poor Innocent's wild tale 
— he whom everybody thought badly of already, who was supposed 
the cause of all ; who to every vulgar imagination, even to his 
own, supplied the motive necessary to make Innocent's guilt pos- 
sible, — ^how could she mention his name ? how involve him doubly, 
making him, as it were, an accomplice ? With dismal confidence 
in chance, she said to herself that no one knew anything about the 
phial ; that it would not be thought of unless she herself mentioned 
it. But after this she shrank from discussion of the subject. 
She avoided any encounter with the lawyers. She was to be, poor 
soul, one of the principal witnesses, and many a miserable, anxious 
prayer did the poor woman make that God would direct the minds 
of her questioners away from this one point upon which she had 
gone astray. It seemed easier to her to trust to a miracle for 
deliverance than to confess the truth. 

During the interval which followed it would be impossible to 
describe the alternations of hope and of misery which swept over 
the unhappy family, who kept together in their little lodging 
opposite the prison. They were allowed to be with poor Innocent 
during the greater portion of the day, and then the ladies put on 
a semblance of ease, and even gaiety, which was far from real. 
But in the dreary evenings they were apart from her — and the 
evenings of March are still long — the vicissitudes of feeling to 
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which they were subject were like the changes of a fever. Some- 
times it seemed so impossible to them that any one could for a 
moment believe so incredible an accusation; and again all the 
horrible accumulatidn of proof would gather round their souls. The 
love of the poor girl for her cousin — ^love which they had themselves 
believed, and of which they but dimly now had come to recognize 
the real character; her dislike, openly professed, for Amanda; 
her strange vigil by .^nanda's side, brought about in so simply 
accidental a way, yet which might be made to bear the aspect of a 
deliberate plot ; her sudden and unaccountable flight ; her con- 
fession. When they recollected all these things, horror would come 
over them, dismay, and almost despair. 

These and a great many other particulars were in all the papers, 
reported and dwelt upon with all the avidity natural when the public 
mind has a story so interesting presented to it — 2l romance in real 
life. There had been the usual horrible preliminaries, into which it 
is not necessary for me to enter, before the warrant was produced 
* for Innocent's arrest. Poor Amanda's last repose had been dis- 
turbed to furnish evidence, though, owing to the lapse of time, 
with little or no result ; but the circumstantial evidence had seemed 
so strong to the magistrates before whom Innocent was first 
examined as to warrant her immediate committal. All that the 
public knew in her favour was mere supposition and hearsay, while 
the facts on the other side were very apparent. One dismal feature 
in the case, however, which appalled all who heard of it, was that 
while all Innocent's friends were called for the prosecution, it was 
by some cursed spite of fate only her enemies, with one exception, 
who could be called for her defence. Frederick was the only wit- 
ness capable of saying anything about Amanda's death who would 
not be the personal enemy of the unhappy girl, and every one was 
aware under what difficulties, and with what prejudices against him, 
the man whom the public supposed the cause of the whole would 
appear before a British jury. In such cases women have the best 
of it. A woman who has been the cause of a deadly struggle 
between two men is not discredited, but rather gains a fictitious 
interest by it But a man for whom two women have appeared to 
contend Dears always a miserable aspect. Men despise him, and 
women hate him ; his evidence in favour of a culprit is worth nothing, 
for he is supposed bound in honour to perjure himself, if necessary, 
to shield the creature who has risked her life for him. The public, 
as was natural, regarded Frederick with scorn and disgust And 
yet, with the exception of Frederick, only Innocent's enemies, the 
father, the nurse, the women servants, all committed to proceed 
against her, could be called for her defence — a thought wluch 
might well have appalled the stoutest heart. 

Jenny Eastwood had started at once in search of the doctor, whose 
evidence it was believed was of so much importance, and who had 
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gone, not to the Colonies, as Frederick said, but to Transylvania, 
and other remote parts of Europe, with a scientific expedition. It 
was hoped that he might be brought back in time for the trial. 
And the anxious days went on — ^terrible days, but so full of eager 
consultation, of anxious reviewing of every circumstance, of the 
efforts made by all to keep each other up, and to support the poor 
girl herself, whose mind certainly seemed to weaken under the 
effects of her confinement, that they fled as if on wings. The 
unhappy family living at the prison gates, going to and fro con- 
stantly, identifying themselves with the poor young prisoner, yet 
probably destined to prove her guilt, became the object of much public 
compassion. The newspapers enlarged greatly on the attractive 
theme, and some graphic and eloquent journals went out of their 
way to paint this striking picture of family devotion and suffering. 
But there were some facts which even the Semaphore itself was not 
aware of, which deepened every stroke of pain. Batty pursued the 
prosecution like a fiend, calling, as I have said. Innocent's dearest 
friends to convict her, to prove her foolish love, her wild expressions 
of dislike, her distracted avowal of guilt ; and the case, thus compli- 
cated and embittered, would naturally fall to be tried by the 
youngest judge on the bench, the well-known and justly-celebrated 
Mr. Justice Molyneux. Could there be any bitterer drop in that 
cup of tears ? 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE TRIAL, 

The trial of Lady Longueville for the wilful murder of Amanda 
Eastwood came on about the 2nd of April, after some unimportant 
business had been got over. The trial was one which was not 
only interesting in itself, but doubly attractive to the district in 
which the Eastwoods had their ancestral home, and where Miss 
Vane had set up so remarkable an establishment. Sterborne, like 
every other place, had very strong opinions about the semi-con- 
ventual life of the community which had possession of the High 
Lodge. Some wished the sisters and their strange lady abbess 
well, thinking that, whether wisely or not, they were women really 
attempting a great piece of work while so many of us content our- 
selves with saying that work ought to be done. But a great many 
were virulent against Miss Vane, especially among the lower classes, 
and these felt Aemselves almost flattered in their amour propre by 
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the discovery that a niece or a relative of the mistress of the High 
Lodge was to be tried for her life. Many of them thought it served 
her right, many more that it was the natural result of nunneries, 
and that, on the whole, it was rather a good thing that light should 
thus be thrown on the doings habitual to them. Of others, and 
better-informed people, many were curious on behalf of the East- 
woods, and some on behalf of the Vanes. Sterrington, the county 
town, was sufficiently near Sterborne to be affected by the strong 
feeling on the question which naturally existed there : and the 
county itself attended the Assizes almost in a body, half-glad and 
half-sorry that Innocent had never belonged to its " set." Batty's 
daughter, too, was very well known in the district, her beauty, her 
violent temper, and the match she had made having each and all of 
them attracted public attention to her. Thus the ordinary attrac- 
tions of a trial in which the romantic element was involved, and 
dark stories of love and mystery promised to be unfolded, were 
enhanced by everything that local interest could add to it. The 
court was thronged. There was as distinguished an audience as if 
the Queen herself had come to Sterrington, or as if Titiens or Patti 
had been about to sing ; and the anxiety to get places was more eager 
than it would have been on either of these occasions, for it was a 
real tragedy, at which all the good people intended to assist, and 
which thrilled them with the liveliest emotions of sympathy, horror, 
and fear. 

Thus the court was crowded from an early hour in the morning 
when people went to take their places as for a spectacle ; every 
seat was filled, almost from the floor to the roof, the Town Hall 
was one throng and sea of faces, and it was with difficulty that the 
judge himself made his way to the bench. Within the last week it 
had been expected that Mr. Justice Waterhouse, Molyneux's col- 
league, would try the case ; but the day before Sir Edward Water- 
house took ill, and there was no escape for the other, whose usually 
good-humoured countenance looked gloomy enough on this particu- 
lar occasion. When Innocent appeared, who was the chief object 
of the popular curiosity, there was that thrill through the place 
which testified to the tension of excited nerves and highly-strained 
feelings. She came in very quietly, with a wondering, scared look 
in her eyes, but no other sentiment. She was not abashed, nor 
afraid to meet the gaze of so many. Why should she shrink from 
their gaze ? Innocent had been by many supposed to be shy, but 
she had never really been shy — she had not enough imagination for 
that painful feeling. Therefore she was not abashed nor shame- 
faced, though a faint additional colour came upon her colourless 
face. Her eyes had a look of fright because she did not know what 
was going to happen to her, but of the scene she saw, or the people 
who looked at her, Innocent was not afraid. She was in the same 
dress of clinging white cashmere which she had worn on the day 
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when she was arrested, and had the little gray-blue cloak upon her 
shoulders. A very light little bonnet, more like a white veil 
arranged about her head, and throwing up her pathetic face against 
its white background — ^a bonnet which had been made by a fanciful 
milliner to suit the strange beauty of the poor young bride — ^was on 
her head. There had l^en many consultations about this dress. 
Mrs. Eastwood had desired that her niece should wear black, 
as being less subject '' to be remarked ;" but Innocent had been 
unusually obstinate. She had carried her point, and accordingly 
made her appearance in a costume which was quite bridelike, and 
certain " to be remarked." Nelly sat near the bar, as close to it as 
she could be permitted to place herself, so that Innocent might see 
her, and feel the support of a friend at hand if her heart failed her. 
Sir Alexis was on the other side. She was surrounded at least by 
those who loved her best, and perhaps no young woman ever stood 
in such a terrible position who was less deeply impressed by it. 
She believed herself to be guilty, but her mind was not weighed 
down by the sense of guilt. She had a vague consciousness that 
something terrible might be done to her, she scarcely knew what ; 
but she was not given to forecasting the future, and for the present 
moment perhaps Innocent was the least painfully excited of all the 
family. She could do nothing, she was in the hands of those 
people who surrounded her, billows of faces which indeed she did 
not know, but who looked on her, some with visible pity, some even 
with tears, few with an angry aspect When the jury came in to 
whom she had been told to look as the arbitrators of her fate, none 
of them appeared to Innocent to be angry; and from the presiding 
seat, where sat the man to whom everybody looked, and to whom 
the privilege of finding fault with everybody seemed allotted, there 
appeared to her a countenance she recognized, not awful, scarcely 
severe. And her husband and Nelly were close by her, to take 
care of, to speak for, to prevent her from being scolded. She knew 
vaguely that there was something worse than scolding to be appre- 
hended, but poor Innocent had never known anythmg worse, and 
therefore her fears were not lively on this point. To be sure she 
had already been imprisoned, which was worse than scolding ; but 
the effect the prison had upon her was much more that of highly 
disagreeable lodgings than anything worse. She did not like them, 
she longed to go home ; but still she had been brought there in 
preparation for this trial, and the very unpleasant room in which 
she had to live was one of the circumstances rather than any posi- 
tive infliction in itself. She came into the court with these subdued 
feelings, and looked round her wistfully with an appealing, pitiful 
look, m which, however, there was neither terror nor overwhelming 
shame. Nelly felt the shame a great deal more deeply, and so did 
Miss Vane, who was trying hard to accept and subdue it as a 
mortification of the flesh, but who kept murmuring to b&x^^ vo^ 
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her comer, "A Vane! one of our family!" with humiliation un- 
speakable. Innocent did not feel the humiliation. She was 
scared, but not abashed, and as she got used to the faces, her eyes 
grew more and more piteous, wistful, appealing. When would 
they make up their minds, all these strangers, and say to her what 
had to be said, and do to her what had to be done, and let her go 
home? 

Before I begin this part of my story, I have to confess to the 
gentle reader that I was not there, and that I am very little learned 
in the mode of conducting such tragical inquiries. Everybody 
knows how confused are the narratives which those who have taken 
part in such a scene give to the historian. Sometimes one infor- 
mant will lose all general sense of what was going on in a mere 
detail, or another burst forth into laments of mournful shame over a 
foolish answer he or she has given, instead of making the unfortu* 
nate narrator aware what that answer was. Under these disadvan- 
tages I have to set forth this scene, which is the most important in 
poor Innocent's history, and I trust the kind reader who knows 
better will forgive me when I go wrong. 

There was some difficulty to start with in getting Innocent to 
: utter the plea of "Not Guilty," a difficulty which had been fore- 
! seen, and which indeed could only be overcome by the exertions 
of all her friends, who had exacted a pledge from her that she 
should say the words, which were, they explained eagerly, a 
"matter of form," and profoundly true, at all events, so far as 
her intention went. All her immediate supporters drew a long 
breath when this danger was safely surmounted. It was, indeed, 
more than a relief, for the pathetic way in which she replied to 
the question, "What is your name?" by her ordinary, simple 
answer, " I am Innocent," went to the hearts of the multitude, 
and produced one of those altogether unreasoning but most 
powerful moments of popular sympathy which transcend all 
argument. A distinct pause had to be made to permit the gene- 
ral emotion to subside before the first formal evidence could be 
heard, and vain and foolish hopes of foolish acquittal by acclama- 
tion swelled the breast of Nelly, at least, who, poor girl, with 
old Alice alone to support, her mother being a witness, sat search- 
ing for sympathy with her anxious eyes through ^ the eager 
crowd. 

The first important witness called was Aunty, who came into the 
witness-box in her deep riiourning, subdued yet triumphant, feeling 
something of that fierce pleasure in having the life of another in her 
power, which seems to move humanity so strangely. She was by 
nature a kind soul. Under any other circumstances she would 
have cried over Innocent, and followed her fate with hysterical 
interest. But now she could not keep herself from feeling a certain 
elation — a certain satisfaction and superiority — at having the girl's 
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life, as it were, in her hands, and being able to crush the family who 
had been unfriendly to Amanda — the " other side." She came for- 
tified with a large white handkerchief and a large double smelling- 
bottle, ruby and gold, which had been one of Amanda's properties, 
picked up during the unhappy visit to Frederick's house. Aunty, 
otherwise Miss Johnson, proved all the particulars of the death in 
her 6xamination-in-chief. She related the unexpected arrival of 
Innocent — the sudden determination of Amanda to be attended by 
her husband's young cousin — and the preliminary scene in the 
afternoon, before dinner. The witness had no intention of saying 
anything untrue, but unconsciously she gave to her account of 
Innocent's behaviour in the sick-room an air of hostility and evil 
purpose. 

^' Mrs. Eastwood was in so little danger at this moment that you 
could feel it right to confide her to the charge of a young girl ?" 
said the counsel for the prosecution. 

" Bless you, she was in no danger at all ! " said Aunty. " She 
was as she had been often and often before." 

" And the young lady came, knowing she was ill, to help to nurse 
her?" 

" Mrs. Frederick didn't take it in that way ; she wanted no new 
nurses ; she made the young lady stay with her to keep her from 
Mr. Eastwood, as was a gentleman with taking ways. That is the 
truth, if I should die for it ! It was thought by his poor wife, and 
many more than her, as the prisoner was fonder of Mr. Frederick 
than ought to be between cousins " 

" I must appeal to the Court," said Mr. Serjeant Ryder, " that 
this is the introduction of an entirely new element not at all to the 
purpose." 

" If my learned brother will wait a little he will see that it is very 
much to the purpose," said the other. " I must really be allowed 
to examine my witnesses in my own way. I have no doubt he will 
aftenf^'ards make them as uncomfortable as possible in his cross- 
examination. — The deceased had^then,a strong reason for retaining 
the prisoner with her ? " 

" As strong as a woman can have," said Aunty. " She knew as 
her husband was no better than making love to his cousin. I have 
seen it myself over and over. She kept knocking all the time of 
dinner for them to come up. And then they went into the garden. 
My poor dear was angry. I don't know who wouldn't have been ; 
lying there ill, not able to move, and knowing as your husband was 
carrying on in the garden with a silly young girL" 

'*It must be acknowledged that the position was disagreeable. 
When the prisoner was finally summoned did she show symptoms 
of displeasure 1 Did she resist the call ? *' 

"She was not one as showed much of anjrthing," said the witness. 
*' She did something or said something as quieted poor 'Manda. I 
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was sent away for quietness, as I told you, sir ; and the prisoner 
got the book as I had been reading, and read her to sleep." 

Then there followed a description of the next two hours, to which 
the court listened with rapt attention. Aunty was not eloquent ; 
but she had a homely natural flow of words, and for this part at least 
of her story the veracity of an eye-witness. She described the 
silence which gradually fell over the room — how the patient dropped 
to sleep, not all at once, but after repeated dozes, as was her 
custom, during which time the reading went on ; how at last all 
was still — ^how she, half dozing too in the passage outside, went 
softly, and, looking in at the door, saw Innocent also asleep, or feign- 
ing sleep, with her head on her breast, the book lying on her knee, 
and the little table, with all its medicine bottles, illuminated by the 
lamp beside her. This silence lasted so far as she could iudge for 
about an hour and a half, when she was suddenly aroused by a loud 
outburst of voices from the sick room, " I was not frightened — ^not 
to say more frightened than usual," said Aunty. " She often did 
wake up like that, all in a flurry. I heard the prisoner's voice, so I 
know she was awake, and Mrs. Frederick a-crying and screaming 
for something. No, I wasn't frightened even then ; that was her 
way ; when she did not get what she wanted that very moment, she 
would scream and go into a passion. It was through never being 
crossed. The house was all still, everybody gone to bed but me ; 
I heard the Minster clock strike, and then I could hear her 
calling for her drops. I couldn't make out nothing else. Then 
I heard a moving about and a rustling, and then all at once, 
all in a moment, everything was still. I can't say as I took 
fright even then, for now and again the passion would go off like 
that all in a moment. I waited and waited, listening ; at first 
I thought as she had gone to sleep again. I said to myself. Now 
she's dropped off, she'll have a good sleep, and the worst of the 
night's over." 

** Did anything occur then to excite your suspicions ? " said the 
counsel, as the witness paused. 

"Oh, sir, nothing as I could put into words," cried Aunty. 
"There was a creepy sort of feeling, as went all over you, like as if 
it was a chill, cold and quiet, both at once. I felt it, but I didn't 
say nothing till Mary the cook came slipping down-stairs in a fright. 
Then I took fright as well, for she was always subject to fainting 
fits was poor 'Manda, and the doctor had warned us. I dashed 
into the room, and there was the poor darling lying back with her 
mouth open, and her big blue eyes wide and staring, and oh ! Ill 
never forget that night as long as I live." 

The witness hid her face in her handkerchief. The feeling was 
perfectly spontaneous and natural, and it affected the audience as 
natural feeling always does. 

" Compose yourself," said the counsel soothingly. " Take your 
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time ; no one wishes to hurry you. What was the demeanour of 
the prisoner during the sad event ?'' 

" I hadn't no time to think of her,** said Aunty, sobbing. She 
stood about, that's all I know, while Mary called up the other 
servants, and we tried cold water, and everything I could think of. 
I can't tell you either how long it was before I ran to my poor child, 
or how long it was before I saw that nothing was of any good. It 
felt like hours and hours. The prisoner stood about in the way of 
the maids, and never did nothing to help us. I think she asked 
me what was the matter, but I can't swear to it. The only thing I 
can swear to was as I saw her stealing quietly out of the room 
when nobody was looking. I thought, perhaps, she was going to 
call some one. I never thought as she intended to run away." 

" And that was the last you saw of her ? She did not wait to 
see Mr. Eastwood ? She did not make any explanation, or offer 
any help ? " 

" Not a thing, sir, not a word, as I'm a living woman. She went 
right off like a ghost. Mary, the cook, saw her a-standing at the 
door in the moonlight, and she says ^" 

" May I ask if Mary, the cook, is to appear as a witness ?" asked 
Mr. Ryder. 

" Certainly, a most important witness. We will, therefore, wait 
for Mary's own appearance to hear what she said. — In the mean- 
time, I suppose, you perceived the opiate had been administered?" 

"That wasn't till some time after," said Aunty, with a little 
confusion. " There was the glass on the bed as had rolled put 
of her poor dear hand, and a drop or two of black stuff on the 
coverlet." 

" Was the opiate black ?" 

" Not as it ought to have been given," said Aunty ; "many and 
many's the time I give it, so I ought to know. It didn't ought to 
have coloured the water ^ 

" You did not attach so much importance to these circumstances 
at the time — ^for what reason ? The deceased, you have informed 
us, was not dangerously ilLf*" 

"It was along of them fainting fits," said Aunty. " She was 
subject to them — ^the doctors had always warned us as she might go 
off in one any day, if we didn't take care. We had to be very 
careful not to cross her. As long as she was at home she was never 
crossed; but when a lady's married it's different I had been 
frightened for the faintings so long that I never thought of nothing 
else — that's the truth. If I'd had my wits about me, I'd have seen 
in a minute ; but being as it was, with all them warnings against 
the faints, and knowing as she bad been crossed badly, and in a 

temper just before ^the other was never put into my head in a 

moment like ; though it would have been, if I'd had my wits about 
me/' she concluded, in a tone of defiance, facing the eager listeners 
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round her. The wary prosecution perceived coming danger, and 
dismissed her with soothing compliments. 

"You have given your evidence with great distinctness; that 
will do, Miss Johnson. For the present I will not trouble you any 
more." 

Mr. Serjeant Ryder was peremptory in ordinary life, but he could 
be very suave and sweet to a witness. He began his cross-examina- 
tion with the same compliments. 

" You have given your evidence with so much distinctness," he 
said, ** and discharged your onerous duty so well, that I am sure 
there are a few further particulars with which you can favour us. — 
May I ask, for instance, how your suspicions were first directed 
against the accused ?" 

This was an embarrassing question, with which the witness was 
scarcely prepared to cope ; but she got through it by a vigorous 
exercise of mother wit, and told, not ineffectively, how Jane's story 
cleared up to her many difficulties which had dwelt in her mind in 
respect to Amanda's death, and how she felt at once that a flood of 
light had been poured upon that event which, ever since it hap- 
pened, she had been brooding over, feeling that there was some- 
thing inexplainable in it 

" I saw it all as clear as daylight," she said ; and as here again 
the feeling was natural, she carried the audience with her, as every 
practised eye could see. 

" Still you felt no necessity at the time for any other explanation 
except the fainting fits to which the deceased was liable. How long 
had she been subject to these fainting fits ?" 

" From a child," said Aunty. " When she was a baby she had 
to have everjrthing she wanted, or she'd have cried herself into fits. 
So every doctor told us ; it was not her fault, poor dear. It was 
something as affected her heart. She could not put up with things 
as other folks have got to put up with. She had very fine feelings, 
had poor Amanda," the witness said, once more hiding her face in 
her handkerchief. The feeling, however, was fictitious here, and 
consequently did not tell. 

"But it IS sometimes highly inconvenient to have very fine 
feelings," said Serjeant Ryder. "You have said that she did not 
approve of the friendship between her husband and his cousin. 
Was this the chief cause of the excitement which brought on those 
fainting fits ? -" 

"Oh, bless you, sir, anything would do," cried the witness 
incautiously. " I have seen her fly out at myself for opening the 
door too quick or too slow, or for putting a thing down on a table 
or for pinning my collar wrong. It didn't matter what it was !" 

Here Aunty discovered her mistake, and added falteringly, — 

" I mean since she was married. When a lady is married she is in 
the way of being put out, more than a young girl at home in her 
father's house ^' 
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" How is that, now, — tell me, — I should like some information on 
that subject," said the bland lawyer. " Is it because a lady who is 
married gets so much more of her own way ? or less ?" 

" Lord, sir, what a question, — less of course. She was never put 
out, nor allowed to be put out when she was at home with us ; but 
when a girl goes into the world, and has to be troubled with servants, 
and bills, and all that, — not to say with a husband as would be 
enough to try a saint " 

(Episodes of this kind are amusing and exhilarating, I suppose, 
to both the witnesses and the counsel, as well as to the audience, 
whose feelings are thus preserved from undue tension, — ^but they are 
somewhat hard upon the persons principally concerned, — Innocent's 
friends looked on with blank and rigid faces at this encounter of 
wits.) 

" Are we to understand, then, that the deceased was cruelly tried 
by her husband ?" 

"I don't know what you mean by cruelly tried» — ^between 
cruelty as you can go to law for, and the way a man ought to 
behave as is fond of his wife, there's a deal of difference," said 
the witness, feeling that she had the best of it. " All I have got 
to say against him is, that he was aggravating in his ways, — ^most 
gentlemen is." 

At this there was a laugh, — notwithstanding the pale, piteous 
face of Innocent at the bar — notwithstanding the tremendous issues 
involved to a creature so young and so simple — an<f notwithstand- 
ing all the blank faces, almost awful in their indignation, of her 
friends, the court and the jury relieved their feelings by momentary 
laughter. Mr. Justice Molyneux kindly allowed his features to 
relax ; even in the midst of a tragedy it is well to have a little 
buffoonery to lighten the strain. The cross-examination went on, 
and Serjeant Ryder elicited many details of the life of Frederick 
and Amanda, which proved conclusively that no suppositious Rosa- 
mond was necessary to awaken her jealousy, and that indeed 
jealousy itself, or any such intense feeling, was not needed to rouse 
the excitement which was followed by those dangerous faints. A 
large proportion of the audience present had some knowledge 
beforehand of Amanda Batty's temper, so that the revelation was 
very complete; and it was a highly-interesting revelation, and 
gratified the curious. Every popular assembly is greedy of such 
details of those exceptional human lives which are separated by 
misfortune or crime from the decorum of ordinary privacy, and 
delivered over to the gaze of the world. But though it was thus 
interesting as a revelation, it did not advance the cause of the 
prisoner at the bar, whose conduct in that mysterious moment 
when she was with the sick woman was neither explained nor 
a£fected by any of the details of Amanda's previous life. Much 
less interesting to the general mind were Serjeant Ryder's attempts 
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to elicit distinct information from the witness as to the time which 
had elapsed between Amanda's last outburst of passion and the 
moment wheii Aunty rushed into the room — " It felt like hours," 
she said, and she thought, but could not swear, that the hour which 
she heard strike while Amanda was talking must have been eleven ; 
or perhaps the chimes for the half-hour after ten. This discussion, 
however, wearied the public which had been allowed to taste more 
exciting fare. 

After Miss Johnson's examination terminated, the maids were 
called to confirm her evidence, one of whom gave a picturesque 
account of the sudden appearance of Innocent at the open door in 
a flood of moonlight, while she was looking out for the doctor. 
She was herself standing in the deep shadow on the other side, 
looking down the lane by which the doctor must come. She 
described her own fright and wonder as the noiseless figure paused, 
looked round, and then glided along through the moonlight, until 
the next bank of shadow swallowed it up. She thought it was a 
ghost, and could not scream for very terror ; and it was not until 
she knew that the young lady had disappeared that she identified 
the noiseless, gliding figure. The maids both thought Innocent's 
disappearance thus very odd, but they both confessed that they had 
given no importance to it at the time. Nor were either of these 
witnesses clear about the time. One was of opinion with Aunty 
that it was eleven o'clock which struck ; while the other, who had 
not heard the clock, concluded the hour to be later. These were 
the chief witnesses to the event itself, for neither Batty nor Frede- 
rick were called. The former had held himself ready up to the last 
moment, but his vindictive impulse was so visible and so tremen- 
dous that the gentleman who held his brief had almost thrown it up 
after an interview with him, and had insisted upon excluding him 
from the witness-box. 

Mrs. Eastwood was then called. This poor lady had been 
more unhappy than I can tell ever since she was aware that her 
testimony would be called for against poor Innocent. What shall 
I say ?'' she had asked, with clasped hands and streaming eyes, of 
Innocent's counsel, from whom first she learned the real gravity of 
her position. 

" Tell the truth, ma'am," that functionary had said sharply ; for 
he was prepossessed against the aunt, who had, he thought, en- 
deavoured to keep Innocent from speaking freely, and who had, no 
doubt, forced the poor girl into a marriage which destroyed what 
little mind she had. Poor Mrs. Eastwood tried to dry her tears 
and smother her indignation. And now the dreadful moment had 
come when she must tell that truth in all its naked bareness, without 
the explanations which she knew changed its character so completely. 
Her appearance was for the public at least the most exciting event 
of the day. 
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"You remember the morning of the 21st of October?'* said the 
counsel for the prosecution. 

" Oh, indeed, alas ! I do," said the poor woman, the tears coming 
to her eyes. This injudicious warmth of assent was indicated to 
her as something wrong by the sharp cough of Mr. Serjeant Ryder, 
who, however, did not look at her ; but Sir Alexis did, and Nelly, 
who clasped her hands and fixed an entreating glance on her 
mother, full of unutterable things. These warnings did, I think, 
less good than harm, for they confused the unfortunate witness 
beyond description. 

" Something remarkable, then, happened on that morning ? The 
prisoner was absent from home, so far as I understand, on the day 
before ?" 

" She was on a visit at her cousin's, near Sterbome," said Mrs. 
Eastwood, " or at least so I thought." 

" I see from the depositions,*' continued the counsel, ** that the 
prisoner arrived suddenly at your house on the morning of the 21st. 
Will you be good enough to inform the court of the circumstances 
attending her return home ?" 

Mrs. Eastwood paused ; she gave an anxious look round, to 
her daughter, to Sir Alexis, finally to the familiar countenance of 
the judge, who seemed to look at her with that twinkle in his eye 
of incipient sarcasm and amusement which she had encountered 
before. She met, too, from a distant comer the frowning, peremptory 
look of Frederick, who, being far off, raised a finger to her in warning 
— warning of what ? She drew a long breath of reluctance and fear. 

"I hope I need not tell a lady of your education," said the 
counsel peremptorily, "that hesitation can only harm the un- 
fortunate prisoner. No prevarication will help her. Everybody 
must feel for your very painful position ; but you are pledged, I 
must remind you, to conceal nothing, to inform the court of the 
truth. The prisoner came home suddenly on the morning of 
Sunday, the 21st of October. You did not expect her, believing 
her to be safe with her relation ?" 

"I did not expect her," said Mrs. Eastwood, faltering; "she 
was to have stayed for some weeks ; still, as she was a little 
peculiar in her ways of acting, and very fond of home, and 
frightened of strangers, I should not have been surprised, at any 
time " 

"You were surprised, however, on this particular morning? 
Come, madam, the court is waiting. I understand you were not 
up when the prisoner burst suddenly into your room ?" 

" She did not burst into my room at all," said Mrs. Eastwood 
with indignation. " When I opened my eyes, roused by the sound 
of the door opening, I saw her by my side." 

" This was at a very early hour in the morning, before the other 
members of the household were up ?" 
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"It was about seven o'clock. The housemaid had let my 
poor child in as soon as she went down-stairs. She came to me, 
naturally — ^ 

" Ana when you woke under these unusual circumstances, and 
saw her by your bedside, what did the prisoner say ?** 

Again Mrs. Eastwood paused. She threw once more a be- 
wildered look round the court. Then recovering herself, she 
turned with the dignity of sorrow to the judge himself. *'My 
lord/' she said firmly, " I don*t know what to do. The words 
I have to repeat will shock and startle every one who hears 
them ; they will convey a false impression-^— they will create a 
prejudice " 

" The witness has no power of choice in the matter,** said the 
judge. " It is for the jury to decide what is true and what is false. 
The facts are what we must exact from you." 

Mrs. Eastwood grew very pale, so pale that all the women in the 
court believed she was going to faint, and the greater part of them 
grew sick with sympathy. " Then," she said, in a very low voice, 
which, however, was heard everywhere, so great was the silence, 
" if I must tell it, this was what she said : * I have killed Frederick's 
wife.'" 

A long-drawn, sobbing breath of spent excitement, so universal 
as to reach to a subdued but distinct sound, came from the crowd. 
The witness stood for a moment leaning upon the front of the box, 
seeing nothing but a mist of white faces — her brain whirling, her 
mind confused, with the shock. It did not occur to her — ^how 
should it ? — ^that her reluctance, her paleness, her misery, were all 
so many additions to the force of her testimony. What more 
terrible witness could have appeared against Innocent than one out 
of whom this terrible testimony had to be dragged as from the 
bottom of her heart ? 

Some few moments elapsed before she knew very well what she 
was saying after this. She replied mechanically to the questions 
put to her, but she did not wake up to a full sehse of what she was 
doing till she found herself narrating her visit to Sterborne on the 
next day. Then as she recovered her senses gradually, and began 
to discriminate once more out of the sea of faces those which inte- 
rested herself most deeply, she awoke to the importance of all she 
was saying. She threw herself into this easier narrative. She 
remembered everything — her confusion and bewilderment passed 
away. It is so much easier to recollect, to explain, to record fully, 
events which are not against you, which are rather in your favour ! 
Her account of all she saw and heard was so clear that it did much 
to neutralize the damning effect of her former testimony. Yet what 
could neutralize such a confession — "I have killed Frederick's 
wife" ? Why should the girl say such a thing, was asked on every 
side, if it was not true ? 
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Jane, the housemaid — ^the cause of the trial — the traitor who had 
betrayed Innocent, came next to corroborate Mrs. Eastwood's testi- 
mony ; but with so very different an intention ! and Jane produced 
a little reaction in Innocent's favour by her evident desire to 
exaggerate, and anxiety to improve upon her former evidence. 
The lawyers fought over her for some time, and Mr. Serjeant Ryder 
managed to elicit several facts very detrimental to Jane's private 
character, although noways affecting her story, lor when she was 
done that story remained plain enouj.'h. 

" I have killed Frederick's wife ! " These words were simple 
enough to remain in any one's memory, and terrible enough to 
require no aggravation. ** She was a-kneeling by the bedside," said 
Jane, " holding her aunt by the arm. Neither on 'em saw me. She 
had something clasped tight in her liand " 

" Something in her hand ? What was that ?" the counsel for the 
prosecution demanded eagerly. 

" I don't know what it was,'* said Jane. " No, I didn't name it 
before. I didn't think as it could be of any importance. 1 saw as 
she had her hand clasped tight when I let her in ; but I couldn't see 
what it was—" 

Mrs. Eastwood wafs recalled, and desired to explain this previously 
unnoted circumstance. She came back into the witness-box very 
pale, knowing by instinct what was coming. And bit by bit the 
damning parts were dragged from her. Faltering and pale, and 
reluctant, she described the. little phial which Innocent herself had 
held out to her, to prove her wild story, and admitted that she had 
put it away, feeling it to be of importance. Afterwards, when her 
drawers were put in order, some one, ** by accident," had thrown it 
away. It had been done against her will. SJ^e had been much 
distressed — but it was by accident. To this story she clung with a 
kind of blank despair. All that she knew when she tottered out of 
the box was that she had not committed Frederick, or involved him 
in the matter. But it would be impossible to exaggerate the fatal 
effect of this confused and faltering story. For the first time the 
audience and the jury began to believe in Innocent's guilt 

There was a momentary instinctive pause after this momentous 
piece of evidence, and then the doctors were called who had exa- 
mined poor Amanda's remains. Into the terrible details of such 
an examination I need not enter. They had been able to add 
nothing to the elucidation of the mystery ; time had extinguished 
all trace of the poison, if poison there was. The only medical 
witness whose evidence was of any importance was young Mr. 
Sweteson, of Sterborne, who had been the assistant partner of the 
doctor whom Jenny Eastwood was now pursuing across Europe 
— and had once or twice visited Mrs. Frederick Eastwood. He 
was aware that she had suffered from a disease of the heart, which 
gave his former principal much anxiety. For his own part, the 
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young man said, with the confidence of youth, he had not shared 
that alarm. This young doctor had no prejudice against Innocent; 
he was, on the contrary, touched by her pathetic history. But he 
was on " the other side." Though the witnesses at such a trial are 
called in the interest of truth only, and though humanity, justice, 
and natural feeling all urge upon them the necessity of bearing their 
testimony without bias, it is, I think, certain that every man sum- 
moned for the prosecution has a natural tendency to make the 
worst, and every man summoned for the defence a disposition to 
make the best, of the case. The present witness yielded quite 
unconsciously to this natural impulse. He did not agree, he said 
(not informing the court how small were his opportunities of form- 
ing an opinion), with his former colleague. He believed Mrs. 
Frederick Eastwood's complaint to be chiefly fanciful — ^the vapours 
of a foolish and high-tempered woman^-dangerouS enough to the 
comfort of her family, if you liked, but not dangerous to her, unless 
indeed she had broken a blood-vessel in one of her fits of passion, 
he added, somewhat contemptuously, or done herself bodily harm 
in some other way. Serjeant Ryder examined this witness closely 
as to the time necessary for the operation of an overdose of opium, 
a question in which the court in general did not show itself greatly 
interested. The day had been warm, the court was very fiill, the 
interest of the great audience waned as the drowsy afternoon 
drooped towards evening ; and it became apparent that no decision 
could be arrived at. The cross-examination of the doctor delayed 
the proceedings in a way which the audience thought tiresome, and 
which puzzled the honest jury, who did not see what was meant by 
it. The same feeling of weariness which had come upon the 
audience in general, and which was evinced by all those restless 
movements, coughs, and flutterings of going and coming, which 
prove to every public speaker when interest begins to fail, had come, 
I suppose, upon Innocent too, though she had not followed the 
proceedings with any intellectual attention to speak of. She was 
roused, however — I cannot tell how — ^by all that had occurred. 
What Aunty had said of her, and what the maids had said of her, 
had penetrated vaguely, taking some time to do so, into her torpid 
brain. And quite suddenly, while the young doctor and the counsel 
for the defence were still carrying on their duel on the scientific 
question, the whole assembly was suddenly thrilled, electrified, 
galvanized back again into interest. The people behind stood up, 
those in front bent forward, the official persons roused themselves 
in a sudden flutter, the usher of the court rushed to the rescue, the 
counsel started to their feet in dismay, the very judge on the bench 
began to telegraph wildly. The cause of this commotion was that 
Innocent herself had spoken. She was called to on all hands, as if 
the soft girlish voice could revolutionize the state. " Silence ! " 
" Prisoner at the bar, you cannot be allowed to speak." " You must 
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be silent, Lady Longueville." " Innocent, hush ! hush ! you must 
not speak !" — all these addresses were made to her loud and low, 
in every accent of authority, persuasion, and tenderness. • Innocent 
took no notice. She went on — her clear, youthful voice sounding 
through theirs as the song of a bird sounds through the clang of 
an explosion. She paid no attention to the looks any more than the 
words addressed to her. Simple as she was, I suppose the thrill of 
sudden interest about her — the immediate turning of every eye upon 
her — stimulated and encouraged her mind. She put out her hand 
and gently pushed away the woman from the prison who attended 
her, and whose zeal to stop her was vehement. She said what she 
had to say through all the cries and remonstrances addressed to 
her. Whosoever does so singly and steadily is sure, I suppose, of 
a hearing at the end. 

" You have asked them things they do not know,'* she said ; " why 
do not you ask me? I know more. It was I that was with her. I 
will tell you if you will listen to me. Please tell them to be still, 
please! for what I want is to save you trouble. No, please go 
away ! I will go with you when I have told them. (This was to 
the prison matron, who had again clutched at her.) It is quite 
true, except that I never wanted to be with her, to be in the room 
at ail. When I went up to her without Frederick she was very 
angry and scolded. I said to her, * Do not be angry, it does not 
hurt any one so much as you. They say it will kill you, if you. do 
not stop ; and it cannot kill any one else.' Then she was quiet, and 
I read to her ; and then she fell asleep, and I suppose I fell asleep 
too. Mr. Molyneux, will you tell them to be quiet, please ! I woke 
when she shook me, holding my arm. I tried to drop the drops for 
her, as she told me. I tried twice, and emptied it out, for I could 
not. Then I went again close to the bed to try if I could do it 
— (Oh, silence, please ! silence, as you say.) She caught hold of 
my arm again. She shook me. Almost all the bottle went into 
the glass. She took it out of my hand and drank it. That is how 
it was. Yes, I will be silent now, if you wish it. I will go away if 
you wish it. That is how it was." 

The cries all died into silence as Innocent's voice ended. Her 
unlawful interposition had woke the hubbub, and it ceased when 
she ceased. Not half the audience could possibly have heard, but 
that half was in wild excitement, while the rest, who had not, 
struggled with equally wild determination to get better places, 
or to ask from those who had heard it what she had said. An 
indescribable scene of confusion followed. The afternoon air was 
stifling and heavy, the long day was at an end, a thunder-cloud had 
come over the sun, which was near its setting, and darkened one 
side of the court-house, while the light came in pale and weird on 
the other, pouring in a gleam of illumination from the pallid sky 
out of which the storm was about to break. This gleam fell full 
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upon Innocent's pale face, still tremulous with the excitement — ^if 
excitement it could be called — of her self-revelation, and upon that 
of Nelly, who stood up unawares in her agitation near her, and 
whose hkeness to her cousin — invisible in happier moments — came 
out now with the most curious force. After that one amazed, 
affrighted pause, which was not unlike the pause before the storm 
outside, renewed cries of " Silence !" and '* Clear the court !" were 
heard. The whole scene was like the brewing of a popular tumult. 

" Remove the prisoner, — the court will adjourn till to-morrow," 
said the powerful voice of the judge, and the papers added that he 
made an indignant remonstrance as to the failure of the officials in 
keeping order, and the extraordinary breach of decorum which they 
had just witnessed. But if such remarks were made, no one heard 
them. The court broke up. Mr. Justice Molyneux, with a solemn 
face, went to his solemn lodging, devoting Innocent in his heart to 
all die infernal gods, aiid groaning over the unhappy destiny which 
had brought her case into his hands, while the streets about 
suddenly filled with a buzzing crowd, all the inns swarming with 
groups eager for the discussion of the case — and their dinner. 
Torrents of rain, pouring down out of the black skies, soon swept 
from the streets all the eager clusters of people who discussed out 
of doors the one only subject of the day. Carriages stood under 
shelter through the storm, or lingered in the courtyards of the 
hotels in the High Street, till the worst of the thunder was over ; 
but, going or coming on the ways, there was nothing talked of, nor 
thought of, but Innocent. Was she innocent } — was she guilty ? 
Was it accident, a mistake, the misadventure of a frightened child ; 
or was it the crime of a wildly passionate woman, to secure to her- 
self the man she loved? In all Sterrington there was nothing 
talked of but the trial. The entire population fought over it, 
taking different sides, and waiting with an excitement which had 
something pleasurable in it for the morrow which should decide. 

How the Eastwoods and the Vanes waited for that morrow, 
crowding together in the little sitting-room opposite the prison, one 
or another of the women sitting constantly at the window, watching 
with eyes full of tears the other high window opposite, with messen- 
gers coming and going from the lawyers — from the railway and 
telegraph office, to see it there was any news from Jenny — I cannot 
venture to record. But to tell how Innocent spent the night is 
easy. She slept — such sleep as comes to the beloved of heaven — 
and wolqe in the morning with a smile upon her lips, thinking she 
was in the little church of the Spina and saying "Our Father** 
before she woke. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

THE SECOND DAY. 

Next day the To^vn Hall was more crowded than ever. The sleep 
of the town — I might say of the county also — ^had been uneasy and 
broken. The place was torn asunder by faction as it never before 
had been known to be. The Longuevillists were the strongest 
party ; the Battyists the most virulent. The one insisted upon poor 
Innocent's youth, beauty, strange fortunes, and pitiful, appesiling 
looks, which they said were enough to melt the heart of a stone. 
The other cried out indignantly that had she been a poor girl, and 
not Lady Longueville, all this pity would have been spared, that 
nobody would have cared what happened to her, that she would 
have been left to her fate. The first were ready to forgive her love 
for Frederick, which everybody on both sides took for granted, 
partly from the evidence, partly from those unspoken, unconscious 
currents of rumour which come on every wind ; and, indeed, many 
of Innocent's partisans held in their secret heart that it was quite 
possible she might have done it, but forgave her for the sake of her 
sweet face. Everybody accordingly rushed to the scene of action 
almost by daylight next morning. There were people who had 
been sitting there for hours before the judge made his appearance, 
to secure a seat. Miss Vane, who had gained a victory over her- 
self during the course of the previous day, who had accepted the 
mortification as for her good, and decided to her satisfaction that 
poor Innocent's terrible misfortune was "a judgment" on her own 
pride, took heart of grace to accompany Nelly to her place near 
the bar, thus declaring openly that she too " stood by" her cousin. 
Nelly, who had grown very pale and hollow-eyed, for whom this 
trial had involved more than appeared, whose eyes, when she could 
spare them from Innocent, cast furtive glances through the crowd, 
wondering if it was possible that any one who had ever said he 
loved her could keep away from her now, was very glad of Miss 
Vane's support. I doubt, however, whether Innocent was so much 
as conscious of it. She had fallen into a passive state, and stood 
at the bar with the early morning sunshine falling upon her girlish, 
pallid countenance, like an image of silent Patience, leaning upon 
the rail against which she stood, declining to take the seat they 
offered her. The weary strain was becoming too much for the girl's 
immature and delicate frame. She did not look at either judge 
or jury that day, but fixed her eyes upon a bit of blue sky which 
appeared through a window, and stood unconscious of anything 
else, gazing into that — longing to be out of doors, out of this close, 
crowded place, out of the surrounding walls, the throng of people, 
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and the solitude which alternated with that publicity. " When do 
you think it will be over ? When do you think they will let me 
go ?" she said, in the voice which had grown more plaintive and 
childlike than ever, to the woman who stood by her. 

" Hush, my lady ! you mustn't speak to-day, or you'll get us all into 
trouble/' the woman replied. Yet Innocent repeated the question 
at intervals through the weary day. How bright it was, that gleam 
of sky ! — ^how pleasant it would be to be out, to be in the sunshine, 
among the flowers at Longueville, or, sweeter still, in the Lady's 
Walk, with the history book, and the primroses making all the 
grass golden. These were the thoughts that went through her 
mind as she stood through the second weary day, grown too weary 
to attend, thinking only of the primroses, while she was being tried 
for her life. 

The case for the prosecution had not been closed. The remain- 
ing evidence was trifling in substance, but horribly important in 
scope. It was chiefly made up of bits of conversation in which 
Innocent had expressed her love for Frederick — and her dislike of 
Frederick's wife. The former suppositious sentiment was very easy 
to prove, and the poor girl had never hesitated to express the latter 
feeling. One of the witnesses was a Sister from the High Lodge, 
who gave her evidence very reluctantly, but with almost as damning 
an effect as that of Mrs. Eastwood on the previous day, for Inno- 
cent had unfolded to this lady her conviction that such people 
should not live.* On the close of her evidence the counsel for the 
prosecution spoke. He drew a touching picture of the poor young 
wife deserted by a fickle husband, hearing his steps below as he 
walked and talked with another, yet subduing her painful feeling, 
receiving that other with kindness, and with touching confidence 
admitting her to her sick room. Then he pictured the course of 
thought which might have arisen in the mind of a girl not wholly 
bad, yet distracted by a lawless love, and with the power in her 
hands of sweeping her rival from the face of the earth, probably 
without suspicion or discovery. What so easy-f* had not she the 
means in her hand ? He represented her as stung and roused by 
the reproaches which probably the young wife on suddenly awaking 
might address to her, and, fired by sudden resentment, rushing to 
"the fatal draught" which was before her. He commented upon 
her wild flight, her confession, the remorse which had evidently 
seized her, the terror, which it was evident her friends had shared. 
He pointed out the strange and lurid light which the destruction of 
the phial, an incident unknown to the prosecution before yesterday, 
threw upon the whole question. When he ended the assembly had 
all decided against Innocent in their hearts ; the jurymen, pale and 
almost stupefied by the thought, looked at her, wondering how they 
could find a Lady Longueville, a beautiful young woman, guilty, 
and trying to steel their hearts to that terrible duty. Half the 
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vomen in the place (and there were a great many) were weeping. 
Good heavens ! was it proved, then ? was she guilty, that child ? 
The hopes of her friends fell. Nelly sank back in her seat, covering 
her white face with her trembling hands. Sir Alexis continued to 
stand up with his arms folded on his breast, and a face like yellow 
marble, or old ivory, so ghastly did it look, every sign of youth gone 
out of it, steeling himself to bear whatever was to come. 

The evidence for the defence seemed at the first glance very 
insignificant. It was chiefly directed to one point. The first wit- 
nesses called were two railway officials, who proved that the up- 
train passed through Sterbome at 12.45 every night, that it was 
seldom more than ten minutes late, being an express train to town 
with few stoppages, and that on the night of the 20th October it had, 
left Sterbome station at 12.50 exactly. The only other witness of 
any importance produced was a London physician of eminence, who 
proved that no opiate, even though administered in a very large 
quantity, could by any possibility produce death within the time 
indicated by the evidence. The sleep which preceded death would 
no doubt have set in (he said), but that was very distinct and easy 
to be distinguished from any fit of fainting or temporary uncon- 
sciousness. " The merest tyro in medicine must know as much as 
this," he added, with a contempt of the country practitioner who 
had maintained an opposite opinion. This was absolutely the 
whole of the case for the defence. The speech of Mr. Serjeant 
I Ryder was equally brief and pithy. He pointed out the vague- 
ness of the evidence as to hour, and the tact that by the longest 
computation two hours was all the time allowed for such a sequence 
of events as the prosecution attempted to set forth ; for the concep- 
tion and carrying out of a murder by poison, the death of the 
deceased, the flight of the prisoner, all the developments of this 
tragic drama. Never drama on the stage went more quickly, he 
cried ; and he showed how innocent fright and panic might have 
quite naturally produced every sign which was put forth as a sign 
of guilt. What more natural than that, seeing her charge die before 
her eyes, her simple and somewhat feeble (as the court had per- 
ceived) and undeveloped intelligence should jump at the idea that 
she had herself been partially instrumental in the terrible event she 
had witnessed? He pointed out that the only inference which 
could be drawn from the testimony of those witnesses who had 
been present on the occasion was that the death of the deceased 
had been instantaneous, whereas Dr. Frankfort had proved to them 
beyond dispute that no death by opium could be instantaneous, 
that the poison required a certain time to do its work, a time 
which was not afforded by the short interval between eleven o'clock, 
which the witness Johnson had heard striking while the voice of 
the deceased was still loud and angry, and 12.40, when the unfor- 
tunate prisoner left Sterbome by the train. These dates^ he added. 
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placed the case beyond the category of possibilities. And with 
this brief and unsensational address he sat down. 

All this— the case for the defence altogether — did not occupy an 
hour. The audience held their breath. They stared at each other 
like people fallen from some sudden height. Was it possible that 
they had been spending their interest and tears all for nothing? — ^for 
an untenable case, a thing which had been from the commencement 
impossible, had they taken the trouble to examine. The jurymen's 
faces lighted up. After all, it might not be necessary to convict the 
young creature who was called "my lady." They would have 
recommended her to mercy, no doubt, and done everything they 
could to cancel their decision had they been compelled to make one 
in an adverse sense. But now their relieved feelings showed in 
their countenances, which brightened to the new possibilities un- 
folded before them. One or two only remained cloudy. The rest 
prepared with a cheerful confidence, seeing themselves almost out 
of the wood, and as eager to be relieved as Innocent, to hear the 
judge's sununing up. Mr. Justice Molyneux was very great in this 
grand point of a judge's duty. It was one of " the greatest intellec- 
tual treats " to hear hinL But perhaps he was not quite himsdt 
that day. He commented upon the evidence in a style which was 
not marked by his usual force and freedom. He said something 
civil about Mrs. Eastwood. He noticed slightly the touching, 
though altogether irregular, address of the prisoner. He pointed 
out to the jury that, though circumstances had at one time seemed 
overwhelmingly against her, and though her own evident impres- 
sion that she was guilty, her precipitate flight, her repeated confes- 
sion, seemed in one point of view to establish her guilt, there 
was a more charitable interpretation to be put on all these strange 
proceedings. It was possible, as the prisoner's counsel had si§- 
gested, that simple fright and terror might be at the bottom of 
them, instead of guilt. Other cases had occurred in which an 
innocent person had accused himself of terrible crimes such as he 
•had never committed. The jury was called upon to weigh all these 
contending arguments with the most serious care, and judge 
whether the panic of guilt or the panic of mere fright was at work 
upon the mind of the prisoner. He need not tell them that where 
there was a doubt she was entitled to the benefit of that doubt 
The conduct and avowals of the prisoner herself made the chid' 
foundation the prosecution had to build upon, and the destruction 
of the phial by the prisoner's family was no doubt very strongly 
against her. The judge then called Uieir attention to the only^ but 
most important, point on which the defence was founded. It 
was backed by an authority vdiich, to many people, would seem 
infallible ; but yet there were minds to which no one is infallible^ 
and it was proverbial that doctors differed on the most important 
subjects. If tfaey believed tidal Di. YtaxMott yras right, and that 
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poisoning by opium was impossible in so short a time, then their 
only course would be to acquit the prisoner ; but if, on the other 
hand, they proposed to take the opinion of a younger disciple of 
Esculapius, then the case remained as the very able and striking 
speech of the counsel for the prosecution left it. Fortunately, the 
whole matter lay in a nutshell. If they accepted the confessions o 
the prisoner, which some minds might be inclined to do — for there 
could be no doubt that an unsolicited confession of guilt was a very 
grave matter, and could not be disregarded — and considered the 
after circumstances as confirmatory of her guilt, they would find 
her guilty, though he did not think that even in that case there was 
any evidence to prove premeditation, and the offence must bear a 
less solemn appellation than that of murder ; but if, on the other 
hand, they believed the distinct affirmation of the great physician 
whose evidence (delivered, he need not say, in the clearest and 
most satisfactory manner) they had just heard, they would under- 
stand that, notwithstanding her own impression of guilt, and what- 
ever might be the intention with which the potion was administered, 
it was physically impossible that the prisoner could have committed 
the crime laid to her charge. 

There was a pause when the judge finished, then an attempt at 
applause, suppressed by the officials, who, after their failure on the 
previous day to silence Innocent, were doubly on the alert Then 
the crowd grew suddenly still, and every man looked at his neigh- 
bour. The excitement grew intense. The next sound everybody 
felt must be the words of the verdict, the "Guilty" or "Not 
Guilty," which should be life or death. I will not attempt to 
describe the feelings of those principally concerned. I think they 
had come to that point when feeling becomes impossible, the mind 
having gone through all its stages. They waited, not daring to look 
up, not daring to think. The two least concerned were the accused 
and her counsel. She because that gleam of sky through the win- 
dow had caught her wandering soul ; he because he felt sure of his 
verdict. And thus they waited in the silence, in the awful suspense 
which subdues a great, rustling, restless crowd into unnatural, 
many-breathing stillness, waiting for the issues of life and death. 

What visions went and came in that moment ! Nelly with her 
feverish eyes saw — or was it a dream ? — Emesfs face look out from 
the depths of the crowd and then vanish. Sir Alexis saw, not a 
scaffold — that was impossible — ^but a gloomy array of prisons, rising 
one beyond another, as the suspense contmued. Death in lifr 
would not that be worse than death itself? 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

DELIVERED. 

The jury were not agreed. Though the case lay in a nutshell, the 
nut was for the moment too bard for them. One or two indig- 
nant Battyites held the field against the gentler souls who had been 
so overjoyed to seize upon the possibility of a favourable verdict. 
If she had been a poor girl, who would have inquired whether or 
not there was time for the poison to take effect, and what had that 
to do with the question ? asked the recalcitrants. Murder was 
meant — could any one doubt it, when the murderess herself con- 
fessed it ? What had justice and Englishmen come to if they let a 
criminal off because she was "my lady"? Thus two revolution- 
aries dissolved the court, kept in tortures of suspense the unhappy 
persons most concerned, and filled the town once more with the 
buzzing and commotion of a curious crowd. The unhappy twelve 
were shut up again, far from their homes and comfort ; the judge 
wended his way with dissatisfied countenance to his dinner, at 
which he spoke in terms not flattering of the British juryman ; and 
a group of very miserable people assembled in the lodging opposite 
to the prison. They were doubly miserable, because none of them 
were allowed to see the unfortunate girl whom they knew to be 
there alone, unsupported by any sympathy, bearing the burden of 
suspense without any alleviation. They gathered round the table, 
making a miserable pretence at a meal, from which Sir Alexis, 
however, escaped ere it was half over, in the restlessness of misery 
to wander under the window where his poor little bride, the unfor- 
tunate young creature with whose name his name and fame were 
inextricably connected, lay alone, beyond the reach of any gentle 
voice, while poor Nelly withdrew weeping to conceal the additional 
pangs of her own unthought-of pain. Was it Ernest whose face 
she had seen ? Was he coming back again to rend or to console 
her heart ? Was he waiting the result to decide the question for 
him ? She hated herself for being able to think of this personal 
question ; yet how was it possible to shut it out ? 

Mr. Justice Molyneux had his own troubles on that painful day. 
He disliked having anything to do with cases in which what he 
called " private feeling " must be more or less involved. He was 
angry with the Eastwoods for being connected prospectively with 
himself, and with Innocent for being connected with the Eastwoods. 
He was angry with his son for keeping on that lingering, absurd 
engagement which ought to have come to a conclusion one way or 
another a year ago. He hoped now that Ernest would see his 
folly ; and yet privately within himself the man who— whatever he 
as besides^ was a man and no weakling, despised his son for not 
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standing by the girl whom he professed to love. He had seen this 
girl, whom he himself had, so to speak, received into his family, to 
whom he had given a fatherly kiss as Ernest's future wife, by 
herself, with the high though passive courage of a woman, standing 
by her cousin in her trouble ; and though he was glad on the whole 
that his son " kept himself out of it," yet in the depths of his soul 
he was ashamed that a son of his should have so poorly played the 
man. Had Ernest been there, dancing attendance on the family 
in trouble, his father would have denounced him as an incurable 
fool ; but he would have respected him, notwithstanding his folly. 
Now, he was glad that things had turned out as they had done ; 
but he despised Ernest, and blushed — so far as a judge and man 
of the world can blush — at the thought that he himself had been 
instrumental in bringing such a poor creature into the world. He 
was wroth, too, to have this wretched business prolonged for another 
day — to have those Eastwoods constantly before his eyes, and that 
solitary Nelly with her white face. They were as much in his way 
as ever Haman was to Mordecai. He hated to see them^-he felt 
ashamed before them — he wished the business well over for the 
poor little idiot at the bar, who was as mad as a March hare no 
doubt, but pretty, poor thing ! Mad for Frederick Eastwood ? 
Heaven above, what idiots women are ! 

These reflections, however, did not interfere with his dinner, of 
which the excellent judge had great need — for hard work in which 
there is a mixture of emotion (as much emotion again as a ju^ge 
can be expected to feel) is very exhausting, and whets a naturally 
excellent appetite. He had fortunately come to the end of the 
more substantial part of his repast, when a sudden message was 
brought to him. The jury had made up their minds I What was 
to be done ? Were they to be held in vile durance for a whole 
night after this desirable result had been obtained? Was the 
accused to be kept in the agonies of suspense for the same period ? 
And finally — which was, perhaps, the most important of all — ^was 
business to be delayed next morning by the re-introduction of this 
case, which had already taken up the court during two days ? The 
judge made up his mind, though not without some internal groan- 
ings. He called his retinue about him ; sent hasty warnings to the 
counsel for the different sides, and to all the principal parties 
involved ; and, donning his robes, took his way once more to the 
Town Hall, causing great commotion among the groups in the 
streets. Lights were hastily lighted, doors hastily thrown open, 
and the agitated street emptied itself at once in a throng — gentle 
and simple together — the ragamuffin and the righteous member of 
society for once in their lives side by side — into the dim and 
dingy Town Hall, with, its huge, staring portraits of mayors and 
lord-lieutenants, faintly lighted up by the flaring gas, and its dust- 
coloured walls looking more dingy than ever in the unwonted light. 

B b 
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Innocent was seated on her poor bed, dull and passive and 
alone. She had ceased to think of the sky through the window 
and the world out of doors, and the hope of going home. To be 
without imagination is sometimes an advantage, but very often it is 
a great naisfortune. Poor Innocent, being almost destitute of this 
quality, had not strength of vitality to remind herself that to-morrow 
was on its way, and might bring her deliverance. The dimness and 
the terrible solitude fell upon her like things eternal. She could 
riot rouse herself to feel that this dreary night, which was again 
closing over her, would ever end. The darkness had fallen upon 
her mind like lead, weighing her down to the very groimd. It 
seemed something from which she could never more get free, from 
which escape was impossible. She was not thinking. She was 
past the possibility of thought. She sat listless, in a dull trance of 
pain, incapable of motion or of feeling. When the key grated in 
the lock, when the door was suddenly thrown open, and figures 
dark against the light which streamed behind them rushed in with 
haste and excitement to call her, she rose, dazed and stupefied, 
because they told her to do so, tied on her little bonnet because 
they bade her, and followed for the same reason, with her faculties 
so dull and dead that nothing which could have happened would 
have roused, much less surprised her. She held mechanically by 
the woman who had attended during those two weary days, but she 
did not ask, not even of herself in her thoughts, where they were 
taking her, or what was the cause of this sudden interruption of the 
dismal stillness. The reign of phantasmagoria had come back 
again ; the strange dingy court with its lights, the strange sea of 
faces, all whirled about the girl — something which had no connexion 
with her, no meaning, an inarticulate dream. She gazed straight 
before her with her scared eyes which saw nothing. She held fast 
to the woman, the only point of reality which felt steady in this 
whirl of sight and sound. What it meant was all dark to Innocent, 
A vague sense that something was about to be done to her crept 
gradually upon her bewildered faculties. Somehow, she could not 
tell how, the* scene seemed to mingle with that old scene in the 
Methodist chapel, so that she could not tell whether some sudden 
chance had transported her there again, and whether these moving 
figures which seemed about to approach her were those of the men 
whom she had supposed to threaten her life. She turned wildly 
to look if there was any way of escape. Alas ! this time poor 
Innocent could not flee. She was surrounded, shut in, securedi on 
all sides. It seemed to her that she heard her own name out of 
the midst of that terrible, spectral crowd. Ah, what was coming? 
what was coming? With a cry which rang through tlw whole 
building, which reached the crowd outside, which echoed for days . 
through the ears of every one who heard it, she shrank back into 
the comer where she stood, back, cowering and hiding her face 
with her tiands. 
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What happened next ? I do not think that Innocent ever knew. 
She was the centre of a confusion and tumult, from which after 
a while there slowly merged the face of Sir Alexis close to hers, 
quivering with emotion and joy. Then his voice, saying, " It is all 

over, my darling, we are going home ^^ then strange low cries 

and isounds of weeping — sounds in which Innocent benumbed had 
no power to join ; then a breath of air, wild, sweet fresh air of the 
sprmg night, suddenly blowing upon her face as if it had never 
been caught and confined within four walls ; and then she knew 
nothing more. 

" The girl has gone mad," said Mr. Justice Molyneux, as he threw 
off his robes, " and I have a dozen minds to commit the jurymen 
for wilful murder — ^well-^or contempt of court if you will— it comes 
to much the same thing." 

She was acquitted — that was the end— whether or not too late to 
save her tottering reason no one knew. Even Batty himself and 
his warmest partisans had been struck dumb by that cry. *' She's 
got off; but the Lord hasn't let her off," cried some one of those 
virulent censors who are so ready to undertake that God must 
agree with them ; but the crowd cried "Shame" upon the vindictive 
suggestion. They kept back the malcontents with instinctive sym- 
pathy while poor Innocent was half led, half carried out by a side 
door towards the rooms where Mrs. Eastwood, happily unconscious 
of the crisis, was trying to sleep after nights of sleepless anxiety. 
As Innocent was thus led away some one else rushed to the door 
of the Town Hall, meeting the crowd as it poured forth, meeting 
the lawyers who stood about in groups, discussing the matter. "I 
have brought the doctor V* he shouted vaguely at the wigged figure 
of Mr. Rj^er, the only one distinguishable in the uncertain hght. 
John Vane caught at the yoimg man's arm in the crowd. " It is all 
over," he said, " thank God ! She is safe, and it is all over." Jenny 
Eastwood fell back upon the doctor, whom he had hunted after so 
long, whom he had brought so far, and who was now surrounded 
by a crowd of eager friends, shaking hands with him. If he had 
been but a year or two younger I think the boy would have cried 
in the bitterness of his disappointment. All this for nothing ! and 
Innocent saved without him, when he was away, without any need 
of his services ! Though he gulped his trouble down in a moment, 
and faced John Vane, who was looking at him kindly, with a coun- 
tenance instantaneously subdued out of the quiver of pain that had 
passed over it, Jenny had as sharp a pang to bear in that moment 
as might have supplied discomfort enough for a year. " Never 
mind. It was best to do it anyhow," he said, feeling the sting 
go through and through him^ and scarcely conscious of anjrthing 
dse. 

" Quite right," said Vane ; ** though like most great efforts it is 
not to have any reward. Come home with me, Jenny. They 
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are all here. I don't think we could have lived out another 
night." 

" Who are 'we'?" said Jenny cautiously. 

" All of us," said Vane, with the water in his eyes. He could 
have cried too, for other motives than those of Jenny. He had 
not thought of himself — he had not even in his generosity thought 
of Nelly until that moment But he had been with her constantly 
during the few days which appeared to them all like so many years. 
He had stood by her when there was no one else to stand by her, 
when even her mother, as a witness, was not allowed to be with her 
child He had been Nelly's brother, her support, her companion ; 
he and not the other ; and was the other to come in now, when all 
was over, to take the reward which he had not earned, to share the 
ease when he had not shared the trouble ? . A poignant sense of 
injustice began immediately to combat in Vane's mind with a great 
many other feelings. Is there any simple, unmingled feeling, any 
pritoitive unity of thought, possible to men in these days ? some- 
thing of the sort had been forced upon all this group during Inno- 
cent's danger ; they had been conscious of but one thought and 
one purpose, that of saving her. But now that she was saved, do 
you suppose that simple joy was enough to fill up these complex 
souls ? They were all off in a moment, each into his separate laby- 
rinth, conscious of the relief, but chiefly because that relief allowed 
the presence of other evils to be felt. Jenny, poor boy, had a very 
tangible cause for his disappointment. He had laboured in vain, 
and spent his strength for nought, and the others who had not done 
half so much as he had got the reward. Thus his feelings were some- 
what analogous to those which had burst into sudden life in the 
mind of Vane. Both of them mastered their feelings, and began 
to talk of the trial, and how it had come to this happy issue. But the 
man and the boy felt very much alike in the sudden shock and revul- 
sion. They had laboured and suffered, and others had the reward. 

Dear reader, I will not insist upon carrying you into all the 
strange excitement which filled those little lodgings. Innocent, 
when she was taken into the unknown room, seemed to have sud- 
denly frozen again into the Innocent who had arrived two years 
before at The Elms. She suffered Nelly to hang about her, to 
place her in a chair, to bring her a footstool, to take off her bonnet 
with the same passive stare which had bewildered them all in the 
old days. I believe if Frederick had come in at that moment she 
would have turned to him as she had then, falling back upon her 
first friend. But Frederick, fortunately, was not there. The mob, 
not willing altogether to lose a victim, and urged on by certain hot ' 
partisans of Batty, had detected him on his way to his mother's 
lodgings, and had so hooted and mobbed and jeered him, that he 
had taken refuge in high disgust and profound humiliation in the 
railway station. Frederick, as I have often said, held reputation 
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high, though he did a great deal in secret to forfeit it ; and this 
vulgar assault and the supreme horror of hearing himself called 
names — ^himself, Frederick Eastwood, the most important figure in 
the world to his own thinking — so worked upon him, coupled with 
the sense that a few ruffians even lingered without to renew the 
operation as soon as he re-appeared, that he took the next train 
for London, telegraphing from thence to Sir Alexis his joy and con- 
gratulations. He had not cut a very exalted figure altogether at 
the trial of his cousin for the murder of his wife. The Sealing 
Wax Office is too important a branch of the economy of the State 
not to have departments in the larger colonies, and branches all 
over the world. Frederick accepted a colonial appointment the 
very next day. It was the only thing to be done in his circum- 
stances ; and, except his mother, I doubt if any one much regretted 
his departure ; but mothers have a way of thinking well of their 
children — a prejudice which, perhaps, if not very wise, is still good 
for the world. 

Innocent was roused a little out of her stupor when she was taken 
up-stairs to the room where Mrs. Eastwood lay, trying to rest, be- 
cause she had promised to do so, and wondering what the sounds 
might be down-stairs, the sounds of as many feet passing outside, 
which honour and her promise forbade her from noticmg. She 
gave a great cry, and sprang from her sofa to catch Innocent in her 
arms, when she was led in by Nelly in order that her mother's eyes 
when she woke should open upon the saved one. 

" As if I could sleep with one of you in danger !" Mrs. Eastwood 
cried, weeping. Innocent did not leave her all night, and gradually 
by slow degrees the warmth came back to her heart, as warmth 
and life come back to the limbs of a creature frozen and benumbed 
by drowning, or by exposure to the cold. When she slept, which 
was not for a long time, her smile came back to her in dreams, and 
then a faint shadow of colour to her white cheek ; and when she 
woke, she woke herself again — the Innocent of Longueville, the 
budding, half-expanded soul who had begun to reward the toils 
of all those who had tended her. With wonder and joy they watched 
her — not mad, not vacant, not stupefied — recovering as a flower 
does that has been trodden upon, but from which no passing mis- 
fortune can take its elasticity. While they wondered and specu- 
lated whether it was safe to say anything to her of the proceedings 
of the past days, she went of herself to the window, and looked 
across at the dreary old prison walls. They saw her gazing at this 
dreary building, and waited, no one daring to speak. At last she 
turned to them with a soft smile. 

" Which was my window ?" she said. 

They all came hurrying round to prove to her how safe she was, 
how entirely delivered from the gloomy durance of yesterday, and 
pointed it out to her with smiles and tears. 
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** That one V said Innocent, still smiling. " I wish I had known 
it was so near. What a little way ! and you sat here and watched 
me ? It was almost the same as being at home." 

Why did they all kiss her, with those tears ? She accepted the 
kisses and dried the tears with her handkerchief, with a half-laugh- 
ing gesture like a child's. 

" Yes, almost the same,** she repeated, lingering upon the word 
with a strange, smiling pathos, which gave to it a double sugges- 
tiveness. She stood long at the window thus smiling, saying no- 
thing more — as the soul may smile which has newly arrived in 
heaven — in a trance of celestial wonder to find out after all how 
little way it is from the prison window to the light of the everlasting 
home. 

And after this she became perfectly tranquil, and prepared for 
her journey home, and did what she was told, with no apparent 
consciousness that anything very extraordinary had happened to 
her. Sir Alexis, much more shaken, looking old, as though ten 
years had passed over his head, was eager to take advantage of 
this calm, and carry her back to Longueville without delay. 

" She must be ill — ^this cannot last. After all that she has gone 
through her health must give way sooner or later," he said. But 
he was much more likely to be ill himself than was Innocent. 
She, in the simple unity of her feelings, had not felt half nor a third 
part so much as he had felt — ^as he felt still. For all the compli- 
cations of sentiment, the horror of publicity, the man's humiliation 
at having his domestic privacy intruded upon, at having his mar- 
riage discussed, his wife's name bandied about from one vulgar 
mouth to another, every circumstance of his life laid bare, had no 
existence for Innocent. She had felt the actual horrors of loneli- 
ness, vague alarm, sickening personal terror, made stronger by 
ignorance. But these were all ; and when she was alone no longer,, 
when she was freed from her prison, surrounded by her friends, no 
longer frightened or forsaken, the weight was taken at once from 
Innocent's head. She thought nothing of the publicity, and was 
not conscious of the shame. 

But Sir Alexis was conscious of it— very conscious. He felt 
to his very heart that years would have to elapse before his young 
bride could be seen anywhere without being pointed out as " the 
woman who was tried for murder." He knew that in society most 
people would believe, or at least say, whether they believed it or 
not, that she had been guilty ; and that everj'body would make 
sure that she had loved Frederick Eastwood, a hypothesis very 
galling to her husband. Thus, though Innocent was saved, he was 
not Saved, nor could be all his life, from the consequences of this 
prosecution. The newspapers began to comment upon it imme- 
diately after its termination, and to characterize it as entirely vin- 
dictive — a case which no good barrister should have undertaken, 
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for which no grand jury ought to have brought in a true bill. 
" Everybody knows that, under certain physical conditions, there is 
nothing so common as self-accusation," said the Thunderer; ^^znd 
that murder is the favourite crime selected by the victims of this 
mania/' These discussions were all in Innocent's favour : but oh, 
how terrible is the favour of the newspapers to a young girl — a 
young wife of eighteen ! Better a hundred times that they should 
even damn her instantaneously, and let her go ! 

Thus Sir Alexis hastened back with his bride to Longueville, 
telling her fondly that everything was over that could harm her, and 
that they should now begin their old, sweet life once more. But, 
alas ! that sweet life was gone like the winter snow ; for the man 
who was no longer young, who could not hope to live to forget or 
see it forgotten, that life would return no more. 



CHAPTER L. 

JENNY'S MEDITATION. 

" Nelly, where is Molyneux ?" asked her brother abruptly. Jenny 
had just come back from the railway-station, where he had been 
seeing Innocent off. He was not in a very light-hearted humour, I 
can scarcely tell why. The boy was a far-seeing boy, — ^he might 
have private reasons of his own which increased his predisposition 
to see things in an uncomfortable light; but, at all events, Jenny 
was of opinion that Innocent's chances of happiness were some- 
what diminished; and, being uncomfortable himself, he had no 
particular objection to make other people uncomfortable. Besides, 
ne had perceived, with his quick eyes, that his sister had " some- 
thing on her mind," — and he was disposed to help her to deliver 
herself. Mrs. Eastwood and Nelly were going on a visit to Miss 
Vane at the High Lodge, and then they were to proceed to Longue- 
ville. They were all rather glad to escape from home and their 
anxious friends, until the great event of Innocent's trial had lost 
something of its freshness and novelty. Mrs. Eastwood, too, was 
much shaken in health by all her anxieties and vigils ; and to see 
Nelly's pale face, with dark lines under the eyes, and the shadowy 
resemblance to Innocent, which grew more apparent as she grew 
sadder, was more than enough to warrant Jenny in his conclusion 
that she had something on her mind. She started nervously when 
he addressed this question to her. She had not so much as named 
Ernest to any one since they came to Sterrington, and in the excite- 
ment of other anxieties, and absorption of all things in Innocent, 
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she had not been questioned on the subject even by her mother. 
This was one reason why Nelly was so pale : — she had to reveal to 
them all the change of affairs. She had to acknowledge to herself 
formally, in so many words, that it was all over. She had to wind 
up this chapter of her early life, and agree that it was ended, and 
communicate the fact to everybody. And Nelly, not feeling herself 
able to take the initiative, had been burdened and weighed down 
by the secret, which no one shared, more than I can say. 

"Ernest?" she said, with a sudden flush, and then added, 
more quietly, " at home, I suppose, — for anything I know " 

"Why was he not here with you?'* said Jenny, pursuing his 
inquiries steadily. " There was nothing to detain him, I know ; for 
he did come to see how things were going on " 

"Ah! I was right, then!" said Nelly, "it was his face I saw. 
— ^Tell me what was the meaning of it, Jenny dear. — Tell me all 
you know. — How did you find out he had been here? — and why, 
whv did he come here, without coming to me ?" 

"Are you still fond of Molyneux, Nelly?" 

" Oh, don't ask me any questions," she cried, with the impatience 
of suffering, "tell me all you know!" 

" Look here," said Jenny ; " a great deal that is not nice is said 
about women. For my part I am inclined to stand up for women. 
Pm a woman's son, which tells for something, — and a fellow that 
has been brought up to be your brother, Nelly, likes girls in a way. 
— But look here, it will go a long way to convince me that you are 
all people say — silly, pig-headed, unreasonable, and more fond of 
your own way than of anything else in the world, — if you, Nelly 
Eastwood, a girl of some sort of character, go and break your 
heart for that prig Molyneux, when you can have a brick like John 
Vane for the picking up—" 

" Jenny! how dare you speak to me so?" 

" Oh, as for daring, I'm not afraid of you," said Jenny calmly, 
"nor I don't mind what I say. — What, a fellow that leaves you in 
that court by yourself, — a fellow that knows all about law and that 
sort of thing, and never offers help or advice, — that's ready to come 
in and take the good of you when we're all well at home— but can't 
stand by you for a day when you're in trouble! — By Jove!" cried 
Jenny, who was not addicted to expletives, — " a whipper-snapper of 
a fellow at the best, who is no more fit to be put by the side of John 
Vane than — I am! If you show yourself such a fool, Nelly, there's 
nothing that was ever said about women so bad but I'll believe it, 
— I'll give you up for ever, you, and all the rest! " 

Jenny took a turn round the little room at the end of this speech, 
to work off the vehemence of his feelings. But as for Nelly, all her 
spirit, all her self-will, all her sense of fun had died out of her. 
She tried to be angry and could not, — she tried to laugh and could 
not. Her heart ached with confused and complicated pangs of suffei:- 
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ing. If I was to try to lay bare that mystery of diverse pain, the only 
readers who would follow me through it would probably be women 
who understand it without description. Nelly had not lived all 
this time between these two men without having been forced into 
the same way of thinking as her brother expressed so forcibly. 
She too had been compelled to admit to herself, by imperceptible 
degrees, first with a secret rage against Vane, with indignation 
at herself, with grief, with sore perception of a hundred minute 
points of difference which went to her heart, that the man whom 
she had supposed she loved was not the equal of the other man who 
loved her. How she had resisted and fought against this con- 
viction ! how she had struggled, bringing up before herself Ernest's 
good qualities, his superior talents (and everybody knows that a 
man of genius cannot be bound by the same rules as other men), 
his greater youth, (for of course men become considerate as they 
grow older), and the influence of his family, which was not of an 
elevating kind ; how by-and-by she had sunk into silence (with her- 
self) on the subject, tacitly allowing Vane's excellence, and falling 
back upon the main fact that he was not Ernest; until this last 
chapter of all, when her appeal to Ernest had been made in vain, 
when he had accepted her farewell, abandoned her side, left her 
without even a wdrd of consolation during the trial, — when he 
had wounded her heart and outraged her pride and delicacy, and 
left no plea possible to be made for him, even by the most subtle 
advocate. The mere fact that he had been her accepted lover, 
that the dreams of the future had all woven themselves about 
him, that he had kissed her virgin lips, and held her virgin hand, 
was the only link which now bound Nelly, by one of the fantastic, 
unformulated laws of a girl's code of honour, to Ernest Moly- 
neux. This had been so ; and to such a girl as Nelly Eastwood 
the bond so made was one which it was shame and torture to 
break, or to think of as having existed when once broken. All 
girls do not feel in this way ; but then all girls are not alike, any 
more than all men are — which is a doctrine curious and strange, 
I am aware, to many critics. All these different pangs and griefs 
were surging through her mind as Jenny cut the knot of her 
hidden thoughts, and boldly broached the subject which she had 
not dared so much as to whisper a word of. And yet it had to 
be spoken about. Ernest had not even written to her; he had 
accepted the dismissal she had given him in her haste; and the 
fact must be made known and recognized. She made no answer 
for some time to Jenny's tirade, but at last she burst forth 
piteously, in tones which he could not resist, — 

"Oh, Jenny, tell me all you know; it is not from any weak 
wish — what I* want is to know — Why did he come? and why did 
he not come here? What did he say? I will tell you everything 
there is to tell, if you will first tell me what you know I " 
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"Nelly, I hope you are not such a fool as you look/'said the 
boy severely. " I met him at the junction half way, where the 
train stops. He was going up, I was coming down. He said 
he had been to see how the trial was going on, that things looked 
rather bad, that I had better make haste with my doctor, that 
doctors were no good, for they would swear against each other 
through thick and thin, and that if we'd had our wits about us, 
we'd have packed Innocent off to Australia or somewhere, as 
soon as we knew, and that she'd never get over it nor any of us 
as long as she lived, if they acquitted her twenty times over. 
Then he gave me a nod and the train went off. It was a pleasant 
meeting,** said Jenny ; " if it hadn't been that I had the doctor 
to look after, and my head full of poor Innocent, and some 
thoughts of you, Nelly, if you can care for such a fellow — by Jove, 
I'd have dragged him out of the carriage window, and pitched him 
across the rails — it would have served him right." 

"Jenny, my dear boy," said Mrs. Eastwood, coming in, "does 
not poor Innocent's great misfortune show you the folly of such 
threats ? I don't know of whom you were speaking — ^but I am sure 
you didn't mean what you say, whoever it was. Don't say such 
things, dear. You wouldn't hurt any one " 

^'Wouldn't I though !" cried Jenny, indignant. " You may trust 
me, mother, if I had the chance. If ever man deserved a good 
licking, it's him." 

" Oh, Jenny, don't!" said Nelly, in a sharp tone of pain. 

The mother looked from one to the other. She did not ask any 
questions. I suspect the mystery was not so profound to her as 
poor Nelly had thought it. 

" We have had enough of such talk," she said. " Nelly, Miss 
Vane is to come for us at three o'clock, and Jenny's train is still 
earlier. I wish we were all out of this place which has brought us 
nothing but misfortune—" 

" I don't call the Vanes misfortunes," said Jenny. 

" Ah, the Vanes !" his mother replied, with a relaxation of all the 
lines in her face ; and then she smiled, and said, " Come, Nelly. 
I hope the humours of the nunnery will blow some of our cobwebs 
away." 

Jjenny thought the metaphor very confused as he went out, leaving 
them to their packing, and, no doubt, to confidences more distinct 
than Nelly had given to himself. But he was a lad of understand- 
ing, and he perceived all that had happened. Yes, the metaphor 
was very confused — ^how could humours blow cobwebs away? 
There was this to be said about women certainly, that the language 
they used was very often inexact, though it might be forcible 
enough. For instance, Jenny acknowledged to himself his mother 
could polish off a fellow very neatly when occasion served — and he 
had no doubt she would polish oft Molyneux in a way that would 
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leave nothing to be desired. But still the metaphor was confused ; 
he was thinking how to put it when he encountered Vane, who had 
a restless way of taking walks abroad when there was nothing else 
to be done. Jenny joined himself to the elder man whom he 
admired, and went over the town with him, looking at the public 
buildings with vague curiosity. The Assizes were still going on, 
and groups standing about the Town Hall, as they had been when 
poor Innocent stood at the bar; but to Innocent's cousins it seemed 
that it was years since the trial had ended, though they paused, and 
looked with a long-drawn breath at the place where other people 
migfht be suffering the same anxieties which now had ended for 
them. 

** 1 wonder," said Jenny, bringing this perennial train of thought 
suddenly in, to break the lighter tone of their conversation — **'I 
wonder if Molyneux is right — if she'll never get over it as long as 
she lives." 

" If who ^will never get over it ?" asked Vane. 

" Innocent ; that's what he said — I suppose he knows Society, 
and that sort of thing ; though she was acquitted twenty times — 
that she would never get over it as long as she lived." 

"All that comes very well from Molyneux," said Vane, grow- 
ing red, "who has never done anything, so far as I know, to 
help either Innocent — or your family, Jenny — ^to whom he was 
beholden " 

" Well," said Jenny, with an indifferent air, " it's an ill wind that 
blows nobody good. I believe poor Innocent's trial has done what 
nothing else could have done — convinced Nelly at last that this 
fellow Mol)aieux ^" 

"You don't mean it !" cried Vane. 

Jenny, who had taken his arm, felt Vane "jump," as he said 
after, and knew that his chance shot had taken mil effect. 

" But I do," said Jenny composedly. " I had not time to get it 
all out of her ; but I am quite sure of this much, at least, that all is 
over between them — and time too. Why, the fellow actually came 
down here — ^to see how things were going — and never went near 
them. Nelly saw him in the court A girl would be a fool indeed 
— which Nelly ain't, for I know the sort of girl she is — if she put 
up with that ^" 

How John Vane "jumped," to be sure ! — what a nervous fellow 
he was, though big enough for anything, and with .that beard ! So 
Jenny thought as he felt his companion's arm thrill, and enjoyed it. 
I don't think Vane made any immediate response, good or bad. 
He managed to make Jenny talk, which was more to the purpose, 
but I don't think he committed himself in words ; nor was it until 
they had gone a long way through the streets, and Jenny had 
recollected that the time approached for his train, that John Vane's 
feelings burst forth in speech. 
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"Jenny, old fellow," he said, "is there anything you want- 
books, or that ? or a little spare tin that you don't care to speak to 
your mother about ? Make me your banker, old boy." 

Jenny withdrew his arm from that of his friend. He was quite 
as tall, and,, barring the beard, not much less imposing in muscular 
magnitude. The boy stood almost on equal terms, as Englishmen 
love to have them, with his elder companion. He looked Vane 
seriously, even anxiously, in the face, and addressed him slowly. 

" Do you think shell have you ?" he said. 



CHAPTER LI. 

THE NUNNERY. 

The Eastwoods spent several weeks at the High Lodge. They saw 
it at its very best, in all the spring blossoming, when the trees put 
on their most delicate greenery, and all the children, big and little, 
and all the orphans, and even the young ladies of the Upper School, 
got " their new things " for Easter. I am not sure that Mrs. East- 
wood entered as she intended to do into " the humours " of the 
establishment. She disapproved of a great many things. She dis- 
approved, for instance, totally of Father Featherstone, who directed 
the consciences of the community, and walked about indoors in a 
soutane, out of doors in a very ugly black cloak — an insignificant 
little individual, of whom Miss Vane and her sisters professed to 
stand much in awe, a profession in which Mrs. Eastwood did not 
believe. She herself disliked the odd little nondescript, and still 
more strongly disapproved of him. " Why should you neglect the 
clergy of the parish.*'' she said. " I think your rector might have 
good reason to be affronted " 

" But my rector is not affronted. He has no time to look after 
our services," said the lay-abbess. 

Mrs. Eastwood, however, was not convinced. She shook her 
head at Father Featherstone's petticoats. She asked whether it 
was supposed that there was anything wicked in a man's ordinary 
dress, and called the poor little priest " it " with a shocking Pro- 
testantism which was terrible to Miss Vane. But John Vane, who 
was there constantly — not as an inmate, for that would have been 
considered impossible at the High Lodge, but as a visitor — took 
Mrs. Eastwood's hint with peals of profane laughter. " Ni 
homme — ni femme — ^pr^tre," he said, when he saw the black-robed 
father making his way through the sunshiny April gardens, and 
laughed and coaxed his sister who loved him, as pious sisters often 
love scoffing brothers, out of all offence. Miss Vane herself 
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admitted that she could not go against Reginald — no one in the 
family had ever been able to go against him. *' But everybody 

calls Mr. Vane John ■" said Nelly. ** My dear, there never was 

a John in our family," said Sister Laetitia, with momentary tartness ; 
but then she added, softening, " You shall call him John, if you 
like, Nelly.'' To such a sudden, insidious attack, what could Nelly 
answer? She professed not to be aware of the meaning of the 
things that were said to her. She made a conscientious endeavour 
not to allow herself to feel that her heart was a great deal lighter 
than it had been, now that there was no struggle of divided duty ; 
and when Jenn/s bold comparison of one man with another came 
.into her mind, she tried to think that it was novel to her, that it was 
indifferent to her, that she had nothing to do with such a question. 
And in reality Nelly shrank, as every pure-minded and high- 
spirited girl naturally does, from the thought of replacing one with 
another — of giving her hand into the hand of another. The transfer 
was horrible to her, even though her heart had made it unawares. 
At the end of a fortnight, indeed, John Vane went abruptly away, 
leaving time and silence to work for him. He too saw that an 
immediate transfer was a thing impossible, though his sister was 
slow to see it. " Why shouldn't they settle it all at once and get done 
with it ?" Miss Vane said ; " I never had any time to waste in non- 
sense. They will be far happier if they make up their minds at 
once." And perhaps, on the whole, she was right. But what does 
it matter who is right when fantastic questions of feeling are to be 
considered ? 

When John Vane went away Nelly breathed more freely. She 
had got free from the toils in which her foolish youthful feet had 
been caught unawares. She ran about the High Lodge as she had 
been used to do at The Elms, with that tinkle of her pleasant steps 
like a brook, that flutter of her coming and going like a bird among 
the branches, which had been peculiar to her in the old days at 
home. There was perpetual movement of light young steps and 
gleam of cheerful faces in that well-populated place ; but Nell/s 
kept their special character, and were always recognizable. I do 
not think, for my own part, that Ernest Molyneux enjoyed his 
release as Nelly did. I don't believe he enjoyed it at all. And 
this was strictly poetic justice, as the gentle reader will perceive who 
remarks how Molyneux worried Nelly and rent her gentle being in 
twain. He has been very bitter about women ever since, and he it 
is, I am informed, who has written the most virulent of those articles 
on the subject which have appeared from time to time in a very able 
and amiable periodical known to all men. Let us hope that in thus 
developing his sentiments he found as much ease to his mind as 
Nelly did when, after her long and feverish struggle to keep loving 
him and approving of him, to keep faithful to her promise, and stead- 
fast in her duty, she got free fvom his toils, and turned her back on 
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love, and healed herself among the spring blossoms and the admiring 
giris at the High Lodge. How they all admired her ! She was not 
so saintly, not so abstracted as poor Innocent, predoomed (they 
thought) to the crown of martyrdom. But Nelly could do so many 
things ; she was so clever, she was so pretty; and was it not whispered 
in the community that she had rejected one lover because he had 
failed to come up to the full standard of her ideal ; and had they not 
seen how Mr. Vane, whom everybody at the High Lodge regarded 
as the very type of manly excellence, was at her feet ? The girls 
thought there had never been any one seen so delightful as Nelly. 
They copied her very tones, her little gestures, her modes of speech ; 
and Nelly healed herself of her long warfare in the midst of the 
cheerful order of the community, amongst the girls and the flowers. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

WHAT BECAME OF LADY LONGUEVILLE. 

Sir Alexis took his wife abroad early in the summer. His 
former intentions of spending the season in town, and producing 
his beautiful new prize in the world for the envy of all beholders, 
had been of course abandoned. To take her away, to keep her 
quiet, to abstract the too well-known Lady Longueville from the 
observation of all spectators, was his only policy now ; and the 
pang with which Sir Alexis consented to this necessity was all the 
more severe, that he was too proud to disclose it to any one. 
Even to Innocent's friends he said nothing of the mortification 
and disappointment which had replaced all his hopes. When the 
Eastwoods paid their visit at Longueville he was very kind, very 
attentive to them, but their visit was paid to a lonely and silent 
dwelling, which had already, in sentiment at least, abdicated its 
supremacy. It was, it is true, more the show-house of the county 
than ever, and visitors came eager to inquire into the habits and 
looks of the Lady Longueville who had been tried for murder, but its 
stately calm of sovereignty was over. No guests entered its doors 
that year. The friends of Sir Alexis sent their cards to evidence 
their sympathy, but they were in town, or they were going abroad, 
or they were afraid to intrude upon his privacy at a moment of 
trouble; so that the great house was sohtaryas an island in the 
middle of the sea. 

" I don't think we shall attempt any society this year," Sir Alexis 
said to Mrs. Eastwood, with a constrained smile. He was a 
gentleman, and he showed no signs either to Iftnocent or her 
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frieTids of the heavy burden which he felt he had to bear. At least, 
he concealed it from Innocent herself, and to some extent from 
Nelly ; but Mrs. Eastwood read the proud man's mortification in 
every look and word. And he had no deep and true love to fall 
back upon, only a faltering kindness and fondness for the poor little 
girl who was no longer the crown of the connoisseur's collection, 
more delicate than his Dresden, more lovely than his best picture, 
a living Leonardo, as he had hoped the whole world would 
acknowledge her to be. Instead of remaining in that heaven of 
passive art-perfection. Innocent had stepped unawares into the living 
world, and had become the object of vulgar stares and curiosity, 
the heroine of a cause cil^bre. Poor Sir Alexis ! he bore it with 
stoical fortitude, but still the fact that he had much to bear became 
visible to instructed eyes. He became — ^not cross, it is too harsh 
a word — rather consciously forbearing and forgiving to his poor 
little wife. He made the best of her, but he was worried secretly 
by the simplicities which a little while before had been her crowning 
charm. He had to accept her as a woman instead of glorying in 
her as the highest triiunph of art ; and when he took her down 
from the pedestal he had himself erected, poor Innocent was not 
qualified to enact the part of woman as he understood it. She was 
a child, little more, perfect so long as you looked at her with the 
eyes of a connoisseur, but not perfect when the eyes that were turned 
upon her were those of a husband, very proud, and unwilling to fall 
below the mark which became a Lady Longueville. Alas, Innocent 
had not been trained to be Lady Longueville, the mistress of a 
great house, the companion of a man of the world. She was only 
Innocent — no more. 

He took her abroad ; he took her to Pisa, where, poor child, her 
recollections were sadly confused and uncertain, and where even 
Niccolo — ^whom Sir Alexis, true to all that honour and kindness 
demanded of him, did not fail to seek out, appeared to her through 
a mist, not the same Niccolo she had known, though his features 
were unaltered, and his delight at seeing her genuine. But Inno- 
cent had not lived at all consciously in those old days, and it struck 
her with strange wonder to find how little reality there was in her 
recollections of them, and how, in the midst of them, her heart 
would return to home. Home meant The Elms, however, to 
Innocent, not Longueville, nor her husband's pretty house in town, 
with all its treasures. But she went to Santa Maria della Spina, 
and said her prayers, though even that visit was paid with little 
comfort, for her husband was with her, not unindulgent of her 
prayers, but a little disquieted and annoyed by her long pause 
after them. Why should she sit there domg nothing? he 
wanted to know ; especially as the little church was soon filled by 
a party of English travellers, to whom he felt some one was pointing 
out '' the cel^rated Lady Longueville — ^she whose case was in all 
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the papers, you know." Sir Alexis could never get rid of this fear. 
Whenever any one looked at his wife (and whosoever has travelled 
in Italy knows the simple and honest admiration with which all 
Italians, meaning no harm, regard beauty), Sir Alexis felt that they 
were staring at the woman who had been tried, the heroine of the 
murder case which had made so much noise in the papers. When 
any one in his hotel took up the travellers' book, he shuddered with 
the consciousness that Lady Longueville's name would be the first 
to be noticed. Thus he fretted himself day by day. I do not 
suppose that Innocent had the least idea of this in its full meaning 
and import, but she felt instinctively the change of atmosphere 
round her, the absence of that genial warmth to which her half- 
conscious soul had responded during the first days of their marriage, 
and the coming in of something new, irritating and painful. The 
sensation was very strange to her. It was the first time she had 
ever been in an atmosphere of criticism — the first time she had ever 
felt the effect of that constant, involuntary watch upon herself and 
her actions with which a husband, no longer admiring, and not 
much in love, so often regards his wife. She began to wake up, 
poor child, to the necessity of considering her own words and ways, 
of thinking what she should do and what she should say to please 
him. Even this was not for a long time a conscious process in her 
mind, any more than Sir Alexis was conscious that his fretted and 
troubled mental condition betrayed itself sufficiently plainly to 
command her comprehension. Neither was quite aware of what was 
going on between them, but yet life was changing to bojth, new 
influences coming into being, old things passing away. 

The Longuevilles were gone for more than a year — they returned 
to England only towards the close of the London season. Sir Alexis 
being still anxious to avoid society, and afraid of the consequences 
of taking his young wife anywhere. They saw few people, except 
Mrs. Barclay, who did her best to be as kind and effusive as ever, 
but who was disappointed bitterly by all the consequences of her 
brother's marriage with which she had been so much enchanted. 
There was now, however, an expectation which made up for a great 
many drawbacks to this good woman, and one about which she 
made herself very important and very busy. " After all, the old 
Longuevilles are not to die out," she said to all his friends ; and in 
the flutter of that delightful hope she forgot the disadvantages which 
Innocent's misfortune had brought about — the banishment of her 
brother, and the fading of those glories which he had worn for so 
short a time. " It is almost forgotten by this time ; take my word 
for it, that if next season is at all a good one, and if anything out of 
the way turns up, nobody will remember that such a thing ever 
happened," she said, by way of consolation to her brother, who was 
not in very good health, and who was in more fretful spirits than 
she had ever seen him. " A change of Ministry, or a Japanese 
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Embassy, or even another scandal in high life, would make it all 
right for Innocent even now. There are people, you know, who 
would make her a lion directly." 

** A pleasant thing for a man to have his wife made a lion, and 
for such a cause," said Sir Alexis, with a growl, which was half of 
paia and half of irritation. Poor man ! he was suffering from sup- 
pressed gout, I believe, as well as many mental maladies, of which 
the pangs are still more severe. 

** Well, Alexis — but it is not so bad as it might have been," said 
Mrs. Barclay ; " and before next season you will find it entirely for- 
gotten, and Lady Twyford will present Innocent, and what with the 
heir we hope for, and all " 

Sir Alexis was mollified ; but still he uttered another groan, not 
loud, but deep. He had lost his beautiful manners ; he was not the 
serene man of the world, the urbane art collector and connoisseur, 
who had been pronounced delightful on all sides. To be sure, his 
friends remarked, marriage of itself often produces something of 
this effect ; a man no longer feels it necessary to please everybody 
when he has secured some one to please him, and this rule tells 
more surely with your old bachelor than with a young man. But 
yet there was more than this in the churlishness and irritability 
which often veiled his once benign countenance. Irritability and 
churlishness are hard words — too hard, perhaps, to apply to a man 
who consciously restrained himself, and was at all times a great 
deal sweeter and gentler than he might have been had he indulged 
his temper as he often wished to do. But he was ill in health, never 
having surmounted the excitement, horror, and anxiety of the trial, 
and he was not young enough to possess the elasticity which can 
throw off the effects of such a blow. And Innocent, who ought by 
all rules to have felt it most, had thrown it off entirely ; she had 
never even been ill, which seemed to her husband (though he never 
said so) the most extraordinary proof of her want of feeling ; it had 
scarcely affected her one way or another, though she was in reality 
the cause of it all, and ought to have been the chief sufferer ; but it 
had nearly killed him. This gave him a second grievance, and sub- 
ject of unexpressed complaint against his wife ; but yet, with all this 
sense of injury, and with all his consciousness that Innocent, as a 
woman and a wife, and the mistress of his house, was a failure, he 
was very good to her. He changed nothing in his mode of treating 
her. Nothing was changed save the atmosphere; but then the 
atmosphere was precisely the one thing which moved Innocent, and 
in which she was capable of feeling the change. 

And various strange thoughts had been working in her also during 
this year. She had learned to express herself in a different way, 
and she had learned — ^what Innocent had never done before — to 
restrain and conceal herself in some d^ree. Words would some- 
times rise to her lips which she did not utter-*a curious symptom 
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of mental advance — and she learned unawares to step out of her- 
self and shape her mind to her husband. She did more for him a 
great deal than at first. She read to him, whereas he had been 
used to read to her. " The Miller's Daughter" had long slid back 
into the past, but she read the newspapers to him, and books about 
art, and tried hard to understand, and show at least a semblance of 
interest. She was fond of pictures by nature, though to read about. 
them was very puzzling, but even the newspapers Innocent at- 
tempted, and there were long tracts of reading which she got over 
with her lips, though her mind escaped from them, and refused to 
have anything to do with those arid pastures. All this she strained 
at to please her husband — by the action of the profound, unex- 
pressed, inarticulate conviction in her mind that she had ceased to 
please him. She was a very good nurse, at least, never weary, find- 
ing it possible to be quite still without occupation, without move- 
ment, when her patient required rest — ready to read to him as long 
as he pleased — to do whatever he pleased with a docility unbounded. 
Shortly after their return to England Sir Alexis had occasion to 
put this quality to the fullest test. He was taken ill with a compli- 
cation of disorders, and for a fortnight was in bed, nursed night and 
day by his wife, who would not leave him, though her own condition 
required a great deal more care than she gave it. Innocent, how-^ 
ever, was impervious to all representations of this kind. " Me ! I 
am well. I am quite well ; I never was ill in my life," she said, 
smiling upon the anxious matrons, her aunt, and Mrs. Barclay, who 
regarded her proceedings with dismay. Even the hopes which 
excited the Longuevilles so much did not excite Innocent. Her 
passive mind did not awake to the future — her imagination was not 
yet active "enough to fix even upon the kind of hope which moves 
women most. The present was all she knew, and in that she 
lived and had her entire being. 

Sir Alexis began to get well, and he was grateful, so far as he was 
able, for the devotion she had shown him. But yet his gratitude was 
tinctured by blame. 

" It is very kind of you to nurse me ; but when you think of the 
circumstances. Innocent, it would be still kinder not to wear out and 
tire yourself," he said, in the half-weary toneof a man bound to give 
thanks, yet more willing to find fault. Very gentle was his fault* 
finding — ^but still it was fault-finding. He allowed her to sit by him 
all day as he recovered, but with a servant in the next room to do 
what he wanted, lest she should be fatigued. Even this considera- 
tion for her had a certain tacit reproof in it — a reproof too subtle to 
wake Innocent's intellect, but which yet she felt eagerly as an 
evidence that she had not quite succeeded in pleasing him. He 
was not angry — he did not scold her ; but yet he did not accept her 
service with that frank and perfect satisfaction which makes service 
happy. One of these days, however, Sir Alexis's man, an old 
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servant who had been long with him, got tired in his turn, and was 
replaced in the ante-room by another not so agreeable to the master. 
Innocent took her old offices upon her with a furtive delight when 
she perceived this. She began again to administer her husband's 
medicine, to give him his drinks and tonics. In the afternoon the 
patient became a litde cross and resdess. Something disturbed his 
calm, I cannot tell what — some crease in his pillow, some twist of 
the coverlet, or something, perhaps, in the news of the day which 
Innocent had been reading. His mind took that evil turn which 
makes a man ready to be irritated by every trifle, to think of every- 
thing that is uncomfortable, and to say many things which are not 
pleasant to hear. All of us, I suppose, take this ill turn sometimes 
in the afternoon when the tide of being runs low, and every trifling 
contradiction becomes a wrong and injury to us. Sir Alexis tried 
to restrain himself, but he had not entirely succeeded. He even 
called for his attendant, and consciously vented his ill-temper on 
the man, that he might not be tempted further ; but he had not 
quite exhausted the vein. Some time after this outbreak Innocent 
rose softly and went to the table. 

" Why cannot you keep still, Innocent ?** he said fretfully, "when 
you know that you ought not to be constantly in motion ! What is 
it now ? You disturb more than I can say " 

" It is the hour for your tonic," she said. She was standing with 
her face towards him, smiling at him, with the smile he had once 
thought so strangely beautiful — ^with a Venice glass in one hand, 
milky white, and of a graceful shape, the very cup for such a hand 
to hold. With the other she took a bottle from the table, still 
looking at him. "You are no wiser than me in this," she said; 
" because it is bitter, you would rather forget it ; but you must not 
forget " 

He lay and looked at her strangely. She was to him at that 
moment as a picture — a picture he had seen somewhere and half- 
forgotten. He paid little attention as she approached him with the 
glass, but kept following out the thread of thought this idea sug- 
gested. God knows — or rather the devil knows, which is more 
appropriate — what evil spirit put it into his head. He looked at 
her fixedly as she came up to the bedside. He made no movement 
to take the glass when she held it out to him. 

"Habit goes a long way," he said, more to himself than her. 
" Put it down. Innocent ; I don't want my medicine from you ; 
habit goes a long way — I wonder — will she ever do it again /" 

He looked from her to the glass as he said this, and waved it 
away from him. I do not know by what magic Innocent under- 
stood instandy and distinctly what he meant. He would never 
have permitted himself to say it, had he not been confident in the 
slow and dim working of her mind, which generally lost all allu- 
sions and understood only plain speaking. But this time, for his 
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punishment and for his fate, she saw in a moment what he meant. 
She gave a low cry. She looked at him with such a pathetic look 
as no human creature had ever turned on him before — ^like that 
dumb mystery of reproach which sometimes comes to us from the 
eyes of a speechless creature, an injured animal, without words in 
which to form a complaint. Her hand shook, the little milk-white 
glass fell and crashed in a hundred fragments ; and without saying 
a word Innocent turned away. With the sense of some spell upon 
him, which kept him speechless, Sir Alexis watched her go softly, 
quietly out of the room. He called her name before her (h-ess had 
disappeared from the door, but she did not come back. What had 
he done ? He lay there for some minutes, confounded, scarcely 
realizing what had happened, as wonder-stricken as though a marble 
figure had shown signs of feeling. Then he called loudly to the 
servant in the next room. " Ask Lady Longueville to come back, 
I want her — instantly !" he said. A strange impatience flushed 
over him. "Nonsense, nonsense !" he said to himself, "what can 
happen ? It is not possible that she understood me — ^and if she 
did? Pooh ! Is it Innocent I am frightened for?" He laughed, 
all by himself, lying there in silence. How strange that laugh 
sounded! not as if it came from him, but from some mocking 
demon. He looked round, alarmed, to see who it was. "Innocent ! 
Innocent !" he cried aloud, in a terror he could not account for. 
The servant did not come back. It seemed to him an age while he 
waited, listening, not hearing a sound in the house. " Innocent \^ 
He sprang out of bed, feeble though he was, and clutched at his 
dressmg-gown, and hurried to the door. There he met the servant 
coming back. 

" Lady Longueville ! Where is Lady Longueville ?" he said, 

" I beg your pardon, Sir Alexis, but my lady has just gone out. 
I might have caught her at the door had I gone there first, but I 
went up-stairs to call Mrs. Morton ; she's not in her room, Sir Alexis ; 
and John tells me as my lady is gone out." 

"Gone out!" cried Sir Alexis in dismay. "Gone out — ^alone ! 
Where has she gone ? Go and ask which way she went. Go and 
ask if she said anything. Good God ! can't you make haste ! I 
mean — Lady Longueville, of course, has gone to take the air. Why 
didn't you or John, or some one, go with her ? a set of idiots ! Why 
on earth is my wife to go out unattended with all of you there?" 

" I was here, Sir Alexis," said the man in an injured tone, " and, 
besides, my lady ^" 

" Yes, yes, yes," said Longueville in increasing agitation. '* Let 
John go after her at once, as he saw what direction she took, and 
tell her to come to me directly. I have something to say — Go I go ! 
go ! don't lose a moment ; and send for my sister," cried Sir Alexis, 
distracted. His head was throbbing, his limbs failing under him. 
He could send only his servants after his wife, he could not go 
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himself to bring her back ; he had to fling himself down on his bed 
exhausted, cursing himself and his fate. What had he done ? What 
had he said ? What horrible temptation had beguiled him ? He 
said to himself that it could be but for a moment, that she must 
come back — that his sweet, simple Innocent would soon and surely 
forgive the evil words he never meant ; but God help him ! as he 
fell back on the weary bed from which he could not rise, what a 
miserable sinking, what a sense of some dreadful unknown calamity 
was in his heart ! 

Innocent went out of her husband's house, poor child, she knew 
not how, — with that strange, helpless repetition of what she had 
done before, which seems to be natural to the undeveloped mind 
when stung with sudden pain. It was the only resource she had. 
What he had said to her was not an offence to her, — to use such 
simple words ; it was as if he had cut her down suddenly, without 
mercy or warning, — cut her to the very heart. It did not seem 
possible to her that she could live and go on after it ; it brought 
back to her all the misery of the past, — all her own conviction of 
guilt, — all the bewildered, wretched sensation with which she had 
fled from the house in Sterborne, in which Amanda lay dead. Had 
she tried to do the same again? Her brain reeled when she 
attempted to ask herself that question ; — certainly that had not 
happened again what had happened then. The glass had fallen 
out of her hand and broken. Sir Alexis was living. He had not 
died. But what had put those terrible words into his mouth ? Had 
she tried to do it again ? She wandered forth in her horror and 
trouble, stricken to the heart, — ill in body, — torn by sufferings she 
did not understand, — and still more ill in soul, wondering was there 
not something that she, too, could take, and die ? When she fled 
from Sterborne, her way was clear to go home, — but where could 
she go now ? Not to The Elms, to bring more trouble upon them, 
— to some hole or cover, anywhere, where she could lie down— only 
lie down and die. 

She wandered about through one narrow lane and another, — she 
did not know nor care where she went; — and every moment it 
became more difficult to keep erect — not to fall down and perish 
altogether. She would have done so, and died probably in a dreary 
little suburban street, no one knowing who she was, had not old 
Alice come out of one of the humble houses where dwelt a sewing- 
woman to whom she had just taken work, as the forlorn creature 
wandered by. Alice, divining evil with the instinct which never 
fails a woman who knew so much of life as she had done, rushed 
to the girPs side, and clutched at her, as blind and sick with pain 
she tottered by. " Miss Innocent ! where are you going ? — oh, what 
ails you, what ails you ?'' cried Alice. 

" Take me somewhere,'' gasped poor Innocent, clasping her arms 
with a sudden cry of anguish, round the old friend who came to 
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her like an angel out of heaven, — *' take me somewhere, or I shall 
die '' 

The poor needlewoman stood wondering at her door ; and into 
her poor little room Lady Longueville was taken, — half conscious 
only of all that was happening to her. What a strange, sudden, 
miserable nightmare it seemed, after the quiet and peace of the 
morning ! — pain of body, pain of heart, anguish which made her 
cry aloud, and a sick despair, which quenched and silenced every 
hope and wish in her. There was no time to ask questions, or to 
send for those who should have been by her in her suffering. Alice 
was the only support, the only help she had in heaven and earth. 
She clung to her, refusing to leave her hold. 

" I want no one — no one but Alice," she said, when they spoke 
to her of her husband and of her friends. And in this poor little 
house it was that the last hope of the Longuevilles perished and 
came to nothing — that which had given Innocent new importance 
in the family, and was to afford her a new beginning, as everybody 
hoped both in the family and the world. 

Meanwhile Sir Alexis' servants went wandering far and near, 
seeking for her. They went to The Elms first of all, and roused that 
peaceful house into anxiety and wonder. 

" This time my lady has gone clean off her head altogether, as I 
always expected,'' the messenger said to the servants of the house, 
who shook their heads as he drank his beer, and agreed with him 
that they too had always expected it. I cannot describe the tumult, 
the vain searching, the runnings to and fro which ensued. It was 
late at night before any one remarked that Alice had not come 
home, a discovery which, mysterious as it was, gave a little comfort 
to the Eastwoods, at least. Nelly and her mother consulted to- 
gether, and set out immediately on foot to the needlewoman's whom 
Alice had gone to visit, hoping to hear some news of her, some 
indications which they could follow out ; and there they lighted 
quite simply, unawares upon Innocent, lying like one dead, speech- 
less, colourless, the ghost of herself, with eyes which never bright- 
ened at sight of them, which seemed as if they could make any 
interchange of kindness evermore with other tender human eyes. 

This new catastrophe fell upon them all like lightning from a 
cloudless sky — like the storm which bursts without warning or sign 
of evil. Sir Alexis, it is true, who lay at home in a state indescrib- 
able, took the blame entirely on himself, and accused himself of 
cruelty and barbarous folly, such as his attendants would have 
laughed to hear of, had they not been so much frightened by the 
condition into which remorse and excitement drove him, calling 
back his half-departed malady with a hundred cruel aggravations. 
He moaned over his poor Innocent in all the paroxysms of his dis- 
order in a way that was pitiful to hear. 

" Bring her back to me, and I will be better to her than I have 
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ever been. Bring"her back, and all shall be well ; if I live — if I 
live ! " he said, with a wail that was sometimes shrill with hope, 
and sometimes bitter with despair. 

This, however, was not to be. Innocent, paler than ever, blank 
and passive as she had been years ago, was brought back to him 
as soon as she could be removed, but only in time to see her 
husband in his last lucid moments, to receive his blessing, and to 
bid him farewell. 

" You have been a good child to me, poor Innocent. God bless 
you !" said the dying man, putting his hand upon her head ; and 
then he asked feebly and anxiously, " You forgive me for what I 
said ? " 

" I did not do it,'' said Innocent, looking at him very earnestly. 
" I did not do it.*' There was . no anger in her eyes, only a firm, 
almost wild denial, which yet she was anxious that he should 
believe. 

" I know you did not,** he cried. " Oh, Innocent, my child, kiss 
me and forgive me ! you have been as good as an angel to me. It 
is I that have been unkind, only I " 

She stooped down over him, her face melting a little, and kissed 
him — then by a sudden impulse knelt down by his side. Innocent 
had but one thing that it came into her head to do when she knelt 
down upon her knees. She said "Our Father*' reverently and 
slowly like a child by her husband's bedside : " Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive them that have trespassed against us." 
I have heard that there was not a dry eye in the room ; and when 
she rose up from her knees she kissed him again, and held his hand 
till he died. 



CHAPTER LI 1 1. 

CONCLUSION. 

Some time after this last calamity a large party was assembled, 
one bright October morning, in the drawing-room at The Elms. 
The house was full of flowers, — it was full of commotion. Many 
carriages had cut up the orderly little gravel drive round the shrub- 
bery in front, — the door had been standing open all the morning, 
there were groups of people everywhere, even in the bedrooms, 
and the maids, in white ribbons, fluttered about the staircase, and 
bran-new trunks, ,with shining leather covers, stood in the hall. 
The dining-room door stood open, disclosing more flowers ; a large, 
long table, covered with the remains of a feast ; chairs thrust aside, 
and white napkins lying about as they had been left when the party 
adjourned into the drawing-room, where they had all gathered to- 
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gether in bright-coloured groups, waiting till the bride should be 
ready. The bridegroom was already in the hall, looking at his 
watch, and hearing gibes about the putting on of bonnets, and the 
putting up of baggage, which was henceforward to be his accom- 
paniment through life ; — ^his kind eyes shone as if they had been 
ten years younger, — ^you could scarcely guess that he was getting 
bald about the temples, so glorified was the man with that wonder- 
ful glow of happiness which has a certain pathos in it when it comes 
a little later than usual. And yet it was not late ; he was quite a 
young man still, even the bridesmaids said, — and his two young 
brothers-in-law, and his old sister, all clustering about him at this 
moment in the hall, were ready, at a moment's notice, all three of 
them, to have gone to the stake for John Vane. It speaks well for 
a man when he is thus supported on both sides. A great deal of 
talk was coming from the drawing-room, where the friends of the 
family, left to themselvies, were discussing the matter, as people say 
our friends always discuss us when our backs are turned. There 
was nobody to keep this crowd in order. Mrs. Eastwood was up- 
stairs with the bride. The rest of the domestic party were in the 
hall, as I have said, consoling the bridegroom. Mrs. Everard, who 
rather took it upon her to do the honours of the place when the 
head of the house was absent, was herself the ringleader in this 
talk. Perhaps the gentle reader would like to know what they 
were saying, before Nelly, in her grey gown, — Nelly sobered out of 
her white into walking costume,— Nelly with her eyes rather red, 
and her lip trembling a little, — comes down-stairs. 

" I never believed in the other business, for my part," said Mrs. 
Everard, dropping her voice. " Of course, we must not so much as 
allude to it now, but you remember as well as I do when Nelly was 
supposed to be going to do something very different. I never 
believed in it, not eyen when we met him here continually, and the 
poor dear mother, who is too good for this world, let it all go on 
without taking the most ordinary preventives " 

"But, dear me!" said Mrs. Brotherton, the clergyman's wife, 
"we heard that every arrangement was made, and that the judge 
and his family went into it quite as heartily as the Eastwoods did. 
Indeed, my husband met them here at dinner when the engagement 
was declared." 

" Oh yes, exactly ; so did I," said Mrs. Everard, "but there are 
wheels within wheels. I don't mean to say I approve of that sort 
of thing, for I've known it to spoil a girl's prospects, and cause a 
great deal of unhappiness ; but, if you don't care about feelings, 
acquiescing in an engagement is a great deal better than opposing 
it, and often comes to exactly the same thing." 

" I always understood," said Mrs. Brotherton, indignantly, " that 
the Eastwoods broke it off in consequence of the way in which he 
yed when poor Innocent was in trouble." 
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** Are you talking of young Molyneux ?*' said her husband, inter- 
rupting ; " My dear, the less said about that the better. No man 
likes to remember that his wife was once to have been somebody 
else's wife " 

"Oh, you always take the man's view of everything," said the 
parson's wife, " but what I say is that it was Nelly who broke it off, 
and that she was quite justified, and I wish all girls had as much 
spirit and sense, to stand up for proper treatment." 

" Take my word for it, the Molyneuxes never meant it to come to 
anything," said Mrs. Everard, " they wouldn't oppose, of course, for 
the judge is wise, and knew that opposition is the very best way to 
fix a young man. But I saw through it, from the beginning. I 
said to them over and over again, * Why don't you settle about the 
marriage ? '*' 

" And why didn't they ? because he had not the heart to go and 
work at his profession," cried Mrs. Brotherton ; " he was not well 
enough off to marry, and he never will be, unless the judge dies 
and leaves him rich, or unless he marries a woman with heaps of 
money. I am glad Nelly would have nothing to do with him," 
cried the parson's wife, who stood up for her own side. " What a 
comfort it is when a girl shows some spirit — there is so little in the 
world." 

" I doubt if Nelly's spirit had so much to do with it as you think," 
said Mrs. Everard mysteriously. "It was very silly of her mother 
not to tie him up and settle the business. I always said so from 
the first. She played into the judge's hand, and let him do as he 
liked. You may depend upon it, he never meant it to come to any- 
thing from the very first." 

" Then he is a shabby wretch, and worse than I thought even a 
man could be !" cried the other, with vehemence. 

"Oh, trust me, he always knew what he was doing; and the 
poor dear Eastwoods are sad simpletons," cried Mrs. Everard, 
shaking her head with a pity which was not, perhaps, quite respect- 
ful. And, indeed, I think that this view of the question was gene- 
rally adopted by society, which likes to think that the woman has 
had the worst of it in all such cases. Some one advanced however 
at this moment to ask information about " poor Lady Longueville " 
in the most hushed and sympathetic tones, putting an end to the 
previous subject. 

" One does not like on such a day as this to say anything which 
could bring a painful suggestion," said this considerate personage ; 
** but I should like to know what has become oi that poor girl." 

" She is very well indeed," interposed Mrs. Brotherton. " She is 
with her cousin, Miss Vane, at that quaint establishment of hers 
— You never heard of it? It is not a sisterhood, and it is not a 
school " 

" I disapprove of all such mummery and nonsense," said another 
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guest, rushing in. " Sisterhoods ! what do we want with sister- 
hoods? Popish rubbish — Fd send them all off to Rome; a pack 
of silly women ^" 

" * Silly ' is the appropriate adjective to women, I believe," said 
Mrs. Brotherton, who was advanced in her views ; " just as my 
husband puts * grey-haired' to the noun 'father,' and 'kind ' to the 
noun ' mother ' in his sermons. Innocent, however, is very happy 
among these silly women — ^being silly herself, I suppose." 

** Very happy? after all that has happened?" said the sympathetic 
questioner, holding up her hands with wonder and horror. 

" Well! after a great misfortune, which was no fault of hers — ^and 
which, fortunately, ended in no harm ; to be siure she has lost her 
husband, poor httle thing — '^ 

" That was a mistake — ^another mistake," said Mrs. Everard, shak- 
ing her head. " Poor Innocent is as well as can be expected, Lady 
Dobson. She is very childish, and never will be anything else, I 
fear. She ought not to have been allowed to marry. As for poor 
dear Sir Alexis, she could not appreciate him when he was living, 
and she can't be expected, I suppose, to feel his death very much. 
It was a mistake altogether. Of course, nobody could expect Mrs, 
Eastwood to do anything but jump at such a marriage for her 
neice. But it was injudicious — and, for my part, I always knew she 
was making a mistake." • 

"What a sad story altogether ! and to end in a convent — ^how 
romantic!" 

" Convent, indeed ! I did not know they went so far as to use that 
word in Protestant England! What are we coming to, good 
heavens ! " 

" But the Eastwoods were always an obstinate race — ^no getting- 
them to take advice — ^whenever they make up their minds to any- 
thing, wild horses would not move them. What, Nelly coming 
down-stairs ! Then let us see the last of her, ladies," said Mrs. 
Everard, remembering that it was her place to do the honours as 
the most intimate friend of the house. 

Nelly stood on the threshold in her grey gown ; her mother held 
her by one hand, her husband by the other. She looked back upon 
a cloud effaces, all smiling, throwing good-byes and kind wishes at 
her — and, on the other side, the horses pranced and tossed their 
proud heads, the gates stood open, the sunshine streamed down 
through the brown trees, the world lay before her. 

" Good-bye, everybody," she said ; "and to you, for a little while, 
mamma." And that was the last of Nelly. There was never a 
Nelly yet carried off by eager horses, by an eager bridegroom, 
among storms of white shoes and good wishes, who was more 
dearly taken care of thereafter than was the Nelly who signed 
herself from that day in stately fashion, " EUinor Vane." 

" You are all that are left to me now, boys," said Mrs. Eastwood, 
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as she sat between them that evening, over the first fire of the 
season, which had been lighted for consolation. " Nelly will come 
back, but she will not be quite Nelly ; one has to put up with it. 
" You are all that are left to me now " 

"And Innocent." 

" Yes, Innocent, poor child ! " 

" Look here, mother," said Jenny, somewhat hoarsely, " none of 
us know yet what Innocent will come to. " She's had hard work 
for a beginning, — none of us have had such hard work. As for Dick's 
and mine, though we're sorry enough for ourselves, what has it 
been to hers ? But you'll see there's something to come of it. I 
suppose all that trouble is not likely to be for nothing, is it ? '* he 
said, almost indignantly, as if some one were opposing him ; " if 
you mean what you say about Providence, do you think that can 
be all for nothing ? I don't." 

" God bless her, poor child ! " said the mother, with more faith 
than conviction. " You always believed in her, Jenny." 

*' And I do now more than ever," said the boy, with a flush on 
his cheek, going to the window, where he stood for five minutes, 
gazing out into the darkness, though there was nothing to see. 
He was twenty by this time, and his mind was one of those which 
work up to conclusions long made, with an obstinacy which often 
brings about its own long-determined aim. "It's a fine night,'* 
he added, coming back, as if the weather had been all his thought. 
" What a bore that there's no river to Sterborne ! I tell you what, 
Dick, the next best thing is to drive, — we'll get a carriage to-morrow, 
and drive my mother there — '• — " 

" What, drive me all the way ?" cried the mother, half alarmed, 
yet pleased that her boy should think of her pleasure. 

** We could do it in two short days — ^like the people in the book 
you are reading," said Jenny : " why not ? We'll take you to the 
High Lodge to Innocent, instead of going by the railway — and of 
course you'll bring her back with you here — Dick and I will look 
after the carriage to-morrow morning — and we'll expect you to be 
ready by twelve, mamma." 

"Bravo, old fellow!" said Dick, delighted; "and. Winks, my 
old friend," he added, as Winks dropped from his chair and came 
forward, stretching himself, to inquire into the proposition which had 
startled him out of a nap, " you shall go too " 

" But, my dear boys ^" Mrs. Eastwood began in a tone of 

remonstrance. 

" The best thing in the world for you, mamma," said Dick, "and 
jolly for us, once in a way, to have you all to ourselves." 

What could mortal woman, being the boys* mother, say more ? I 
am afraid she would have considered favourably the idea of going 
to Nova Zembla, wherever that may be, under such conditions. 
And Winks, though he yawned as he listened, thought well of it 
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too; he liked driving, on the whole, though too much of it bored 
him, and he had not at all approved when his mistress "put down" 
her carriage. They set off next morning in the brightness of noon, 
through the country which had not yet lost any of its beauty, 
though here and there the trees had yellow patches on them, and 
the parks were all burnt brown with the heat of summer. They 
were a very merry party, notwithstanding that the final examination 
was hanging over Dick's head, and the parting which must follow. 
Winks, for his part, after two or three hours of it, got bored with the 
levity of the conversation, and rustled about so, that he was put out 
of the carriage to run for the good of his health. He went along 
for a mile or two, pleased enough, gathering dust in clouds about 
him. But when he intimated a desire to be taken in, the boys, hard- 
hearted beings, laughed in the face of Winks. 

" A run will do you good, old fellow," said Dick, with cruel satis- 
faction. A short time afterwards, I am sorry to say, a dreadful 
accident, nature unknown, happened to Winks. He uttered a 
heart-rending shriek, and appeared immediately after making his 
way towards the carriage, holding up one feathery paw in demon- 
strative suffering. The anxious party stopped inmiediately, and 
Winks made his way to them, laboriously limping and uttering 
plaintive cries. But when, all a-dust as he was, this hypocrite was 
lifted into the carriage, holding up the injured member — and was 
softly laid upon the softest cushion to have it examined, words fail 
me'to express the sardonic grin with which he showed his milk-white 
teeth. There was no more the matter with the little villain's paw, 
my gentle reader, than with yours or mine. 

Never was there a pleasanter two days' journey than this which 
Mrs. Eastwood made with her boys through the sunshiny autumn 
country, along the road, where gold-coloured leaves dropped in her 
lap as they drove her along, now one on the box, now another, in 
their turn ; till the High Lodge at last appeared in sight all covered 
with white downy clusters of clematis done flowering, with late 
roses, and matted network of interlacing leaves. Innocent rushed 
to the door, slim and pale in her black dress, her eyes shining with 
sudden delight, her soft face inspired. 

" You have come to take me home. I am Nelly now ! " she 
cried, throwing her arms about the common mother. Jenny, whom 
she had not noticed, leant back upon the carriage, looking at her 
with eyes that glowed under his dark brows. He had always stood 
by Innocent since the day when he had read Greek to her in the 
Lady's Walk ; he had always been sure that " something would 
come of her." " We don't know half what Innocent will come to ! " 
he repeated now to himself. 
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fifty thousand francs, or fifty thousand pounds, have been exj^nded 
on its production, and it has obtamed for MM. Hachette the Diplome 
d'Honneur at the Vienna Exhibition. 

The English edition will contain the whole of the 132 steel etchings, and in 
addition some very exquisite woodcut ornaments. 

The Gospel of St. Matthew will contain 41 Steel Etchings. 
The Gospel of St. Mark „ 34 „ 

The Gospel of St. Luke „ 40 

The Gospel of St. John ,, 27 

Si2e> large Imperial quarto. 




>» 



It is intended to publish each Gospel separately, and at intervals of firom 
six to twelve months : and in order to preserve uniformity^^ the price will in 
the first instance be fixed at ;£3 3;. each volume. This uniformity of price 
has been determined on the assumption that i>urchasers will take the whole 
of the four volumes as published ; \mt, as it will be seen that the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. JLuke contain more etchings and more letterpress 
than St. Mark and St John, and are therefore proportionately more costly 
in production, it must oe understood that at the expiration of three montlis 
from the first issue of each of these two volumes, the price (if purchased 
separately) will be raised to four guineas. This extra charge will, however, 
be sUIowckI at any time to all bona fide purchasers of the four volumes. 

The Gospel of St. John, appropriately bound in cloth extra, price ;£3 3;., 
will be the first volume issued, and will be ready for publication shortly. 

Specimen pages of text and etchings may be seen on application to any 
bookseller in town and country, who will be happy to reeister the names of 
subscribers, either for each Gospel separately, or for the whole of the Gospels 
as published. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

DR. SCHWEINFURTH'S TRAVELS AND 

DISCOVERIES IN CENTRAL 

AFRICA. 

From z868 to 1871. 

Translated by Ellen E. Frewer. With an Introduction by 

WiNwooD Reads. 



ESSRS. Sampson Low & Co. have the pleasure of stating that 
they have completed arrangements with the celebrated African 
Travellerj Dr. Georg Schweinfurth, for the exclusive right to 
publish his new work, entitled — 

THE HEART OF AFRICA. 

OR, THREE years' TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN THE UN- 
EXPLORED REGIONS OF THE CENTRE OF AFRICA. 

This is uu(}uestionabIy, in a scientific point of view, one of the most valua- 
ble contributions to a knowledge of the' Natural History, Botany, Geography, 
and River System of Central Africa that has ever appeared ; but its chief 
interest will consist in the personal adventures of the author amongst un- 
known tribes, and wanderings in lands hitherto imexplored. The Doctor 
carries his raader into a veritable wonderland, full of peculiar customs, and 
where his experiences have been of the most eventful nature. The district 
explored embraces a wide tract of country extending southward from the 
Meschera on the Bahr el Ghazal, and betwixt the zoUi and 3rd degrees of 
north latitude. 

The present work cannot fail to be of most unusual interest to general 
readers ; inasmuch as it will include adventures in an unknown country 
amongst cannibals and pygmies, the discovery and exploration of twenty-two 
hitherto quite unknown rivers, the wonderful land of the Monbuttoo, his re- 
ception by King Munza, horrible cannibalism, fights with natives and struggles 
with wild animals, adventures on rivers, on mountains, and in jungles ; and, 
in short, experiences of the most novel and startling kind that could be 
imagined in an unknown and savage country. 

Tne work will form two volumes, demy Svo., ofupwardsof 500 pages each, 
and will be illustrated by about 130 woodcuts from drawings made by the 
author — comprising figures of different races of men ; anim^, domestic and 
wild ; remarkable fish and snakes ; varieties of trees, plants, and fruits ; 
landscapes ; forest scenery ; watered plains ; episodesof the journey ; canni- 
bal feasts and dances ; fording rivers ; villages and huts ; night encstaip- 
ments ; meetings with chieftains ; weapons of war, &c. &c. ; with maps and 
plans. 

^ It is proposed that the work shall be published in England and A merica 
(in English)^ and in the respective languages of Germany^ France^ Russia^ 
Italy y <5r»c., simultaneously, and arrangements are now in progress Jbr this 
purpose ; and the Publishers hope to JuvUe it ready for publication during 
the present Autumn. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
New Story for Youths ^ H. M. Stanley. 
" MY KALULU," PRINCE, KING, AND SLAVE. 

A Story from Central Africa. 

BY HENRY M. STANLEY, 

Author of ** How I fou^d Livingstone." 

Crown 8vo., about 430 pp., with numerous Graphic Illustrations, after Ori 

Designs by the Author. Cloth, 7;. dd. [In October 



ginal 



For the convenience of those who did not care to pay so high a Price as 21s. 
for the original Edition of Mtt. Stanley's ^rst p^eat Work, it is now 
offeredy in a new and elegant binding, with a revised Introductory Chap- 
ter t at \o5. 6d. In this form and at this price it will form an excellent 
School Prize or Christmas Present. 

HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE. 

Including Travels, Adventures, and Discoveries in Central Africa, and 
Four. Months Residence with Dr. Livingstone. 

BY H. M. STANLEY. 

Numerous Illustrations by Mr. J. B. Zwecker, Mr. John Jellicoe, and 
other Artiste, from Mr. Stanley's own Sketches, with Maps of Route, Phy- 
sical Features, &c. Twelfth Thousand. New issue, in new binding, gilt 
edges, extra cloth, ic*. td. {Now ready. 

Magnijicent Work on the Pottery ofcUl Ages and all Nations. 

HISTORY OF THE CERAMIC ART: 

Descriptive and Analytical Study of the Potteries of all Times 

and^of all Nations. 

BY ALBERT JACQUEMART. 

Author of the "History of Porcelain," "The Wonders of 

Ceramic," &c. 

Two.hundred Woodcute by H. Catenacci and J. Jacquemart, 12 Steel- 

?late Engravings by Jules Jacquemart, and z«ooo Marks and Monograms, 
'ranslated by Mrs. Bury Palliser. In i vol., super royal 8vo., of about 
700 pp., cloth extra, gilt edges, 42*. {Nearly ready. 



In One Volume, Demy Svo., cloth extra, price about idj . 

THE LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT; 

SIGHTS AND SCENES IN SOUTH EASTERN ASIA. 

A Personal Narrative of Travel and Adventure in Farther India, embracing 
the countries of Burma, Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin-China (1871-72). 

BY FRANK VINCENT, Jun. 

With Map, Plans, and numerous Illustrations. 

[Nearly ready. 
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New Works by the celebrated French Writer^ Jules Verne. 

X. 

THE FUR COUNTRY; OR, SEVENTY DEGREES 

NORTH LATITUDE. 

By JULES VERNE. Translated by N. D'ANVERS. 

A Story of remarkable Adventures in the Northern Regions of the Hudson's 
Bay Territory. Crown 8vo. with upwards of 80 very eraphic fuU-paee Illus- 
trations. Cloth extra. Uniform in size and style with " Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea." Price xos. 6d. [In October. 

3. 

PROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON ,-| AND A 

TRIP ROUND IT. 

By JULES VERNE. Translated by L. P. MERCIER. 

With numerous characteristic Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Uniform in size 
and price with the above. Cloth, gilt edges, xor. 6^. \Ready. 

3- 

. AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY|DAYS. 

By JULES VERNE. 

Square crown 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. Uniform in size and style 
with *' Meridiana," by the same author. Price 7^. 6</. %\Nearly rectdy 

One Vol., Demy Bvo., clothy with numerous woodcuts and a map. 
THE WILD NORTH LAND : 

The Story of a Winter Journey with dogs across Northern North America^ 
BY CAPTAIN W. F. BUTLEJR, 

Author of " The Great Lone Land." [In November, 

A WHALING CRUISfe TO BAFFIN'S BAY AND 
THE GULF OF BOOTHIA. 

With an Account of the Rescue, by his Ship, of the survivors of the Crew of 

the "Polaris." 

BY CAPTAIN MARKHAM, R.N. 

One Volume, demy 8vo., with Map and Illustrations, cloth extra. 

Now Ready, in One Volume, demy 8vo. , with Maps and. Illustrations^ 

cloth extra, i6f. 

THE THRESHOLD OF THE UNKNOWN 

REGION. 

BY CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 

Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. [Now ready. 
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IN PREPASA TION FOR PUBLICA TION IN DECEMBER. 

In Two Volumes^ Royal Szw., cloth extra^ numerous Woodcuts^ Maps^ and 

Chromolithographs. 

THE SECOND NORTH GERMAN POLAR EX- 
PEDITION IN THE YEARS 1869-70. 

Of the Ships " Germania " and " Hansa," under command of 

Captain Koldeway, 

Edited and Condensed by H. W. BATES, Esq., 

Of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Important Work on Peru. 

TWO YEARS IN PERU ; WITH EXPLORATION 

OF ITS ANTIQUITIES. 

BY THOMAS J. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.L., F.A.I., 

Map by Daniel Barrbra, and numerous Illustrations. In x vol., demy 
8vo., cloth extra. [/» the press. 

New Work on Morocco, 

ADVENTURES IN MOROCCO, AND JOURNEY 

SOUTH THROUGH THE OASES OF 

DRAA AND TAFILET. 

By dr. GERHARD ROHLFS. Edited by WINWOOD READE. 

I vol., crown 8vo., Map and Portrait of the Author, cloth extra. 

[/« the Press. 

Magnificent Work on China, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF CHINA AND ITS PEOPLE 

BY J. THOMSON, F.R.G.S. 

Being Photographs from the Author's Negatives, printed in permanent Pig- 
ments by the Autotype Process, and Notes from Personal Observation. 
%* The complete work will embrace 200 Photographs, with Letterpress 
Descriptions of the Places and People represented. In four volumes, im- 
perial 4to., price ^-^ y. each volume. The First Volume, containing Fifty 
Photographs, was published in the Spring ; and the Second Volume, contain- 
ing Photographs as below, is now ready. 

Subscribers orderin£[ the Four Volumes at once will be supplied for £xo 10s. 
half of which to be paid on receipt of Vol. I., and balance on completion of 
the Work. Non-Subscribers* pnce is ;iC3 3^* a^ Volume. 

VOLUME III. is in active preparation, and ^1 be Published before 

Christmas. 
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A most beautiful Christmas Present. 

WOMAN IN SACRED HISTORY. 

BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

Illustrated with 15 chromo-lithographs and about 200 pages of letterpress 
forming one of the most elegant and attractive Volumes ever published^ 
Demy 4to*, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 25X. [In November^ 

NEW WORK BY TI^E REV. E. H. BICKERSTETH. 

One Volume square Bvcrvitk Numenms very beautiful Engravings^ uni- 
form in Character with the Illustrated Edition of Hebet^s Hymns^ &*c., 
frice js. 6d. 

THE REEF, AND OTHER PARABLES. 

By the Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, M. A., Author of ** Yesterday, To-day, 
and for Ever," &c. ^ \Nearly Ready .^ 

CARL WERNER'S NILE SKETCHES, 

Painted from Nature during his Travels through Egypt. Facsimiles of 
Water-colour Paintings executed by Gustave W. Seitz, with Descriptive 
Text by Dr. E. A. Brbhm and Dr. Dumichbn. Third Series. Imperial 
folio, in Cardboard Wrapper, £-i 10s. 

Beautiful Work for Winter Evenings. Dedicated^ by Permission^ to 
His Royal Highness^ Prince Leopold. 

ILLUSTRATED GAMES OF PATIENCE. 

By the Lady Adelaide Cadogan. Twenty-four Diagramsin Coloiu^, witk 
Descriptive Text. Foolscap 410., cloth extra, gilt edges, 12;. ()d. 

THE ROYAL PASTRY AND CONFECTIONERY 

BOOK 

(.Le livre de Patisserie). By Jules Gouffe, Chef de Cuisine of the 
Paris Jockey Club. Translated from the French and adapted to English 
use by Alphonse Gouffe, Head Pastrycook to Her Majesty the pueen. 
Illustrated with 10 lar^e Plates printed in Colours, and 137 Engravings ork 
Wood, after the Oil Pamtings and Designs of E. Ronjat. Royal 8vo., cloth, 
extra. {In the Press. 

Important New Work by Professor Guyot. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By Arnold Guyot, Author of " Earth and Man." In i Volume, large 4to.,. 
128 pp., niunerous coloiured Diagrams, Maps and Woodcuts, price los. 6</., 
strong boards. 

HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN AMBULANCE, 

Established in Paris during the Siege of 1870-71. Together with the De- 
tails of its Method and its Work. By Thomas W. Evans, M. D., D. D. S., 
Ph. D., President of the American International Sanitary Committee, &c.. 
Author of " La Commission Sanitaire des Etats Unis : son Origine, son 
Organisation et ses Resultats," &c. In x Volume, Imperial 8vo., with nu- 
merous Illustrations, cloth extra, price 35J. [Now Ready. 
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Preparing/or publication in one handsome small ^to,^ cloth gilt edges ^ 

Price 1 5*. 

PHYNNODDERREE, AND OTHER TALES: 

Fairy Legends of the Isle of Man. By Edward McAlob. To be profusely 
Illustrated with upwards of 120 Engravings on Wood. 

THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS AND UNPUB- 
LISHED AUTOGRAPHS OF NAPOLEON III. 

IN EXILE. 

Collected and arranged by Count de la Chapbllb, Coadjutor in the last 
Works of the Emperor at Chislehurst. z Volume demy 8vo. , cloth extra, 
i4f. [Now Ready. 

RECOLLECTIONS OP THE EMPEROR 

NAPOLEON I. 

Durinz the First Three Years of his Captivity on the Island of St. Helena 
Including the time of his Residence at her father's house, " The Briars." 
By Mrs. Abbll (l^te Miss Elizabeth Balcombe). Third Edition. Revised 
tKroughout with additional matter by her daughter^ Mrs. Charles John- 
stone. I Volume, demy 8vo. With Steel Portrait of Mrs. Abelf, and 
Woodcut Illustrations. Cloth extra, gilt edges, \os. 6d. [Now Ready, 

ENGLISH MATRONS AND THEIR PROFESSION; 

With some Considerations as to its Various Branches, its National Value, 
and the Education it requires. By M. L. F., Writer of " My Life, and what 
shall I do with it," "Battle of the Two Philosophies," and "Strong and 
Free." Crown 8vo., cloth extra, js. 6d. [Now Ready. 

" All States among which the regulations regarding women are bad, en- 
joy scarcely the haliof happiness."— Aristotle. 

Special Notice. — The long-desired Map to Mr, King's Work has now 
been added^ and also a Chapter of entirely new matter. (Dedicated to 
Professor Tyndal.J 

MOUNTAINEERING IN THE SIERRA NEVADA. 

By Clarence King. Crown Svo. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Cloth 
extra, with Map and Additional Chapter, 6; . [Nearly Ready, 

A CHRONICLE OP THE FERMORS; HORACE 

WALPOLE IN LOVE. 

By M. F. MAHONy (Matthew Stradling), Author of "The Misadventures of 
Mr. Catlyn," " The Irish Bar-sinister," &c. In 3 Volumes, Demy 8vo., with 
Steel Portrait. [In the Press, 

MILITARY LIFE IN PRUSSIA. 

First Series. The Soldier in Time of Peace. Translated (by permission of 

the Author) from the German of F. W. H^cldander. By F. E. R. and H. 

E R. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, gs. [Now Ready. 
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University Local Examinations, 

ST. MARK'S GOSPEL. 

With Explanatory Notes. For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By George 
BowKER, late Second Master of the Newport Grammar School, Isle of 
Wight X Volume, foolscap, cloth. [/« Preparation, 



NEW NOVELS. 

Victor Hugds New Novel. 

IN THE YEAR '93 (QUATRE-VINGT TREIZE). 

Three Volumes, crown 8vo. \In Preparation. 

This work, which will be published simultaneously in France, England, 
and America, is said to surpass in style and dramatic interest anything that 
"Victor Hugo has yet produced. 

New Work by the Author o/" Lotna Doone." 

ALICE LORRAINE; 

A Tale of the South Downs. Three Volumes, crown 8vo. [/« Preparation* 

IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Two Voliunes, crown 8vo., cloth, 21*. [Now Ready. 

BETTER THAN GOLD. 

By Mrs. Arnold, Author of " His by Right," "John Hcskfcth's Charge," 
** Under Foot," &c. In 3 Volumes, crown 8vo., 31*. 6d. [/« the Press. 

New Work by Main Friswell, Author of " The Gentle Life;' <&*c. 

OUR SQUARE CIRCLE. 

Two Volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, 2M [/« the Press. 

New Work of Fiction by Georgiana M. Craik. 

ONLY A BUTTERFLY. 

One Volume, crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. [Now Ready. 

ARGUS FAIRBAIRNE ; OR, A WRONG NEVER 

RIGHTED. 

By Henry Jackson, Author of " Hearth Ghosts," &c. Three Volumes, 
crown 8vo., cloth, 31*. 6d. [In the Press. 

New Voluffie of the John Halifax Series ofGirW Books, 

MISS MOORE. 

By Georgiana M. Craik. Small post'Svo., with Illustrations, gilt edges, 
4*' [Nearly Ready 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST. 

BBOTT (J. S. C.) History of Frederick the Great, 

with numerous Illustrations. 8vo. x/. if. 

About in the World, by the author of "The 
Gentle Life.*' Crown 8vo. bevelled doth, 4th edition. 6*. 

Adamson (Rev. T. H.) The Gospel according to St. 

Matthevtr, expounded. 8vo. tzs. 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist. By Lucien Biart, 

with 117 beautiful Illustrations on Wood. Edited and adapted by 
Parker Gillmork, author of "All Round the World," " Gun, Rod, and 
Saddle/* &c. Post 8vo. dotii extra, gilt edges, new edition, 7*. 6d. 
"The adventures are charmingly nanated." — Aihetueum. 

Adventures of a Brownie. See Craik, Mrs. 

Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of the World, 

translated front the Frendi of Victor Meunier, with engravings, and 
edition. 5^. 

" The book for all boys in whom the love of travel and adventure is 
strone. They will find nere plenty to amuse them and much to instruct 
them besides." — Times. 

Alcott, (Louisa M.) Aunt Jo's Scrap-Bag. Square i6mo, 

3i. 6d. 

Little Men : Life at Plumfield with Jo's Boys. 

By the author of " Littie Women." Small post 8vo. doth, gilt edges, 
3^ . 6d. Cheap edition, cloth, 2s. ; fancy boards, is. 6d. 

^— ^ Little Women. Complete in i vol. fcap. 3j. 6d. 

Cheap edition, 2 vols, cloth, 2f. ; boards, \s. 6d. each. 

Old Fashioned Girl, best edition, small post 8vo. ' 

cloth extra, gilt edges, 3; . 6€L ; LoVs Copyright Series, ts. 6d. ; cloth, 

2J. 

The Guardian says of " Little Women," that it is—" A bright, cheerful, 
healthy story — with a tinge of thoughtful gravity about it which reminds 
one of John Bunyan. The Athenautn says of " Old-Fashioned Girl '* — 
" Let whoever wishes to read a bright, spirited, wholesome story, get 
the ' Old Fashioned Girl ' at once." 
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Alcott (Louisa M.) Shawl Straps. Small post 8vo. Cloth 

extra, gilt edges, 3^ . td. 

Work, a Story of Experience. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21s, 



AUston (Captain). See Ready, O Ready. 

Alexander (Sir James £.) Bush Fighting. Illustrated by 
Remarkable Actions and Incidents of the Maori War. With a Map, 
Plans, and Woodcuts, i vol. demy 8vo. pp. 328, cloth extra, idr. 

" This book tells the story of the late war in New Zealand, with its 
many desperate encounters and exciting personal adventures, and tells 
that story well." — Naval and Military Gazette. 

" This is a valuable history of the Maori war." — Standard. 

Alexander (W. D. S.) The Lonely Guiding Star. A 

Legend of the Pyrenean Mountains and other Poems. Fcap. Svo. 
cloth. 5^. 

Among the Arabs, a Narrative of Adventures in Algeria, by 
G. Naphegvi, M. D., a. M. 7*. 6d. 

Andersen (Hans Christian) The Story of My Life. Svo. 

10s. 6d. 

Fairy Tales, with Illustrations in Colours by E. V. B. 



Royal 4to. cloth, z/. 5^. 

Andrews (Dr.) Latin-English Lexicon. 13th edition. 

Royal Svo. pp. 1,670, cloth extra. Price iSs. 

The superiority of this justly-famed Lexicon is retained over all others 
by the fulness of its Quotations, the including in the Vocabulary Proper 
Names, the distinguishing whether the Den^^tive is classical or other- 
wise, the exactness of the References to the Original Authors, and by the 
price. 

** The best Latin Dictionary,! whether for the scholar or advanced 
student. " — S/ectator. 
" Every page bears the impress of industry and caxe.**'—AtAemeum, 

Anecdotes of the Queen and Royal Family, collected and 

edited by J. G. Hodgins, with Illustrations. New edition, revised by 
John Timbs. 5*. 

Angell (J. K.) A Treatise on the Law of Highways. Svo. 
x/. 5*. 

Arctic Regions (The). Illustrated. See Bradford. 

German Polar Expedition. See Koldeway. 

Explorations. See Markham. 

Around the World. See Prime. 
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Art, Pictorial and Industrial, Vol. i, il. lis. 6d, Vols. 2 
and 3, i&f. each. 

Atmosphere (The). ^^^ Flammarion. 

Aunt Jo's Scrap Bag. Sie Alcott. 

Australian Tales, by the " Old Boomerang." PostSvo. 5^. 



ACK-LOG Studies. 6'^<f Warner. 
Baldwin (J. D.) Prehistoric Nations. i2mo. 

Ancient America, in notes of American Archaeology. 

Crown 8vo. lo*. 6d. 

Bancroft's History of America. Library edition, vols, i to 9, 

8vo. 5/. Zs. 

History of America, Vol. X. (completing the Work.) 

8vo. 1 2 J. [In theprtsi. 

Barber (£. C.) The Crack Shot. Post 8yo. Sj. 6^. 

Barnes's (Rev. A.) Lectures on the Evidences of Christi- 
anity in the zgth Century. lamo. 7^. (d. 

Bamum (P. T.) Struggles and Triumphs. Crown 8yo. 

Fancy boards, zr. (xL 

Barrington (Hon. and Rev. L.J.) From Ur to Macpelah; 

the Story of Abraham. Crown Sva, doth, 5^. - 

THE BAYARD SERIES. Comprising Plea- 
sure Books of Literature produced in the Choicest 
Style as Companionable Volumes at Home and 
Abroad. 

Price 2S. 6d. each Volutne, complete in itself ^ Printed at the Chiswick Press , 
bound by Bumf flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, withsHk Headianda 
and Registers. 

The Story of the Chevalier Bayard. By M. De Berville. 

De Joinville's St. Louis, King of France. 

The Essays of Abraham Cowley, including all his Prose 

Works. 

Abdallah; or, the Four Leaves. ByEDOUARDLABouLLAYB. 
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Table-Talk and Opinions of Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Vathek : An Oriental Romance. By William Beckford. 

The King and the Commons : a Selection of Cavalier and 
Puritan Song. Edited by Pro£ Moslsy. 

Words of Wellington : Maxims and Opinions of the Great 
Duke. 

Dr. Johnson's Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. With Notes. 

Hazlitt's Round Table. With Biographical Introduction. 

The Religio Medici, Hydriotaphia, and the Letter to a 
Friend. By Sir Thomas Browns, Knt 

Ballad Poetry of the Affections. By Robert Buchanan. 

Coleridge's Christabel, and other Imaginative Poems. With 
Preface by Algernon C Swinburne. 

Lord Chesterfield's Letters, Sentences and Maxims. 

V^th Introduction "by the Editor, and Essay on Chesterfield by M. De 
St. Beuve, of the French Academy. 

Essays in Mosaic. By Thos. Ballantyne. 

My Uncle Toby; his Story and his Friends. Edited 
by P. Fitzgerald. 

Reflections ; or, Moral Sentences and Maxims of the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld. 

Socrates, Memoirs for English Readers from Xenophon's 
Memorabilia. By Edw. Levibn. 

Prince Albert's Golden Precepts. 

A suitable Case containing X2 volumes^ ^rice y.s. 6d, ; or the Case separate^ 

price 3*. 6</. 

Extracts from Literary Notices. 
*' The present series— takinz its name from the opening; volimie, which 
contained a translation of the Knizht without Fear and without Reproach 
— will really, we think, fill a void in the shelves of all except the most 
complete English libraries. These little square-shaped volumes contain, 
in a very manageable and pretty form, a great many things not very easy 
of access elsewhere, and some things for the first time brought together. 
— Pall Mall Gazette. " We have here two more volumes of the series 
appropriately called the ' Bayard,* as they certainly are * sans reproche.* 
C)f convenient size, with clear typography and tasteful binding, we know 
no other little volumes which msuce such good gift-books for persons of 
mature s^e.** — Examiner. " St. Louis and his companions, as described 
by Joinvflle, not only in their glistening armour, but in their every-day 
attire, are brought nearer to us, become intelligible to us, and teach us 
lessons of humanity which we can learn from men only, and not from saints 
and heroes. Here lies the real value of real history. It widens our minds 
and our hearts, and ^ves us that true knowledge of the world and of 
human natiu^ in all its phases which but few can gain in the short span 
of their own life, and in the narrow sphere of their friends and enemies. 
We can hardly imagine a better book for boys to read or for men to 
ponder over." — Times. 
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Beecher (Henry Ward, D. D.) Life Thoughts. Complete 

in z vol. z2mo. %s. 6d. 

Sermons Selected. i2mo. Ss, 6d, 

Norwood, or Village Life in New England. 



Crown 8vo. 6*. 

(Dr. Lyman) Life and Correspondence of. 2 vols. 

post 8va il. IS. 
Bees and Beekeepixig. By the Times' Beemaster. Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo. New Edition, with additions, as. 6d. 

Bell (Rev. C. D.) Faith in Earnest. i8mo. is. 6d. 

Blanche Nevile. Fcap. 8vo. 6s, 

Bellows (A. J.) The Philosophy of Eating. Post 8vo. 

How not to be Sick, a Sequel to Philosophy of 

Eating. Post Svo. 7^. 6d. 

Bickersteth's Hymnal Companion to Book of Common 
Prayer. 

ThefoHowiMg Editions are now reeufy : — 

s. d. 
No. I. A Small-type Edition, medium 32mo. doth limp o 6 
No. X. 6 ditto roan limp^ red edges . . z o 

No. z. C ditto morocco limp, gilt edges ..so 



I o 

3 o 

3 o 

3 6 

3 6 

5 6 



No. 3. Second-size t3rpe, super-royal 33mo. doth limp 
No. 3. A ditto roan limp,^ red edges 

No. 3. B ditto morocco limp, gilt edges 

No. 3. Large-type Edition, crown Syo. cloth, red edges 
No. 3. A ditto roan limp, red edges 

No. 3. B ditto morocco limp, gilt edges 

No. 4. Laige-type Edition, crown Svo. with Introduction 

and Notes, cloth, red edges 36 

No. 4. A ditto roan limp, red edges ..46 

No. 4. B ditto morocco, gilt eds^es ..66 

No. 5. Crown Svo. with accompanying Tunes to every 

Hymn, New Edition 30 

No. 5. A ditto with Chants 40 

No. 5. 6 The Chants separately 16 

No. 6. Penny Edition. 

Fcap. 4to. Organists' edition. Qoth, 7; . td. 

*«* A liberal tUlawance is made to Clergymen introducing 

the Hymnal, 

The Book of Common Prayer, bound with The Hyxanal Com- 
panion. 33mo. doth, qd. And in various superior bindings. 
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Benedict (F. L.) Miss Dorothy's Charge. 3 vols. 31J. 6</. 
Biart (L.) Adventures of a Young Naturalist. (See 

Adventures.) 

Bickersteth (Rev. £. H., M.A.) The Master's Home- 
Call ; Or, Brief Memorials of Alice Frances Bickersteth. 3rd 

Edition. 32mo. cloth gilt. xs. 

** They recall in a touching manner a character of which the religious 
beauty has a warmth and grace almost too tender to be definite." — T/ie 
Guardian. 

The Shadow of the Rock. A Selection of Reli- 



gious Poetry. i8mo. Cloth extra. 2j. 6d, 
Bigelow (John) France and Hereditary Monarchy. 8vo. 3^. 
Bishop (J. L.) History of American Manufacture. 3 vols. 

8vo. 2/. 5^. 

(J. P.) First Book of the Law. 8vo. i/. u. 

Bits of Talk about Home Matters. By H. H. Fcap. 8vo. 

doth gilt edges. 3;. 
Black (Wm.) Uniform Editions : 

Kilmeny : a Novel. Small Post 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

In Silk Attire. 3rd and cheaper edition, small post 



8vo. dr. 

"A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its skill and power in 
delineation of character." — Saturday Review. 

" A very charming book."— Pa// Mall Gazette, 
*' Asa. story it is all absorbing." — Spectator. 

A Daughter of Heth. nth and cheaper edition, 

crown Svo., cloth extra. 6*. With Frontispiece by F. Walker, A.R.A. 
" If humour, sweetness, and pathos, and a story told with simplicity 
and vigour, ought to insure success, * A Daughter of Heth ' is of the 
kind to deserve it." — Saturday Review. 

** The special genius of the book is the conception of such a character 
as Qio(\\y'ttx£^"-— Spectator. 

"An inviting title, agreeable writing, humour, siweetness and a fresh 
natural style are combined." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

"The * Daughter of Heth ' is a novel of real power and promise." — 
Standard, 

Black (C. B.) New Continental Route Guides. 

Guide to the Northi^of France, including Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, Touraine, Picardy, ^ Champagne, Burgimdy, 
Lorraine, Alsace, and the Valley of the Loire ; Beleium and Holland ; 
the Valley of the Rhine to Switzerland ; and the South-West of 
Germany, to Italy by the Brenner Pass. Illustrated with numerous 
Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo., cloth limp. 8j. td. 

Guide to Normandy and Brittany, their Celtic 

Monuments, Ancient Churches, and Pleasant Watermg- Places. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo., cloth limp, %s. 6d. . 
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Black (C. B.) New Continental Route Guides. 

Guide to the North-East of France, including 

Picardy, Champagne, Burgundy, Lorraine, and Alsace ; Belgium and 
Holland ; the Valley of the Rhme, to Switzerland ; and tiie South-West 
of Germany, to Italy, by the Brenner Pass, with Description of 
Vienna. Illustrated with Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo., doth limp. 
4^. td. 



Paris, and Excursions from Paris. Illustrated 

with numerous Maps, Plans, and Views. Small post 8vo. cloth limp, 
price 2f . 6</. 

Guide to the South of France and to the North 



of Italy : including the Pyrenees and their Watering-Places ; the Health 
Resorts on the Mediterranean from Perpignan to Genoa ; and the towns 
of Turin, Milan,^ and Venice. Illustrated with Maps and Plans. Small 
post 8vo., cloth limp, 5^. 

Switzerland and the Italian Lakes. Small post 8vo. 



price 2*. (>d. 



Blackburn (H.) Art in the Mountains : the Story of the 

Passion Play, with upwards of Fifty Illustrations. 8vo. vas. 

Artists and Arabs. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 

7*. 6d. 

Harz Mountains : a Tour in the Toy Country. 



With numerous Illustrations. 12s. 

Normandy Picturesque. Numerous Illustrations. 



8vo. i6f. 

Travelling in Spain. With numerous Illustrations. 



8vo. zdr. 

Travelling in Spain. Guide Book Edition i2mo. 



IS. 6d. 

The Pyrenees. Summer Life at French Watering- 

Places. 100 Illustrations by Gustavk Dorb. Royal 8vo. xSs. 

Blackmore (R. D.) Loma Doone. New edition. Crown, 

8vo. 6s. 

** The reader at times holds his breath, so graphically yet so simply 
does John Ridd tell his tale .... * Loma Doone' is a work of real 
excellence, and as such we heartily commend it to the puh]ic."—Saturciay 
Review. 

Cradock No well. 2nd and cheaper edition. 6s, 

Clara Vaughan. Revised edition. 6j. 

Georgics of Virgil. Small 4to. 41. 6d. 



Blackwell (£.) Laws of Life. New edition. Fcp. 3^. 6d, 
Boardman's Higher Christian Life. Fcp. ij*. 6d, 
Bonwick (J.) Last of the Tasmanians. 8vo. idr. 
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Bonwick (J.) Daily Life of the Tasmanians. 8vo. 12s, 6d. 

Curious Pacts of Old Colonial Days. i2mo. doth. 

Book of Common Prayer with the Hymnal Companion. 

samo. cloth, gd, 'And in various bindinj^s. 

Books suitable for School Prizes and Presents. (Fuller 
description of each book will be found in the alphiabet.) 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist, ys. 6d. 

on Great Hunting Grounds. $s, 

Allcott's Aunt Jo's Scrap>bag. 3,^ 6d, 

Old Fashioned Girl. 3*. 6d. 

Little Women. 3*, 6d. 

Little Men. 3*. 6d, 

Shawl Straps. 3*. 6d. 

Anecdotes oft h»42ueen. 5^. 
Atmosphere (The). By Flammarion. 3or. 
Bickersteth (Rev. E. H.) Shadow of the Rock. 2^. 6d, 
Butler's Great Lone Land. 7; . 6d» 

Cradock Nowell. 6*. 

Clara Vaughan. 6s, 

Bayard Series (See Bayard.) 

Blackmore's Loma Doone. 6s, 

Changed Cross (The), a;. 6d, 

Child's Play. 7*. 6d, 

Christ in Song. 5^. 

Craik (Mrs.) Adventures of a Brownie, sr. 

Little Sunshine's Holiday. 4^. 

Craik (Miss) The Cousin from India. 4X. 
Dana's Corals and Coral Islands, ns. 

Two Years before the Mast. 6s, 

Davies's Pilgrimage of the Tiber. i8f. 
De Witt (Mad.) An Only Sister. 4^. 
Brkmann-Chatrian's, The Forest House. 3^. 6d, 
Faith Gartney. 3;. 6(L cloth; boards, is. 6d, 
Favell Children (The). 4^. 
Favourite|English Poems. 300 Illustration. 21s, 
Franc's Emily's Choice. 5^. 
— — Marian. 5*. 

Silken Cord. 5*. 

Vermont Vale. 5*. 

Minnie's Mission, as. 
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Books for School Prizes and Presents, continued, 
Gajrworthys (The). 3*. td. 
Gentle Life, (Queen Edition), xos. 6d. 
Gentle Life Series. (See Alphabet). 
Getting on in the World, dr. 
Glover's Light of the Word. as. 6d. 
Hayes (Dr.) Cast Away in the Cold. 6s. 
Healy (Miss) The Home Theatre. 3;. 6d. 
Henderson's Latin Proverbs. los. 6d. 
Hugo's Toilers of the Sea. los. 6d. 

»f »» »> Of. 

Jack Hazard, by Trowbridge. 3^. 6d. 
Kingston's Ben Burton. 3;. 6d. 
Kennan's Tent Life. 6s. 

King's Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. 6s. 
Low's Edition of American Authors, is. 6d. and 2s. each. 23 

Vols, published. See Alphabet under Low. 
Lyra Sacra Americana. 4^. 6d. 
Macgregor (John) Rob Roy Books. (See Alphabet.) 
Marigold Manor, by Miss Waring. 4^. 
Maury's Physical Geography of the Sea 6t. 
Parisian Family, sr. 
Phelps (Miss) The Silent Partner. 5*. 
Picture Gallery British Art. xaj. 

Sacred Art. 12*. 

Ready, O Ready. By Captain Allston, R.N. 3^ . 6d, 
Reynard the Fox. 100 Exquisite Illustrations. 7^. 6d. 
Sea-Gull Rock. 79 Beautiful Woodcuts. 7*. 6d. 
Stanley's How I Found Livingstone, axf. 
Stowe (Mrs.) Pink and White Tyranny. 3;. 6d. 

Old Town Folks. Qoth extra 6s. and a*. 6d. 

Minister s Wooing. 5*. ; boards, is. 6d. 

' Pearl of Orr's Island. 5*. 

My Wife and I. 6s. 

Tauchnitz's German Authors. See Tauchnitr. 
Tayler (C. B.) Sacred Records, as. 6d. 
Titcomb's Letters to Young People, zs. 6d, and 2s. 
Tw^enty Years Ago. ^r. 
Under the Blue Sky. 7^. 6d. 
Verne's Meridiana. 7^. 6d. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. lof. 6d. 

• Whitney's (Mrs.) Books. See Alphabet. 

Bowles (T. G.) The Defence of Paris, narrated as it was 

Seen. 8vo. i^r. 

B 
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Bo3rnton (Charles B., D.D.) Navy of the United States, 

with Illustrations of the Ironclad Vessels. 8vo. a vols, al. 

Under the Social Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen^ 
the Duke of Argyll^ the Marquis of Lorn, &»c. 



Bradford (Wm.) The Arctic Regions. Illustrated with 




Bremer (Fredrika) Life, Letters, and Posthumous VSTorks. 

Crown 8vo. » xof . €d. 

Brett (B.) Notes on Yachts. Fop. dr. 

Bristed (C. A.) Five Years in an English University. 

Fourth £ lition. Revised and Amended by the Author. Post 8vo. lor. 6d. 

Broke (Admiral Sir B. V. P., Bart., K.C.B.) Biography 

of. rl. 

Brothers Rantzau. See Erckmann Chatrian. 

Browning (Mrs. E. B.) The Rhyme of the Duchess May. 

Demy 4to. Illustrated with 
Charlotte M. B. Morrell. azs. 



Demy 4to. Illustrated with Eight Photographs, after Drawings by 

iOl 



Burritt (E.) The Black Country and its Green Border 

Land : or. Expeditions and Explorations round Birminghain^ Wolver- 
hampton, Kc. JBy Elihu Burritt. Second and cheaper edition. Post 
8vo. 6s. 

A Walk from London to Land's End. With Illus- 



trations. Svo. 6s. 
The Lectures and Speeches of Elihu Burritt. 

Fcp. Svo. doth, 6s. 

Burroughs (John). See Wake Robin. 

Bush (R. J.) Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow Shoes : a Journal 

of Siberian TraveL Svo. i2X. 6d. 
Bush Fighting. See Alexander (Sir J. E.) 
BushneU's (Dr.) The Vicarious Sacrifice. Post Svo. 7^ . ^ 
Sermons on Living Subjects. Crown Svo. cloth. 



•js. 6d. 

Nature and the ^Supernatural. Post Svo. 3J. 6d. 

Christian Nurture. 3j. 6d, 

Character of Jesus. 6d, 

i— The New Life. Crown Svo. 31. 6d. 
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Butler (W. F.) The Great Lone Land ; an Account of the 
Red River Expedition, X869-Z870, and Subsequent Travels and Adven- 
tures in the Manitoba Country, and a Winter Journey across the Sas- 
katchewan Valley to the Rocky Mountains. With Illustrations and 
Map. Fifth and Chea^r Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 7^. 6d. 
(The first 3 Editions were in 8vo. cloth, idr.) 

The Times says : — ** He describes easily and forcibly. He has a sym- 
pathy with the beautiful as weU as a sense of the ridiculous. But his 
prejudices and his egotism are merely the weaknesses of a frank, hearty 
nature, and we have a personal liking for him when we take leave of him 
at the end of his wanderings." 

" The tone of this book is altogether delightful and refreshing." — S^c- 
tator. 

" The impression left on the mind by his narrative is one of profound 
interest." — Morning Post, 

"This is one of the freshest amd most interesting books of travel that 
we have had the pleasure of reading for some time past." — Examiner. 

"There is a delightful breeziness and vigour about Captain Butler^s 
■style of writing." — Leeds Mercury, 

" His fascinating volume .... not only exciting, but instructive 
reading."— /»«// Mall Gazette. 

" Captain Butler writes with rare %gimt.** —N'onconformist. 



ALIFORNIA. ^AfNordhoff. 

Carlisle (Thos.) The Unprofessional Vaga- 
bond. By Thomas Carlisle (Harotm Alraschid), with 
Sketches from the Life of John Carlisle. Fcap. 8vo. 
Fancy boards, zs. 

Changed Cross (The) and other Religious Poems. 2s, 6d, 

Child's Play, with 16 coloured drawing by £. V. B. An 
entirely new edition, printed on thick paper, with tints, js. 6d. 

Chefs -d'ceuvre of Art and Master-pieces of Engraving, 

selected from the celebrated Collection of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum. Reproduced in Photography by Stephen Thompson. 
Imperial folio, Thirty-eight Photographs, cloth gilt. 4/. x^r. 6d. 

China. See Illustrations of. 

Choice Editions of Choice Books. New Editions. Illus- 
trated by C. W. Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., Edward Dtmcan, 
Birket Foster, J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., George Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., 
C. Stonehouse, F. Taylor, George Thomas, H. J. Townshend, E. H. 
Wehnert, Harrison Weir, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5^. each ; mor. 10*. 6d 




Bloomfield's Farmer's Boy. 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. 
Ctmaairs Elizabethan Poetry. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 



Keat's Eve of St. Agnes. 
Milton's I'Allegro. 
Rogers* Pleasures of Memory. 
Shiucespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 
Tennyson's May Queen. 
Weir's Poetry of Nature. 



Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. 1 Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems 
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Christ in Song. Hymns of Immanuel, selected from all Ages, 
with Notes. By Philip Schaff, D.D. Crown 8vo. toned paper, 
befiutifully printed at the Chiswick Press. With Initial Letters and 
Ornaments and handsomely bound. New Edition. 5J. 

Christabel. See Bayard Series. 

Christmas Presents. See Illustrated Books. 

Chronicles of Castle of Amelroy. 4to. With Photographic 

Illustrations. 2/. 2s. 

Clara Vaughan. See Blackmore. 

Coffin (G. C.) Our New Way Round the World. 8vo. 12s. 

Commons Preservation (Prize Essays on), written in compe- 
tition for Prizes offered by Henry W. Peek, Esq. 8vo. 14*. 

Compton Friars, by the Author of Mary Powell. Cr. 8vo. 

cloth. lof . 6d. 

Courtship and a Campaign ; a Story of the Milanese Volun- 
teers of 1866, under Garibaldi. By M. Dalin. 2 toIs. cr. 8vo. azs. 

Cradock Nowell. See Blackmore. 

Craik (Mrs.) The Adventures of a Brownie, by the Author 

of ** John Halifax, Gentleman." With numerous Illustrations by Miss 
Patbrson. Square cloth, extra gilt edges. 5;. 

A Capital Book for a School Prize for Children from Seven to Fourteen. 
Little Sunshine's Holiday (forming Vol. 1. of the 



John Halifax Series of Girls' Books). Small post 8vo. 4^. 

John Halifax Series. See Girls' Books. 

Poems. Crown, cloth, ^s. 



(Georgiana M.) The Cousin from India, forming 

VoL 2. of John Halifax Series. Small post 8yo. ^r. 

- Without Kith or Kin. 3 vols, crown 8vo., 31J. 6d, 

Hero Trevelyan. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 2ij. 



Craik's American Millwright and Miller. With numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo. i/. rs. 

Cruise of "The Rosario. ^^^ Markham (A. H.). 
Cummins (Maria S.) Haunted Hearts (Low*s Copyright 

Series). i6mo. boards, zs. 6d. ; cloth, sj. 

Curtis's History of the Constitution of the United States. 

2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
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Butler (W. P.) The Great Lone Land ; an Account of the 

Red River Expedition, X869-X870, and Subsequent Travels and Adven- 
tures in the Manitoba Country, and a Winter Journey across the Sas- 
katchewan Valley to the Rocky Mountains. With Illustrations and 
Map. Fifth and Chea^r Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 7^ . 6d. 
(Tlie first 3 Editions were in 8vo. cloth. x6s.) 

The Times says : — " He describes easily and forcibly. He has a sjrm- 
pathy widi the beautiful as w<;ll as a sense of the ridiculous. But his 
prejudices and his egotism are merely the weaknesses of a frank, hearty 
nature, and we have a personal lildng for him when we take leave of him 
at the end of Ids wanderings." 

" The tone of this book is altogether delightful and refreshing." — S^ee- 
tator. 

" The impression left on the mind by his narrative is one of profound 
interest." — Morning Post, 

" This is one of the freshest and most interesting books of travel that 
we have had the pleasure of reading for some time past." — Examiner. 

" There is a delightful breeziness and vigour aoout Captain Butler's 
•style of writing." — Leeds Mercury, 

" His fascinating volume .... not only exciting, but instructive 
reading."— /»«// Mall Gazette. 

** Captain Butler writes with rare K^xsit** —Nonconformist. 



ALIPORNIA. See Nordhoff. 

Carlisle (Thos.) The Unprofessional Vaga- 
bond. By Thomas Carlisle (Haroun Alraschid), with 
Sketches from the Life of John Carlisle. Fcap. 8vo. 
Fancy boards, xf . 

Changed Cross (The) and other Religious Poems, xs, 6d, 

Child's Play, with 16 coloured drawings by E. V. B. An 
entirely new edition, printed on thick paper, with tints, js. 6d. 

Chefs -d'ceuvre of Art and Master-pieces of Engraving, 

selected from the celebrated Collection of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum. Reproduced in Photography by Stephen Thompson. 
Imperial folio, Thirty-eight Photographs, cloth pit. 4/. 14^. 6d. 

China. See Illustrations of. 

Choice Editions of Choice Books. New Editions. Illus- 
trated by C. W. Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., Edward Duncan, 
Birket Foster, J. C. Horsley,A.R.A., George Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., 
C. Stonehouse, F. Taylor, George Thomas, H. J. Townshend, E. H. 
Wehnert, Harrison Weur, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5*. each ; mor. 10*. 6rf 




Bloomfield's Farmer's Boy. 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. 
Cundall's Elizabethan Poetry. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 



Keat's Eve of St. Agnes. 
Milton's I'Allegro. 
Roeers' Pleasures of Memory. 
Shiucespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 
Tennyson's May Queen. 
Weir's Poetry of Nature. 



Gray's El^y in a Churchyard. Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 
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Dussauce (Professor H.) A New and Complete Treatise 

on the Art of Tanning. Royal 8vo. a/L or. 

General Treatise on the Manufacture of Vinegar. 




8va i/. XX. 

NGLISH Catalogue of Books (The) Published 
during 1863 to xZjx inclusive, comprising also the Important 
American Pablications. 

This Volume, occupying over 450 Pages, shows the Titles 
of 32,000 New Books and New Editions issued during Nine- 
Years, with the Size, Price, and Publisher's Name, the Lists of Learned 
Societies, Printing Clubs, and other Literary Associations, and the Books- 
issued by them ; as also the Publisher's Series and Collections — altogether 
forming an indispensable adjunct to the Bookseller's Establishment, as 
well as to every Learned and Literary Club and Association, sof . half- 
bound. 

*,* The previous Volume, 1835 to 1862, of which a very few remain ox» 
sale, price 2/. 5^. ; as also the Index Voliune, 1837 to 1857, price i/. 6s. 

Supplements, 1863, 1864, 1865, y. 6d, each ; 1866,. 



1867 to 1872, 5f. each. 

Writers, Chapters for Self-hnprovement in English 

Literature ; by the author of "The Gentle Life." 6*. 

Brckmann-Chatrian, Forest House and Catherine's- 
Lovers. Crown 8vo 3^. 6d. 

The Brothers Rantzau: A Story of the Vosges. 




2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth. 2if . 

AITH GARTNEY'S Girlhood, by the Author of 
" The Gayworthys." Fcap. with Coloured Frontispiece. 3*. 6d, 

Favourite English Poems. New and Extended 
Edition, with 300 illustrations. Small 4to. 21X. 

Favell (The) Children. Three Little Portraits. Crown i2mo^ 
Four Illustrations. Cloth gilt. ^r. 

" A very useful and clever story." — ycAn Bull, 

Few "(A) Hints on Proving Wills. Enlarged Edition, sewed* 

IS, 

Fields (J. T.) Yesterdays with Authors. Crown 8vo. los, (>d, 

Fleming's (Sandford) Expedition. See Ocean to Ocean. 

Flammarion (C.) The Atmosphere. Translated from the 
French of Camillb Flammarion. ^ Edited by Jambs Glaishkr, 
F.R.S., Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. With xo beautiful 
Chromo-Lithographs and 8z woodcuts. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, bevelled 
boards. 30^. 
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Franc (Maude Jeane) Emily's Choice, an Australian Tale. 
I voL small post 8vo. With a Frontispiece by G. F. Angas. 5^ . 

Marian, or the Light of Some One's Home. Fcp. 




3rd Edition, with Frontispiece. $s. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. 5^. 

Vermont Vale. Small post 4to., with Frontispiece. $s, 

— Minnie's Mission. Small post 8vo., with Frontis- 
piece. 4r. 

Frey (H.) The Microscope and Microscopical Tech*- 

nology. 8vo. illustrated. 3or. 

Priswell (J. H.) 5"^ Gentle Life Series. 
One of Two. 3 vols. i/. lis, 6d. 



AYWORTHYS (The), a Story of New England 
Life. Small post 8va y. 6d. 

Gems of Dutch Art. Twelve Photographs from 
finest Engravings in British Museum. Sup. royal 4to. cloth 
extra. 35f. 

Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in i. Small 4to. los, 6d, 

THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. Printed in 
Elzevir, on Toned Paper, handsomely bound, form- 
ing suitable Volumes for Presents. Price 6s, each; 
or in calf extra, price 10s. 6d, 

1. 

The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Cha- 
racter of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. Tenth Edition. 

" His notion of a eentleman is of the noblest and truest order. A 
little compendium of dieerful philosophy." — Daily News. 

" Deserves to be printed in letters of gold, and circulated in every 
house.**— C^M^irrr youmoL 

II. 

About in the World. Essays by the Author of "The Gentle 
Life." 

" It u not easy to open it at any page without finding some handy 
idea." — Mortung Post, 
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III. 

Like unto Christ. A New Translation of the " De Imita- 
tione Christi " usually ascribed to Thomas k Kempis. With a Vi^ette 
from an Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Second Edition. 

^'* Evinces independent scholarship, and a profound feeling for the 
orieinal." — Nonconformist. ^ 

Could not be presented in a more exquisite form, for a more sightly 
volume was never seen." — Illustrated London News. 

• 

IV. 

Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English language. Second and en- 
larged Edition. 

"The most extensive dictionary ot quotation we have met with.** — 
Notes and Queries. 

"Will add to the author's credit with all honest workers.*' — Exa^ 
ntiner. 

V. 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited, Compared, Revised, and 
Annotated by the Author of "The Gentle Lue." With Vignette Por- 
trait. Second Edition. 

^ " We should be glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a la&ee 
circulation for this handsome attractive book ; ana who can refuse his 
homage to the good-humoured industry of Uie editor."— //^xtf/ns^Sn/ 
Times, 

VI. 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. Written by Sir 
Philip Sidney. Edited, with Notes, by the Author of "The Gentle 
Life." Dedicated, by permission, to the Eaxl of Derby, ^s. 6d, 

" All the best things in the Arcadia are retained intact in Mr. Fris- 
well's edxiAOXL*— Examiner. 

VII. 
The Gentle Life. Second Series. Thitd Edition. 

" There is not a single thought in the voliune that does not contribute in 
some measure to the formation of a true gentleman."— i7<^ News. 

VIII. 

Varia: Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted, by per- 
mission, from the Saturday Review, Spectator, &c. 

"The books discussed in this volume are no less valuable than th^ 
are rare, and the compiler is entitled to the gratitude of the public 
for having rendered their treasures available to the general reader."— 
Observer. 

IX. 

The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected. By 

the Author of "The Gentle Life." Second Edition. 

"All who possess the 'Gentle Life' should own this volume." 

Standard. 
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X. 

Essays on English writers, for the Self-improvement of 
Students in English Literature. 

"The author has a distinct purpose and a proper and noble ambition to 
win the young to the pure and noble study of oiur glorious English 
literature. To all (both men and women) wno have neglected to read 
and study their native literature we would certainly suggest the volume 
before us a^ a fitting introduction." — Examiner. 

m 

XI. 

Other People's Windows. By J. Hain Friswell. Second 

Edition. 

"The chapters are so lively in themselves, so mingled with shrewd 
views of human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader 
cannot foil to be amused." — Morning Post. 

XII. 

A Man's Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 



German Primer; being an Introduction to First Steps in 
German. By M. T. Preu. ^s. 6d. 



Getting On in the World; or, Hints on Success in Life. 

By William Mathbws, LL.D. Small post 8vo., cloth extra, bevelled 
edges. 6s. 

Girdlestone (C.) Christendom. i2mo. 3^. 

Family Prayers. i2mo. is. 6d, 

Glover (Rev. R.) The Light of the Word. Third Edition. 

x8mo. af. 6d. 

Goethe's Faust. With Illustrations by Konewka. Small 4to. 

Price zos. 6d. 

GoufT^ : The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouff]^, 

Chef-de-Cuisine of the Paris Jockev Club ; translated and adapted for 
Engli^ use by Alphonsb Goufpe, head pastrycook to Her Majesty the 
Queen. Illustrated with large plates, beautifully printed in colours, to- 
gether with i6x woodcuts. 8vo. Coth extra, gilt edges. 2A ax. 

— Domestic Edition, half-bound. loj. 6^?. 

" By &r the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has ever 
been submitted to the gastronomical world." — Pall Mall Gazette. 



The Book of Preserves ; or, Receipts for Preparing 

and Presei^ong Meat, Fish salt and smoked, Terrines, Gelatines, Vege- 
tables, Fruits, Confitures, Syrups, Liqueurs de Famille, Petits Fours, 
Bonbons, &c. &c. By Jules Goufpe, Head Cook of the Paris Jockey 
Club, and translated and adapted by his brother Alphonse Goufpe, 
Head Pastrycook to her Majesty the Queen, translator and editor of 
" The Royal Cookery Book, x vol. royal 8vo., containing upwards of 
500 Receipts and 34 Illustrations, zos. 6d. 
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Girls' Books. A Series written, edited, or translated by the 
Author of ** John Halifax." Small post 8vo., cloth extra, ^r. each. 

X. Little Sunshine's Holiday, 
a. The Cousin from India. 

3. Twenty Years Ago. 

4. Is it True. 

5. An Only Sister. By Madame Guizot Db Witt. 

Gough (J. B.) The Autobiography and Reminiscences of 

John B. Gough. 8vo. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Great Lone- Land. See Butler. 
Grant (Rev. G. M.). See Ocean to Ocean. 
Greenleaf 's Law of Evidence. 3 vols. 84J. 
Guizot's History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 

Royal 8vo. Numerous Illustrations. Vols. I. and II., cloth extra, each 
24X. ; in Parts, af. each (to be completed in about twenty parts). 

Guy on (Mad.) Life. By Upham. Third Edition. CrowB. 
8vo. 6s, 



Method of Prayer. Foolscap, is. 




ALL (E. H.) The Great West; Handbook for 

Emigrants and Settlers in America. ^ l^th a lan^e Mi^ of 
routes, railways, and steam communication, compkte to pre- 
sent time. Boards, ix. 

Harrington (J.) Pictures of Saint George's Chapel, VSTind- 

sor. Photographs. 4to. 63;. 

Harrington's Abbey and Palace of Westminster. Photo- 
graphs. 5/. 5f . 

Harrison (Agnes). See Martin's Vineyard. 

Harper's Handbook for Travellers in Europe and the 

East. New Edition. Post Svo. Morocco tuck, x/. xs. 
Harz Mountains. See Blackburn. 
Hawthorne (Mrs. N.) Notes in England and Italy. Crown 

8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hayes (Dr.) Cast Away in the Cold; an Old Man's Story 
of a Young Man's Adventures. By Dr. I. Isaac Hayes, Author of 
"The Open Polar Sea." With numerous Illustrations. Gilt edges, 6r. 

The Land of Desolation ; Personal Narrative of Ad- 
ventures in Greenland. Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth 
extra. 14*. 
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Hazard (S.) Santo Domingo, Past and Present; With a 

Glance at Hayti. With upwards of One Hundred and Fifty beautiful 
Woodcuts and Maps, chiefly from Designs and Sketches by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra. ^ iBs. 

Extract from the notice in Spectator^ March 22nd. — " This is a book 
that, in view of the St. Domingo Loan and the New Samana Bay 
Company, will prove peculiarly interesting to English readers." 

Cuba with Pen and Pencil, Over 300 Fine Wood- 



cut Engravings. New edition, 8vo. cloth extra. 15^. 

" We recommend this book to the perusal of our readers." — 
Spectator. 

'* Mr. Hazard has completely exhausted his subject." — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Hazlitt (William) The Round Table ; the Best Essays of 
William Hazlitt, with Biograplucal Introduction (Bayard Series), 
sj. 6d. 

Healy (M.) Lakeville ; or, Shadow and Substance. A 

NoveL 3 vols. xL zzx. 6d. 

A Summer's Romance. Crown 8vo., cloth, los, 6d, 

The Home Theatre. Small post 8vo. jj. 6d, 

Henderson (A.) Latin Proverbs and Quotations; with 

Translations and Parallel Passages, and a copious English Index. By 
Alfred Henderson. Fcap. 4to., 530 pp. zor. 6d. 

" A very handspme volume in its typographical externals, and a very 
useful companion to those who, when a quotation is aptly made, like to 
trace it to its source, to dwell on the minutiae of its application, and to 
find it illustrated widi choice parallel passages from Engliih and Latin 
authors." — Times. 

" A book well worth adding to one's library." — Saturday Review. 

Hearth Ghosts. By the Author of * Gilbert Rugge.* 3 Vols. 
xl. IIS. 6d. 

Heber's (Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hymns. With 

upwards of ico Designs engraved in the first style of art under the 
superintendence of J. D. Cooper. Small 4to. Handsomely bound, 
js. 6d 

Higginson (T. W.) Atlantic Essays. Small post Svo. 
doth. 6s. 

Hitherto. By the Author of "The Gayworthys." New Edition, 
cloth extra. 3^ . 6d. Also in Low's American Series. Double VoL sf . 6d. 

Hofmann (Carl) A Practical Treatise on the Manufac- 
ture of Paper in all its Branches. Illustrated by One Hundred and 
Ten Wood Engravings, and Five large Folding Plates. In One Volume, 
4to, cloth ; about 400 pages. 3/. 13^. 6d. 

Hoge — Blind Bartimseus. Popular edition, is. 

Holland (Dr.) Kathrina and Titcomb's. Letters. iS^ Low's 
American Series. 
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Holmes (Oliver W.) The Guardian Angel ; a Romance. 

a vols. z6s. 

— (Low's Copyright Series.) Boards, is. 6d, ; doth, 2s» 

Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. i2mo. is, ; Illus- 
trated edition, 3X. 6d. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. 3^. 6^ 

Songs in Many Keys. Post 8vo. Js. 6d. 

Mechanism in Thought and Morals. i2mo. is, 6d* 



Home Theatre (The), by Mary Healy. Small post 8vo. 

3*. 6d. 

Homespun, or Twenty Five Years Ago in America, by 

Thomas Lackland. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hoppin (Jas. M.) Old Country, its Scenery, Art, and 
People. Post 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

Howell (W. D.) Italian Journeys. i2mo. cloth. 8^. 6d, 

Hugo's Toilers of the Sea. Crown 8vo. dr. ; fancy boards, 
2f . ; cloth, zs. 6d. ; Illustrated Edition, 10s. 6d. 

Hunt (Leigh) and S. A. Lee, Elegant Sonnets, • with 

Essay on Sonneteers. 2 vols. Svo. iSs. 

Day by the Fire. Fcap. 6s. 6d. 

Huntington (J.D., D.D.) Christian Believing. Crown 8vo. 

3s. 6d. 

Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. See 

Bickersteth. 

CE, a Midsummer Night's Dream. Small Post 

8vo. 3* . 6d. 

Illustrations of China and its People. Bv J. 
Thomson, F. R.G.S. Being Photographs from the Author's 
Negatives, printed in permanent Pigments by the Autotyx>e Process, 
and Notes from Personal Observation, 

*#* The complete work will embrace 200 Photographs, with Letter- 
press Descriptions of the Places and People represented. In Four 
Volumes, imperial 410., price 3/. y. each Volume. The First Volume, 
containing Fifty Photographs, is now ready. 

Subscribers ordering the Four Volumes at once will be supplied for 
10/. 10s., hailf of which is to be paid on receipt of Vol. I., and bauanceon 
completion of the work. Non-subscribers* price is 3/. 3* . a Volume. 

** In his succeeding volumes, he proposes to take us with him north- 
ward and westward ; and if the high promise held, out in the present 
instalment of his book be fulfilled in them, they will together form, from 
every point of view, a most valuable and interesting work. The photo- 

fraphs are excellent ; . . . . artistically, they are all that can be desired. 
Lccompanying each is a full, and what is somewhat unusual in books 
relating to China, an accurate description of the scene or objects repre- 
sented. — Athenautfi. 
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Illustrated Books, suitable for Christmas, Birthday, or 
Wedding Presents. (The full titles of which will be found 
in the Alphabet.) 

Adventures of a Young: Naturalist. 7^. 6d. 

Alexander's Bush Fighting. i6f. 

Anderson's Fairy Tales. 25J. 

Arctic Regions. Illustrated. 25 guineas. 

Art, Pictorial and Industrial. VoL I. 31J. 6d, 

Blackburn's Art in the Mountains. x». 

Artists and Arabs. 7*. 6d, 

Harz Mountains. i2x. 

Normandy Picturesque. i(5f. 

Travelling in Spain. 16*. 

The Pyrenees. i8j. 

Bush's Reindeer, Dogs, &c. xzs, 6d. 

Butler's Great Lone Land. 7^. 6d, 

Chefs d'(£uvre of Art. 4/. 14J. 6d. 

China. Illustrated^ 4 vols. 3/. 3*. each vol. 

Christian Lyrics. 

Davies's Pilgrimage of the Tiber. i8j. 

Dream Book, by £. V. B. zts. 6d. 

Duplessis' Wonders of Engraving. 12;. 6d, 

Favourite English Poems. 21J. 

Flammarion's The Atmosphere. 30^. 

Fletcher and Kidder's Brazil. iZs. 

Goethe's Faust, illust;rations by P. Konbwka. xor. 6d, 

Gouffe's Royal Cookery Book.^ Coloured plates. 42^. 

Ditto. Popular edition, xos. 6a, 

Book of Preserves. loj. 6d. 

Hazard's Santa Domingo. iZs, 
Cuba. 15J. 

Heber (Bishop) Hymns. Illustrated edition, -js. 6d. 

Markham's Cruise of the Rosario. i&r. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. (Martin's plates). 3/. 13^. 6d* 

My Lady's Cabinet. 2if . 

Ocean to Ocean, zos. 6d. 

PaUiser (Mrs.) History of Lace. ais. 

Historic Devices, &c. 21J. 

Pea^s and Valleys of the Alps. 61. 6s, 

Pike's Sub-Tropical Rambles. iBs. 

Red Cross Knight (The^. 25;. 

Sauzay's Wonders of Glass Making, izs. 6d, 

Schiller's Lay of the Bell. 14^. 

St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 

Sulivan's Dhow Chasing. z6s. 

The Abbey and Palace of Westminster 5/. $s, 

Viardot, Wonders of Sculpture. 12*. 6d. 

Wonders of Italian Art. 12*. 6d, 

Wondfers of European Art. 12*. 6d. 

Werner (Carl) Nile Sketches. 2 Series, each 3/. xor. 

Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United 
Kingdom during the last 20 years. 8vo. Half-morocco. i£ 6s. 

Innocent. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 Vols. Crown Svo. cloth. 
2is»6d. 
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In the Tropics. Post 8vo. dr. 

In Silk Attire. See Black, Wm. 

Is it True ? Being Tales Carious and WonderfiiL Small post 
8vo.y doth extra, ^r. 

(Forming vol. 4 of the " John Halifiuc " Series of Girls' Books.) 



ACK HAZARD, a Story of Adventure by J. T. 
Trowbridgb. Numerous illustrations, small post. 3X. 6d. 

John Halifax Series of Girls' Books. See Girls' 
Books. 

Johnson (R. B.) Very Far West Indeed. A few rough 

Elxperiences on the North- West Pacific Coast. Cr. 8vo. doth, xot* 6tL 
New Edition — the Fourth, fancy boards, af . 

" Variety and adventtu^ abotmd in his book, whidi is written to« 
with never-flagging spirit." — Atketueum. 



AVANAGH'S Origin of Language. 2 vols, crowa 

8yo. z/. IX. 

Kedge Anchor, or Young Sailor's Assistant, hy 

Wm. Brady. . 8vo. 18*. 
Kennan (G.) Tent Life in Siberia. 3rd edition. 6s, 

** We strongly recommend the work as one of the most entertaining 
Tolumes of travel that has appeared of late years." — Atkefueutn, 

" We hold our breath as he details some hair-breadth cscapCf and 
burst into fits of irresistible laughter over indddnts full of humour.— 
S^ctator. 

m 

Kent (Chancellor) Commentaries on American Law. 

izth edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 4/. 10s. 
Kilmeny. See Black (Wm.) 
King (Clarence) Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. 

crown 8vo. Third and Cheaper Edition, cloth extra. 6s. 

The Times of Oct. 20th says : — "If we judge his descriptions by 
the vivid impressions they leave, we feel inclined to give them very high 
praise." 

** A fresh and vigorous record of varied kinds of adventure, combined 
with vivid pictures of mountain scenery^ and with glimpses of wild life 
among Indians, Mexicans, and Califomians, will commend itself to most 
readers. " — TAe A thetututn 

Kingston (W. H. G.) Ben Burton, or Bom and Bred at 

Sea. Fcap. with Illustrations. 3^ . dd. 
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Koldeway (Captain) The Second North- German Polar 
Expedition in the year 1869-1870 of the ships " Germania " and 
** Ilausa,** under Command of Captain Koldeivay. Edited and 
Condensed by H. W. Bates, Esq., of the Royal Geographical Society* 
z vol. demy 8vo., numerous Woodcuts, Maps, and Cmnomo-Lithog^phs 
— In the Press. 



AKEVILLE. iiflfHealy. 
Land of the White Elephant. .S*^ Vincent. 
Lang (J. D.) The Coming Ev^nt. Svo. I2x. 

Lascelles (Arthur) The CofTee Grower's Guide. Post Svo. 

Lee (G. R.) Memoirs of the American Revolutionary 
War. 8vo. 16*. 

Like unto Christ. A new translation of the " De Imitatione 
Chzisti," usually ascribed to Thomas k Kempis. Second Edition. 6s. 

Little Men. See Alcott. 

Little Preacher. 32mo. is. 

Little Women. See Alcott. 

Little Sunshine's Holiday. See Craik (Mrs.) 

Livingstone (Dr.), How I Pound. See Stanley. 

Log of my Leisure Hours. By an Old Sailor. Che2q>er 

Edition. Fancy boards. 9S. 

Longfellow (H. W.) The Poets and Poetry of Europe. 

New Edition. Svo. doth. i/. ix. 

Loomis (Elias). Recent Progress of Astronomy. Post Svo. 
^s. 6d. 



Practical Astronomy. Svo. lor. 



Low's Copjrright and Cheap Editions of American 
Authors, comprising Popular Works, reprinted by arrange- 
ment with their Authors : — 

1. Haunted Hearts. By the Author of " The Lamplighter." 

2. The Guardian Angel. By " The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.** 

3. The Minister's "Wooing. By the Author of " Unde Tom's Cabin. 

4. Views Afoot. By Bayard Taylor. 

5. Kathrina, Her Life and Mine. By J. G. Holland. 

6. Hans Brinker : or. Life in Holland. By Mrs. Dodgb. 
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Low's Cheap Copyright Editions, continued-^ 

7. Men, Women, and Ghosts. By Miss Phelps. 

8. Society and Solitude. By Ralph Waldo Emersow. 

9. Hedged In. By Elizabeth Phelps. 

zo. An Old- Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

zx. Faith Gartney. 

Z2. Stowe's Old Town Folks, ar. 6d.\ doth, y. 

Z3. Lowell's Study Windows. 

Z4. My Summer in a Garden. JBy Charles Dudley Warnsr. 

z5. Pink and White Tyranny. By Mrs. Stowb. 

16. We Girls. By Mrs. Whitney. 

17. Little Men. By Miss Alcott. 
z8. Little Women. By Miss Alcott. 

zo. Little Women Wedded. (Forming the Sequel to "Little 

Women.") 
30. Back-Log Studies. By Charles Dudley Warner, Author of 

** My Summer in a Garden." 

" This is a delightful hooV:'— Atlantic Monthly. 

ax. Timothy Titcomb's Letters to Young People, Single and 
Married. 
*f^ Of this famous little work upwards of 50,000 have been sold in 
America alone at four times the present price, viz. xs. 6d. flexible &ncy 
boards ; zr. cloth extra. 

22. Hitherto. By Mrs. T. D. Whitney. Double Volume, zr. 6d, 
fancy flexible boards. 

*#* This Copyright work was first published in this country in 3 vols, 
at lis, 6d. ; afterwards in z vol. at ts. It is now issued in the above 
popular Series. 

23. Farm Ballads, by Will Carleton, price ONE SHILLING. 

The Guardian pcy% of *• Little Women," that it is "a bright, cheerful, 
healthy story — ^with a tinge of thoughtful gravity about it which reminds 
•ne of John Bunyan. Meg going to v anity Fair is a chapter written with 
great cleverness and a pleasant humour." 

The AtJunaum says of ** Old-Fashioned Girl " : ** Let whoever wishes 
to read a bright, spirited, wholesome story get the * Old-Fashioned Girl* 
at once." 

%* " We may be allowed to add, that Messrs. Low's is the * Author's 
edition.' We do not commonly make these announcements, but every 
one is bound to defeat, as far as he can, the efforts of those enterprising 
persons who proclaim with much unction the sacred duty of not letting 
an American author get his proper share of profits." — Spectator y Jan. 4, 
1873. 

Each volume complete in itself, price xs, 6d, enamelled flexible cover, 
3f. cloth. 

Low's Monthly Bulletin of American and Foreign Publi- 
cations, forwarded regularly. Subscription or. 6d. per annum. 

Low's Minion Series of Popular Books, is. each : — 
The Gates Ajar. (The original English Edition.} 
Who is He ? 
The Little Preacher. 
The Boy Missionary. 
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Low (Sampson, Jun.) The Charities of London. For the 

the year 1872. zs. 

Ludlow (FitzHugh). The Heart of the Continent. 8vo. 

cloth. Z4r. 
Lunn (J. C.) Only Eve. 3 vols. 3U. 6d, 
Lyne (A. A.) The Midshipman's Trip to Jerusalem. 

With illustration. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., doth. zof. 6d. 

Lyra Sacra Americana. Gems of American Poetry, selected 
and arranged, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by C. D. Cleve- 
land, D. D., author of the " Milton Concordance." iSmo. 4J. 6d. 



ACALPINE ; or, On Scottish Ground. A Novel 

3 vols, crown 8vo. 3if. 6d, 

Macgregor (John,) " Rob Roy " on the Baltic. 

Third Edition, small post 8vo. 2^. 6d. 

A Thousand Miles in the " Rob Roy " Canoe. 

Eleventh Edition. Small post, 8vo. 2X. 6d. 

Description of the "Rob Roy" Canoe, with 

plans, &c If. 




The Voyage Alone in the Yawl "Rob Roy." 



Second Edition. Small post, 8vo. ss. 

March (A.) Anglo-Saxon Reader. 8vo. 7x. 6d, 



• Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 

guage. 8V0. I2S. 

Marcy, (R. B.) Thirty Years of Army Life. Royal 8vo. 

I2X. 



Prairie and Overland Traveller. 2s, 6d. 



Marigold Manor. By Miss Waring. With Introduction by 
Rev. A. Sewbll. With Illustrations. Small Post 8vo. 4s. 

Markham (A. H.) The Cruise of the " Rosario " amongst 

the New Hebrides and Santa Cruz Islands^ exi>osing the Recent Atro- 
cities connected with the Kidnapping of Natives in the South Seas. By 
A. H. Markham, Commander, R.N. 8vo. cloth extra, with Map and 
Illustrations. x6s. 

" The crew of the * Rosario ' were sent out from England in that 
wretched tub the ' Megaera.' Captain Markham's accoimt of the cruise 
is pleasantly written." — Standard. 

'*We trust, therefore, that it may be generally read." — Ath^naum. 

c 
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Markham (C. R.) The Threshold of the Unknown Region. 

Demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations. \In the^ress, 

%* The object of this Work is to jgive the public a correct knowledge 
of the whole line of frontier separating the known from the unknown 
region round the North Pole. 

Marlitt (Miss) The Princess of the Moor. Tauchnitz Trans- 
lation». 

Marsh (George P.) Man and Nature. Svo. 15^. 

Orig^ and History of the English Language. 



8vo. z6r. 

Lectures on the English Language. Svo. 15^. 



Martin's Vineyard. By Agnes Harrison. Crown Svo. cloth. 

los. 6d. * 

Matthews (Wm.) See Getting on in the World. 

Maury (Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea and 

its Meteorology. Being a Reconstruction and Enlargement of his former 
Work ; with illustrative Charts and Diagrams. New Edition. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

Mayo (Dr.) See Never Again. 

McMullen's History of Canada. Svo. idr. 

Mercier (Rev. L.) Outlines of the Life of the Lord Jesus 

Christ. 2 vols, crown Svo. 15;. 
Meridiana See Verne. 

Milton's Complete Poetical Works ; with Concordance by 
W. D. Cleveland. NeV Edition. Svo. 12*. ;' morocco i/. i*. 

Paradise Lost, with the original Steel Engravings of 

John Martin. Printed on large paper, royal 4to. h^idsomely bound. 
3/. 13*. 6d. 

Miss Dorothy's Charge. By Frank Lee Benedict, Author 

of ** My Cousin Elenor." 3 vols, crown Svo. 31*. 6d. 

Missionary Geography (The); a Manual of Missionaiy 
Operations in all parts of tLe World, with Map and Illustrations. Fcap. 
3f . 6d. 

Monk of Monk's Own. 3 vols. 31J. 6d. 

Montaigne's Essays. See Gentle Life Series. 

Morgan's Macaronic Poetry. i6mo. 12s, 

Mother Goose's Melodies for Children. Square 8vo., cloth 

extra. 7^. 6d. 
Mountain (Bishop) Life of. By his Son. Svo. lor. 6d. 
My Summer in a Garden. See Warner. 
My Cousin Maurice. A Novel. 3 vols. Cloth, 31X. 6d, 
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My Lady's Cabinet. Channingly Decorated with Lovely 

Drawings and Exquisite Miniatures. Contains Seventy-five Pictures set 
in Frames, and arranged on Twenty-four Panels, thus representing the 
Walls of a richly adorned Boudoir. Each page or panel interleaved with 
Letterpress sufficient to explain the Subjects of the Drawings, and give 
the Names of the Artists. Printed on royal 4to., and very handsomely 
bound in cloth, x/. zs. 

** The fittest ornament for a Lady's Cabinet which this season has pro- 
duced. " — A thenaum. 

'* Forms an excellent pretty book for the drawing-room table." — Pall 
Mall Gazette: 

** A very pretty idea, carried out with much taste and elegance." — 
Daily^News. 

My Wife and I. See Mrs. Stowe. 



EVER Again : a Novel. By Dr. Mayo, Author of 
" Kaloolah" New and Cheaper Edition, in One Vol., small 
post 8vo. 6s. Cheapest edition, fancy boards, 2f . 

'*Puts its author at once into the very first rank of 
novelists.** — The Athenaum. 




New Testament. The Authorized English Version ; with the 
various Readings fix)m the most celebrated Manuscripts, including the 
Sinaitic, the A^tican, and the Alexandrian MSS., in English. With 
Notes by the Editor, Dr. Tischendorf. The whole revised and care- 
fully collected for the Thousandth Volume of Baron Tauchnitz's Collec- 
tion. Qoth flexible, gilt edges, 2f. td. ; cheaper style, 2f . ; or sewed, 
xs. 6d. 

Nordhofif (C.) California : for Health, Pleasure, and Resi- 
dence. A Book for Travellers and Settlers. Nimierous Illustrations, 
8vo., cloth extra. Z2j. 6d, 

Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions. By William 

Allbn Butler, xs. 

Nystrom's Mechanics Pocket Book. lo^. 6d. 



CEAN to Ocean. Sandford Fleming's Expedition 
through Canada in 1872. Being a Diary kept during a 
Journey firom the Atlantic to the Pacific wim the Expedition 
of the £ngineer-in-Chief of the Canadian Pacific and Inter- 
colonial Railways. By the^ Rev. George M. Grant, of 

Halifax, N.S., Secretary to the Expedition. With Sixty Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo., doUi extra, pp. 372. lof. 6d. 

Old Fashioned Girl. See Alcott. 

Oliphant (Mrs.) Innocent. 3 vols. Crown 8vo* cloth. 

yis. 6d, 

Only Eve. By Mrs. J. Calbraith Lunn. Three Vols, 
post Sva cloth. 3Zf . 6d, 
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Other Girls (The). Ste Whitney (Mrs.) 

Our American Cousins at Home. By Vera, Author of 

** Under the Red Cross." Illustrated with Pen and Ink Sketches, by 
the Author, and several fine Photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth, gs. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by Rev. H. Robbins. 
With Frontiq;>iece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Second Edition. 
Fcap. y. 6d. 



ALLISER (Mrs.) A History of Lace, from the 

Earliest Period. A New and Revised Edition, wdh upwards 
of 100 Illustrations and colQured Designs, i voL 8vo. i/. xs. 

** One of the most readable books of the season ;^ permanently 
valuable, always interestmg, often amusing, and not inferior in all the 
essentials of a gift book.*' — Times. 

Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries. 8vo. 

i/. If. 

Paper Manufacture. See Hofmann. 

Parsons (T.) A Treatise on the Law of Marine Insurance 
and General Average. By Hon. Thbophilus Parsons, s vols. 8vo. 
3^- 3*- 

Parisian Family. From the French of Madame GuizoT De 
Witt ; by Author of ** John Halifax." Fcap. 5*. 

" The feelin|[ of the story is so good, the characters are so clearly 
marked, there is such fresmiess and truth to nature in the simple inci- 
dents recorded, that we have been allured on firomjpage to pa^e without 
the least wish to avail ourselves of a privileg^e permittra sometimes to the 
reviewer, and to skip a portion of the narrative." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Peaks and Valleys of the Alps. From Water-Colour Draw- 
ings by Elijah Walton. Chromo-lithographed by J. H. Lowks, with 
Descriptive Text by the Rev. T. G. Bonney. M.A., F.G.S. Folio, 
half-morocco, with 21 large Plates. Original subscription, 8 guineas. * A 
very limited edition only now issued. Price 6 guineas. 

Phelps (Miss) Gates Ajar. 32mo. 6^. ; 4^/. 

Men, Women, and Gho^s. i2mo. Sewed, u. 6^. 



doth, 2f . 

Hedged In. .i2mo. Sewed, u. 6^. ; cloth, 2j. 

Silent Partner. 5^, 



Phillips (L.) Dictionary of Biographical Reference. 8vo. 

xl, xis. 6d. 

Phillips' Law of Insurance. 2 vols. 3/. 3^. 

Picture Gallery of British Art (The). Twenty beautiful and 
Permanent Photographs after the most celebrated English Painters. 
With Descriptive Letterpress. One Volume, demy 4to. cloth extra, 
gilt edges. 12s. 
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Picture Gallery of Sacred Art (The). Containing Twenty 

very fine Examples in Permanent Ph( 
With Descriptive Letterpress. Demy 



very fine Examples in Permanent Photography after the Old Masters. 

tny 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges. Z2f . 



Pike (N.) Sub-Tropical Rambles in the Land of the 

Aphanapteryx. In x vol. demy 8vo. \%s. Profusely Illustrated firom 
the Author's own Sketches, also with Maps and valuable Meteorological 
Charts. 

" Rarely have we met with a book of travels more enjoyable, and few 
have been written by a sharper or closer observer. To recapitulate a 
tithe of the heads of the information he provides would exnaust the 
limits of the longest paragraph, and we must content ourselves with aaying 
that he has left very little indeed to be gleaned by his successors in the 
task of bringing home to the English mind what a wealth of beauty 
and novelty there is to be found on the island."— T^^^ Standard. 

Pilgrimage of the Tiber. See Davies (Wm.). 

Plutarch's Lives. An Entirely New and Library Edition. 
Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. 5 vols. 8vo. 3/. 31. 

Plutarch's Lives ' will yet be read by thousands, and in the versioB 
- ■ - Iv- 



i( f 



of Mr. Qough.** — Quarterly Review, 
" Mr. Clough's work is worthy of a 
tend to revive the study of Plutarch." — Times, 



'* Mr. Clough's work is worthy of all praise, and we hope that it will 



« books (Paleiave's and Trenche's) are quite beyond the range 
linary compiler, and praise similar in character, if not in degree, 
Lwarded to the carefiu Editor of the little volume before us." — 



Morals. Uniform with Clough's Edition of ** Lives of 

Plutarch." . Edited by Professor Goodwin. 5 vols. 8vo. 3^ 3*. 

Poe (E. A.) The Works of. 4 vols. 2/. 2s, 

Poems of the Inner Life. A New Edition, Revised, with 
many additional Poems, inserted by permission of the Authors. Small 
post Svo., cloth. $s, 

" These books (Pais 
of the ordinary compil 
may be awarded to the caref 
Spectator. 

Polar Expedition. See Koldeway. 

Poor (H. V.) Manual of the Railroads of the United 

States for 1873-4 ! Showing: their Mileage, Stocks, BondSj Cost, 
Eaminc^ Expenses, and Organisations, wit^ a Sketch of their Rise, &c 
X vol. 8vo. 24s. 

Portraits of Celebrated Women. By C. A. St. Beuve. 

z2mo. 6s. 6d, 

m 

Preces Veterum. Collegit et edidit Joannes F. France. Crown 
8vo., cloth, red edges. 5s. 

Preu (M. T.) German Primer. Square cloth. 2s, 6d, 
Prime (I.) Fifteen Years of Prayer. Small post 8vo., doth. 

y. 6a. 

(E. D. G.) Around the World. Sketches of Travel 

through Many Lands and over Many Seas« 8vo., Illustrated. 14^. 
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Publishers' Circular (The), and General Record of British 

and Foreign Literature ; giving a transcript of the title-i>age of every 
work published in Great Britain, and every work of interest published 
abroadj with lists of all the publi^ing houses. 

Published regularly on the ist and 15th of every Month, ^d forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on pajrment of &r. per annum. 

Queer Things of the Service. Crown 8vo., fancy boards. 

3f . 6d. 



ASSELAS, Prince. of Abyssinia. By Dr. John- 
son. With Introduction by the Rev. William West, "Vicar 
of Nairn. (Bayard Series), ar. 6d. 

Ready, O Ready ! or These Forty Years : A book for 

Young Fellows. By Captain Allston, R.N. Small post 8vo., cloth 
extra. 3^ . 6d. 

Recamier (Madame) Memoirs and Correspondence of. 

Translated from the French, and Edited by J. M. Luvstbr. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

Red Cross Knight (The). See Spenser. 

Reid (W.) After the War. Crown 8vo. lOr. 64. 

Reindeer, Dogs, &c. See Bush. 

Reminiscences of America in 1869, by Two Englishmen. 

Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

Reynard the Fox. The Prose Translation by the late Thomas 
RoscoE. With about 100 exquisite Illustrations on Wood, after designs 
by A. J. Elwes. Imperial i6mo. cloth extra, 7*. 6d. 

"Will yield to none either in the interest of its text or excellence of its 
engravings. " — Standard. 

A capital Christmas book." — Globe. 
'* The designs are an ornament of a delightful text." — Times, Dec. 24. 

Rhyme of the Duchess May. See Browning. 
Richardson (A. S.) Stories from Old English Poetry. 

Small post Svo., cloth. 5*. 
Rochefoucauld's Reflections. Flexible cloth extra. 2s. 6d. 

(Bayard Series.) 

Rogers (S.) Pleasures of Memory. See ** Choice Editions 
of Choice Books." 5^. 

Romance (The) of American Histoxy. By Prof. De Vere. 

Crown Svo. cloth. 6s. 

ANDEAU (J.) See Sea-GuU Rock. 

SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present. See 
Hazard. 

Sauzay (A.) Marvels of Glass Making. Nu- 
merous Illustrations. Demy Svo. 12^. 6d. 
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Schiller's Lay of the Bell, translated by Loid Lytton. With 
42 illustrations after Retsch. Oblong 4to. 24;. 

School Books. See Classified. 

School Prizes. See Books. 

Sea- Gull Rock. By Jules Sandeau, of the French Aca- 
demy. Translated by Robert Black, M.A. With Seventy-nine 
very beautiful Woodcuts. Royal x6mo., cloth extra, gilt edges. 7*. 6d. 

* A story more fascinating, more replete with the most roUickine 
fun, the most harrowing scenes of suspense, distress, and hair-breadth 
escapes from danger, was seldom before written, published, or read."- 
Atheneeunt. 

*• It deserves to please the new nation of boys to whom it is presented." 
— Times. 

"The very best French story for children we have ever seen.'* — 
Standard. 

" A delightful Xx^aX.*'— Illustrated London News. 

*' Admirable, full of life, pathos, and fun. . . . It is a striking and 
attractive book." — Guardian. 

" This story deserves to be a great favourite with English boys as well 
as with French." — Saturday Review. 

" Can be recommended alike for the graphic illustrations and admir- 
able subject-matter." — John Bull. 

*' Is quite a gem of its kind. It is beautifully and profusely illus- 
trated." — GrapHc. 

*' A finely illustrated and beautifully adorned volume." — Daily News. 

Seaman (Ezra C.) Essays on the Progress of Nations 

in civilization, productive history, wealth, and population ; illustrated by 
statistics. Post 8vo. lof. fid. 

Sedgwick, (J.) Treatise on the Measure of Damages. 8vo. 
i/. 18*. 

Shadow of the Rock. See Bickersteth. 

Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets, selected by J. Howard 

Staunton ; with 36 exquisite drawings by John Gilbert. See 
" Choice Series." 5*. 

Shawl Straps. See Alcott. 

Sheridan's Troopers on the Borders. Post 8vo. 7j. 6rfL 

Sidney (Sir Philip) The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia, 
edited, with notes, by the author of '' Gentle Life," "js. 6d. Large paper 
edition. 12^. 

Silent Hour (The), Essays original and selected, by the author 
of "The Gentle Life." Second edition. 6j, 

Silent Partner. See Phelps. 

Silliman (Benjamin) Life of, by G. P. Fisher. 2 vols. 

crown 8vo. i/. 4*. 

Simson (W.) A Histoxy of the Gipsies, with specimens of 

the Gipsy Language, xos. 6d. 

Smiley (S. F.) Who is He ? 32mo. is.' 
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Smith and Hamilton's French Dictionary. 2 vols. Cloth, 

aif. : half roan, a&r. 

Snow Flakes, and what they told the Children, beautifully 

printed in colours. Cloth extra, bevelled boards. 5J. 

Socrates. Memoirs, from Xenophon's Memorabilia. By 

,£. LsviBN. Flexible cloth, is. dd. Bayard Series. 

Spayth (Henry) The American Draught -Player. 2nd 

edition. z2mo. X2«. (id. 

Spenser's Red Cross Knight, illustrated with 12 original 
drawings in facsimile. 4to. z/. 5J. 

SpofiFord (Harriet P.) The Thief in the Night. Crown 8vo., 

cloth. 5^. 

Spray from the Water of Elisenbrunnen. By Godfrey 

Maynard. Small Post 8vo. Fancy Boards, af. 6d. 

St. Cecilia, a modem tale of Real Life. 3 vols, post 8vo» 
y.s. 6d. « 

9 

St. George's Chapel, Windsor, or 18 Photographs with de- 
scriptive Letterpress, by John Harrington. Imp. 4to. 63^. 

Stanley (H. M.) How I Found Livingstone. Including; 
Travels, Adventures, and Discoveries in Central Africa. lUustratioiis* 
Maps, &c. 8vo. cloth. 21^. 

Steele (Thos.) Under the Palms. A Volume of Verse. By 

Thomas Stbblb, translator of "An Eastern Love Story." . Fcap. 8vo.. 
Cloth, 5^ . 

Stewart (D.) Outlines of Moral Philosophy, by Dr. McCosh,^ 

New edition, xamo. y. 6d. 

Stone (J. B.) A Tour with Cook Through Spain ; being a 
Series of Descriptive Letters of Ancient Cities and Scenery of Spain, and 
of Life, Manners, and Customs of Spaniards. As Seen and Enjoyed in 
a Summer Holiday. Illustrated by Photographs'produced by the Auto- 
type Process. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

Stories of the Great Prairies, from the Novels of J. F. 
Cooper. With numerous illustrations. 5«. 

Stories of the Woods, from J. F. Cooper. 5j. 

Sea, from J. F. Cooper. 5^. 

Story without an End, from the German of Carove, by the 
late Mrs. Sarah T. Austin, crown 410. with 15 exquisite drawings by 
E. V. B., printed in colours in facsimile of the original water coJburs^ 
and numerous other illustrations. New edition. 7^. 6d. 

• square, with illustrations by Harvey. 2s. 6d, 



of the Great March, a Diary of General Sherman's 

Campaign through Georgia and the Carohnas. Numerous illustrations. 
i2mo. cloth, 7J. 6d. 
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Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). Dred. Taudmitz edition. i2mo. y. 6d. 

Geography, with 60 illustrations. Square doth, 4J. 6d. 

House and Home Papers. i2mo. boards, u. ; doth 

extra, ar. 6d, 
Little Foxes. Cheap edition, u. ; Ubraiy edition, 4^. 6d, 

Men of our Times, with portrait 8vo. lar. 6d, 



Minister's Wooing. 5J. ; copyright series, is, 6d. ; 

doth, 2s. 

Old Town Folk. dr. Cheap Edition, 2j. 6d. 



" This story must make its way, as it is easy to predict it will, by its 
intrinsic merits." — Times. 

" A novel of great power and beauty, and something more than a 
mere novel — ^we mean tnat it is worth thoughtful people's reading. . . 
It is a finished literary work, and will well repay the reading." — LiUrary 
CkttrtAman. 



Old Town Fireside Stories. Cloth extra, y, 6d. 

My Wife and I; or, Harry Henderson's His- 
tory. Small post 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 

'* She has made a very pleasant book." — Guardian. 

" From the first page to the last the book is vigorous, racy, and 
enjoyable."— jDa»(y Telegraph. 

Pink and White Tjrranny. Small post Svo. 3^. 6</. 



Cheap Edition, is. 6d, and ar. 

Queer Little People, is, ; doth, 2j. 

Religious Poems ; with illustrations, y. 6d. 

Chimney Comer, u. ; doth, is. 6d, 

The Pearl of Orr's Island. Crown 8vo* $s. 

Little Pussey Willow. Fcap. 2j. 



(Professor Calvin B.) The Origin and History of 

the Books of the New Testament, Canonical and Apocryphal. 
8vo. Zs. 6d. 
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STORY'S (JUSTICE) tWORKS : 

Commentaries on the Law of Agency, as a Branch 
of Commercial and Maritime Jurisprudence. 6th Editioa. 
8vo. xl. XI J. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Law of Baiknents. 7th Edition. 

8va x/. ixj. ^d. \ 

Commentaries on the Law of Bills of Exchange, 

Foreign and Inland, as administered in England and America. 
4th Emtion. 8vo. i/. xij. td. 

Commentaries on the Conflict of Laws, Foreign 

and Domestic, in regard to Contracts, Rights, and Remedies, 
and especially in regard to Marriages, Divorces, Wills, Successions, 
and Judgments. 6m Edition. Svo. x/. 15$. 

Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 

States ; wi^ a Preliminary Review of the Constitutional History 
of the Colonies and States before the adoption of the Constitution. 
3rd Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 3/. 3*. 

Commentaries on the Law of Partnership as a branch 
of Commercial and Maritime Jurisprudence. 6th Editioyi, 
by E. H. Bennett. Svo. i/. iw. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Law of Promissory Notes, 

and Guarantees of Notes and Cheques on Banks and Bankers. 6th 
Edition ; by E. H. Bennett. Svo. \L iis. 6d. 

Commentaries pn Equity Pleadings and the Inci- 
dents relating thereto, according to the Practice of the Courts of 
Equity of England and America. 7th Edition. Svo. xl.xxs.6d. 

Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence as admi- 
nistered in England and America. 9th Edition. 3/. 3^. 

Treatise on the Law of Contracts. By William 

W. Story. 4th Edition, 2 vols. Svo. 3/. 3*. 

Treatise on the Law of Sales of Personal Property. 
3rd Edition, edited by Hon. J. C. Perkins. Svo. xl. xxs. 6d. 

Sub-Tropical Rambles. See Pike (N.) 

Suburban Sketches, by the Author of "Venetian Life." 

Post Svo. 6s. 

Sullivan (G. C.) Dhow Chasing in Zanzibar Waters and 
on the Eastern Coast of Africa ; a Narrative of Five Years' Expe- 
riences in the suppression of the Slave Trade. With Illustrations from 
Photogfjaphs and Sketches taken on the spot by the Author. Demy Svo, 
cloth extra. x6s. Second Edition. 

Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life, by the Author of 

" The Gayworthys," Illustrations. Fcap. Svo. 3*. 6d. 

Swiss Family Robinson, i2mo. 3^^. 6d, 
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AUCHNITZ'S EngUsh Editions of German 

Authors. Each volume cloth flexible, 2X. ; or sewed, xs. 6d, 
The following are now ready : — 

On the Heights. By B. Auerbach. 3 vols. 
In the Year '13. By Fritz Rbuter. i voL 
Faust. By Goethe, x voL 
Undine, and other Tales. By Fouqud i vol. 
L'Arrabiata. By Paul Hevse. x vol. 

The Princess, and other Tales. By Hbinrich Zschokkb. x voL 
Lessing's Nathan the Wise. 

Hacklander's Behind the Counter, translated by Mary Howitt. 
Three Tales. By W. Hauff. 
Joachim v. Kamem ; Diary of a Poor Young Lady. By/M. 

Nathusius. 
Poems by Ferdinand Freiligrath. Edited by his daughter. 
Gabriel. From the German of Paul Hevse. By Arthur Milman. 
The Dead Lake, and other Tales. By P. Hevse. 
Through Night to Light. By Gutzkow. 
Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces. By Jean Paul Richter. 
The Princess of the Moor. By Miss Marlitt. 
An Egyptian Princess. By G. Ebers. 2 vols. 
Ekkehard. By J. V. Scheffel. 

Tauchnitz (B.) German and English. Dictionary, Paper, 

TS. ; cloth, xs. 6d. ; roan, zs. 

French and English. Paper u. 6d, ; doth, 2J. ; 



roan, '2^ . 6d. 

Italian and English. Paper, is, 6d. ; doth, 2s, ; 

roan, 2J. 6d. 

Spanish and English. Paper, is. 6d. ; doth, 2s,; 



roan, af . 6d. 

New Testament. Cloth, 2s, ; gilt, 2j. 6d. See New 

Testament. 

Tayler (C. B.) Sacred Records, &c., in Verse. Fcap. Svo, 

cloth extra, 2f . td. 

" Devotional feeling and sentiment are the pleasing characteristics of 
the Rector of Otiey's charming and elegant little volume of poems. . . . 
Fluency, fervour, and ready command of rhyme— criticism must will- 
ingly accord to the Rev. C. B. Tayler . . . attractive and lovable little 
volume of verse." — Morning^ Post. 
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Taylor (Bayard) The Byeways of Europe ; Visits by Unfre- 
quented Routes to Remarkable Places. By Bayard Taylor, author 
of " Views Afoot." 2 vols, post 8vo. i6j. 



Story of Kennett. 2 vols. idr. 

Hannah Thurston. 3 vols. i/. 4r. 

Travels in Greece and Russia. Post 8vo. 7^. dd. 

Northern Europe. Post 8vo. Cloth, Sj. 6^. 

Egypt and Central Africa. 

Beauty and the Beast. Crown 8vo. lOf. 6</. 

A Summer in Colorado. Post 8vo. 7^. 6df. 

Joseph and his Friend. Post 8vo. lOr. 6df. 



Views Afoot. Enamelled boards, u. dd, ; cloth, 2f. 

See Low's Copyright Edition. . 

Tennyson's May Queen ; choicely Illustrated from designs by 
the Hon. Mrs. Boylb.' Crown 8vo. See Choice Series. 59. 

Thomson (J.) See Illustrations of China. 
Thomson (Stephen). See Chefs -d'CEuvre of Art. 
Thomson (W. M.) The Land and the Book. With 300 

Illustrations, s vols. xl. is. 

Threshold of the U.nknownRegion. See Markham. 
Timothy Titcomb's Letters to Young People, Single and 

Married. (Low's American Series). Vol. xxi. is. €d. boards ; zr. cloth. 

Tischendorf (Dr.) The New Testament. See New Testa- 
ment. 

Tolhausen (A.) The Technological Dictionary in the 

French, English, and German Languages. Containing the Technical 
Terms used in the Arts, Manufactures, and Industrial AiTairs generally. 



Revised and Augmented by M. Louis Tolhausen, French Consul at 
«iprig. This Work will be completed m Three Parts. 
The First Part, containing French-German-English, croMrn 8vo. 2 vols. 



sewed, Zs. ; i vol. half roan, gf . 

The Second Part, containing English-German-French, crown 8to. 
2 vols, sewed, 8*. ; i vol. bound, 9*. 

A Third Part, containing German-English-French, is also in prepara- 
tion. 

%* The First Half of Part I. sewed. +». 

Townsend (John) A Treatise on the Wrongs called 

Slander and Libel, and on the remedy, by civil action, for these 
wrongs. 8vo. xl. 10s. 
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Tuckermann (C. K.)'The Greeks of To-day. Crown 8vo. 

cloth. 7^ . dd. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. See Verne. 

Twenty Years Ago. (Forming Volume 3 of the John Halifax 
Series of Girls' Books). ^ Small post 8vo. 4r. 

Twining (Miss) Illustrations of the Natural Orders of 
Plants, with Groups and Descriptions. By Elizabeth Twining. 
Reduced from the folio edition, splendidly illustrated in colours frt>m 
nature, a vols. Royal 8vo. 5/. ffi. 

Unprofessional Vagabond. See Carlisle (T.) 



ANDENHOFF'S (George),IClerical Assistant. 
Fcap. 3x. td. 

Ladies' Reader (The). Fcap. 5j. 




Varia ; Rare Readings from Scarce Books, by the author of 

" liie Gentle Life." Reprinted by permission from the ** Saturday Re- 
view," " Spectator," &c 6*. 

Vaux (Calvert). Villas and Cottages, a new edition, with 

300 designs. 8vo. 15;. 

Verne (Jules), Meridiana : Adventures of Three English- 
men and Three Russians in South Africa. Translated from the French. 
With numerous Illustrations. Royal i6mo. cloth extra, gilt edges. 
7*. dd. 

''This capital translation of M. Verne's last wild and amusing story is, 
like all those by the same author, delij^tfrilly extravagant, and full of 
entertaining improbabilities. . . . The illustrations are not the least 
amusing part of M. Verne's book, and certainly the reader of 'Meri- 
diana ' will not fail to have many a hearty laugh over it." — Morning Post. 

"There is real merit here in both the narrative and the woodcuts." — 
North British Daily Mail. 

" Eminently readable." — Daily News. 

" One of the most interesting books of the season. . ^ . Ably trans- 
lated "—Graphic. 

"Jules Verne, in 'Meridiana,' makes the account of the scientific pro- 
ceedings as interesting as the hunting and exploring adventures, which is 
saying a good deal."^Athefueum. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. Trans- 
lated and Edited by the Rev. L. P. Mercier, M.A., with X13 very 
Graphic Woodcuts. Large Post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, xos. 6d. 

Uniform with the First Edition of " The Adventures of a Young Natu- 
ralist." 

" Boys will be delighted with this wild story, through which scientific 
truth and most frantic fiction walk cheek by jowl. . . . It is an ex- 
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odlent bojTs' book. We devoutly wish we Arere a boy to enjoy it.** — 
TimeSt Dec. 24. 

" Full of the most astoundisg submarine adventures ever printed." — 
Morning Post. 

'* Illiistrated -vidth more than a hundred ennavings that make the hair 
stand on end, and published at a low price. If this book, i)^hi<^ is tnms- 
lated from the French, does not ' go/ boys are no longer boys. . . . 
Grave men will be equally borne along m the gra^ of the accomplishfed 
author." — Standard. 

Very Far West Indeed. See Johnson. 

Viardot (L.) Wonders of Italian Art, numerous photo- 
graphic and other illustrations. Demy 8vo. zas. 6d, 

Wonders of Painting, numerous photographs and 




other illustrations. Demy 8vo. xaf. 6d. 

Wonders of Sculpture. Ntunerous Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo. xas» 6d. 

Vincent (P.) The Land of the White Elephant : Sights 

and Scenes in South-Eastem Asia. A Personal Narrative of Travel and 
Adventure in Farther India, embracing the countries of Burmah, Siam, 
Cambodia, and Cochin China, 1871-2. With Maps, Plans, and numer- 
ous Illustrations. 8vo. cloth extra. [In tkefress. 



AKE ROBIN; a Book about Birds, by John 
Burroughs. Crown 8vo. 5«. 

Warner (C. D.J My Summer in a Garden. 
Boards, xs. 6d. ; doth, 2*. (Low's Copirnght Series.) 

Back-log Studies. Boards i^. 6d, ; doth is. (LoVs 

Copyright Series.) 

We Girls. ^^^ Whitney. 

Webster (Daniel) Life of, by Geo. T. Curtis. 2 vols. 8yo. 
Cloth. 36J. 

Werner (Carl), Nile Sketches, Painted from Nature during 
his travels through Egypt. Facsimiles of Water-colour Paintings 
executed by Gustav W. Skitz ; with Descriptive Text by Dr. E. A. 
Brbhm and Dr. Dumichbn. Imperial folio, in Cardboard Wrapper. 
3/. xos. 

Contents of the Second Series :— Banks of the Nile near 
Achmins— Coffee-house at Cairo— Money broker in Esneh—Tombs of 
Kalife of Cairo— Assuan — ^The Temples of Luxor. 
*t^* Part I., publidied last year, may still be had, price ;^3 tor. 
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Westminster Abbey and Palace. 40 Photographic Views 
with Letterpress, dedicated to Dean Stanley. 4to. Morocco extra, 

Wheaton (Henry) Elements of International Law. New 

edition. [In the press. 

When George the Third was King. 2 vols., post 8vo. 21s, 

Where is the City ? i2mo. cloth, dr. 

White (J.) Sketches from America. 8vo. I2j. 

White (R. G.) Memoirs of the Life of William Shake- 
s^>eare. Post 8vo. Cloth, xos, 6d. 

Whitney (Mrs. A. D. T.), The Gayworthys. Small post 

8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Faith Gartney. Small post 8vo. 3^. 6d. And in Low's 



Cheap Series, \s. 6d. and ». 

Hitherto. Small post 8vo. 3J. 6d. and 2j. 6d. 



* Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life. Small post 

8vo. 3*. 6d, 

The Other Girls. Small post 8va, cloth extra. Jj. td. 



We Girls. Small post 8vo. 3J. 6d. Cheap Edition, 

IS. 6d. and 2S. 

Wh3rte (J. W. H.) A Land Journey from Asia to Europe. 

Crown 8vo. izr. 

Wills, A Few Hints on Proving, without Professional 
Assistance. By a Probate Court Official. Fourth Edition, 
revised and considerably enlarged, with Forms of Wills, Residuary 
Accounts, &c. Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp. zs. 

Woman's (A) Faith. A Novel. By the Author of " Ethel." 
3 vols. Post 8vo. 315. 6d. 

Wonders of Sculpture. See Viardot. 

Worcester's (Dr.), New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary 

of the English Language. Adapted for Library or College Refer- 
ence, comprising 40,000 Words more than Johnson's Dictionary. 4to. 
cloth, 1,834 pp. Price ys. td, well boimd ; ditto, half mor. 2/. as, 

** The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence ; but with 
Webster it is diligence in combination with fandfulness, — with Wor- 
cester in combination with good sense and judement. Worcester's is the 
soberer and safer book, and may be pronounced the best existing English 
Lexicon. "-—A therusum. 
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Wofds of Wellington, Maxims and Opinions, Sentences 
and Reflection! of the Qtest Duke, gaihcnd from hu Despaicha, 
LencK, ud Spctcbu (Bayard Serin), u. &d. 

Work: a Story of Experience. By Louisa M, Alcott. 
loiTOli. Crown Bvo. iii. doih. 

Young (L.) Acts of Gallantry; giviM; a detail of eveiy act 
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